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Western Trend of 
Lumber Production 


RYE 


R Westward swings the trend of the lum- 


ber industry. Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California have more than half the 
standing timber of the country! 


These tremendous resources must be developed. 


Portland, because of its commercial and geographical 
situation, is the logical center for this development. 
The First National Bank of Portland, the logical 
banking connection for those engaged in any branch 
of the lumber industry. 
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You CanWin Satisfied 
Customers With 


“BLACK DIAMOND” Brand 
Coast Fir Lumber 


“UNIVERSITY ” Brand 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Thousand Pack — 4 bundles 25 - 25 courses. 


16”—5-2” EXTRA CLEARS 
16”—6-2” EXTRA *A* 


16”—6-2” 5” Dimensions in 
either grade. 
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Manufacturers 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Cloverland 
Hardwoods 


Unequaled 


Weidman & Son Company 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company 
BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Two Important Forestry Bills in Congress 


WO CAPPER FORESTRY bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress; or one, twice. The first was placed on the calendar 
May 19, 1920; the second, May 2, 1921. The two differ in 
several important points. The chief feature of the bill in its pres- 
ent form is the taxation provision, and that is one of the principal 
differences between the old bill and the present one. - The new bill 
seeks to enforce the.cutting regulations which will be prescribed 
under the act by imposing an additional tax of $4.95 a thousand 
feet on all forest products produced otherwise than in accordance 
with such timber cutting regulations. That is, a tax of 5 cents a 
thousand feet will be levied on all forest products, however cut. 
A tax of $5 would be assessed against all such products not cut in 
accordance with the regulations. 

The revised bill creates no bureau or commission but uses the 
governmental organizations already established. This is perhaps 
intended to meet the objection to the multiplication of governmental 
commissions and bureaus. It also makes specific provision for adapt- 
ing the regulatory measures to the differences in local conditions 
in various States and communities. This is probably to meet the 


objection that the standard regulations proposed in the original 
Capper bill were not sufficiently flexible. 


In the revised bill no specific provisions are made for the enforce- 
ment of regulations or for fire prevention. This change may have 
been made in order to meet the strong objection against the incur- 
ring of additional expenses by the Government, or it may mean 
that the advocates of the bill consider it only as an educational 
measure which can not be passed at present, and that no useful 


purpose would be served in courting the opposition of those who are’ 


committed to a reduction in the Federal expenditures. 


One provision of the revised bill includes the codperative fire 
prevention and forest protection provisions of the Snell bill. It 
provides also that if any part of the bill is unconstitutional that 
fact shall not affect the rest. Apparently this is intended to insure 
codperative fire prevention and forest protection in the event the 
timber cutting regulations and the license tax on the conduct of the 
lumber business are declared unconstitutional. 


The belief is held by many persons that the bill as a whole, or at 
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least certain parts of it, will be declared unconstitutional should it 
ever reach the Supreme Court for a test. 

The revised bill makes no mention of authorizing combinations 
in the forestry industries where such combinations would be in the 
interest of greater production and marketing of forest products, 
nor does it give authority to the Forest Service itself to engage in 
logging operations, lumber manufacturing etc. in the national 
forests. 





Lumbermen in Significant Conference 


O SINGLE STATEMENT in President Harding’s first mes- 
sage has been more heartily applauded than his declaration 
that there should be “more business in Government and less 

Government in business.” Much has since occurred to evidence his 
sincerity, the choice of Herbert Hoover as secretary of com- 
merce being one of the many steps taken by the President to 
establish right relations between the business men of the country 
and the administration. 

Secretary Hoover has on many occasions expressed his views 
regarding the policy he deems wise for the Government to pursue; 
but his acts are even more eloquent with promise of a better day 
“for those who are charged with the conduct of business and com- 
merce in the United States. As a part of his policy to advise and 
coéperate with the business men of the country, Mr. Hoover has 
called a conference for next Tuesday of representatives of the 
-lumber industry to discuss the compiling and distributing of facts 
regarding market conditions, cost, production,. shipments, stocks 
on hand etc. 

The significance of this conference rests in the fact that the 
data that the Government desires lumbermen to aid it in compiling 
,are the same that the Department of Justice has asked a United 
States court to enjoin lumbermen from collecting and distributing. 
Lumbermen have been prompt to respond to Mr. Hoover’s invitation, 
and a measure of codperation already has been instituted.. Informa- 
tion now at hand indicates that all the information regarding the 
lumber industry desired by the secretary will be made available 
to the Government for prompt distribution to the entire public. 

While lumbermen do not underestimate the value to the lumber 
industry of this kind of coédperation, they are even more gratified 
that the Department of Commerce is displaying the same attitude 
toward all other industries, toward industry in general. They 
see in this saner policy of an important branch of the Govern- 
ment the means of removing many uncertainties that have beset 
the paths of business for a decade or more; and they feel that 
when this policy is thoroly understood and established both busi- 
ness and Government can go forward in their proper spheres with- 
out the mutual distrust and antagonism that so often have charac- 
terized their relations in the past. 





Wholesalers Exhibit Vigor and Optimism 


HAT THE WHOLESALER OCCUPIES an important place in 
the general scheme of merchandising and that so far as the 
lumber industry is concerned the wholesaler proposes no 

longer to stay in the background but to assert the rights incident 
to his position and to guarantee to the public that the service he 
should render shall be given in full measure, pressed down and 
running over, was the dominant motif in the proceedings of the 
first annual meeting of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion held in Chicago this week. 

The meeting was a notable event in current lumber history. The 
American Wholesale Lumber Association‘is the newest organization 
in the industry that proposes to function in a broad national way. 
Conceived in the minds of big men in that branch of the industry, 
men who possess to a high degree the attributes of leadership, the 
organization was launched just at a time when the lumber industry 
had reached the apex of a hitherto unheard of season of prosperity; 
but the first year of its history has been marked by a dullness and 
a depression as far removed from conditions existing in the in- 
dustry a little more than a year ago as East is from. West. Despite 
this tremendous handicap, under wise leadership and with en- 
thusiastic coéperation of its charter members characterized by per- 
vasive optimism, the association has made remarkable progress 
along constructive lines that must in the end redound to the benefit 
of every branch of the industry. 

Having for the keystone of its structure honesty in business 
methods, the association has demanded of its members a strict ob- 
servance of its code of ethics and has done more than any other 
single organization in the country to establish the principle of 
commercial arbitration. The effort to bring about the adoption 
of compulsory arbitration of trade disputes necessarily has pro- 
ceeded slowly because of having to overcome opposition from many 





sides, but the association has reason to feel proud of the progress 
it has made. If it accomplishes no more than to raise the stand- 
ards of merchandising and to establish the principle of commercial 
arbitration the association will have justified its existence. 

In insisting: that its first president shall serve the organization 
for another year the members have displayed sound judgment. 
President Burton has given to the work of building up the asso- 
ication and establishing the principles for which it stands his best 
effort during the last year, which has been marked by serious and 
unusual problems arising in every business; his own concern hav- 
ing had its full share of these. In retaining him as executive 
head of the organization for another year the members realize that 
they are demanding of him a very great sacrifice; but they feel 
that the work so successfully launched can be carried on with 
greater promise of final success by those who have piloted its des- 
tines thru this first perilous year than by anyone else, and the 
whole industry must appreciate the deep and abiding interest of 
President Burton in its welfare which constrains him to carry 
the burden another term. 

Every officer and director of the association has been on his 
toes and has given of his very best to the work of building up the 
organization and this splendid spirit of codperation and helpful- 
ness is an example the influence of which will be felt thruout the 
industry. 

The American Wholesale Lumber Association has safely passed 
the first year of its existence and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
certain that it will now go forward fully assured of permanent 
success and will become a dominant factor for good not alone to 
the wholesalers but to every component part of the lumber industry. 





Building Business by Building Communities 

WO OF THE MOST POTENT factors in the upbuilding of every 

community are the retail lumberman and the editor of the 

home newspaper. At a conference this week between members 

of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club and editors of the district 

these two forces were united to bring resumption of construction 

by selling the home-owning idea and presenting the merits of lumber 
as a building material. 


There can be no danger of overestimating the importance of 
this conference; it means much to the lumbermen and the editors 
who participated in it, but it is fraught with even greater signifi- 
cance to the communities affected, and it sets an example that if 
followed thruout the United States will redound to the immense 
benefit of the lumber industry and to the nation. 


As a unit the club has for some weeks conducted an advertising 
campaign to tell the public that lumber prices are at a level where 
building can be profitably resumed. This advertising has brought 
good returns and it will be continued. But the lumbermen now 
see the need of a more intensive cultivation of their respective 
fields by means of individual advertising in their community news- 
papers. The conference was made the occasion to announce this 
conviction. ‘ 

Other groups of retail lumbermen in Illinois have conducted 
similar publicity campaigns, and they have reaped their reward 
in a better understanding on the part of the public of the lumber 
dealer’s function in the community as well as of the status of 
lumber prices. It remains now for the lumbermen as individuals 
to utilize their community papers to cultivate their own little plots 
assiduously in order that homes shall spring up all over the land 
where they are so greatly needed. 

Home building is the first and the one indispensable step in 
community building. Home ownership means stability—perma- 
nence. Real interest in everything that fits a community for making 
good citizens is founded in the home—the basis of civilization. 
The lumbermen have the materials for home making; they must 
sell their people the home-owning idea. With the help of the 
editors they can do it; but not without. Together the community 
editor and the community lumberman can make home ownership 
the badge of true Americanism; for the homes of América in the 
aggregate are America. 

On page 142 appears an account of the conference referred to; 
it should be of great interest to lumbermen in all branches of the 
industry, for the step taken by the lumbermen of northern illinois 
is worthy of imitation by lumbermen everywhere. 





APPROXIMATELY 6 percent of the lumber produced in the United 
States is exported, but the ratio varies from year to year, some- 
times running as high as 10 percent. The largest purchasers 


of our lumber are the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Cuba, 
and the countries of South America. Bites is a large buyer 
of certain kinds of lumber. 
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An Epic of the Lumber Industry 


ELDOM HAS A LUMBER journal, or other trade publication, 
been privileged to prepare and present to its readers a feature 
of such absorbing interest as the story of the great lumber 

manufacturing operations of the.St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.,. 
Tacoma, Wash., beginning on page 67 of this issue. Atltho dealing 
with a purely industrial and, indeed, technical subject, it is not too 
much to say that this narrative, with its lucid descriptions and its 
wonderful photographs—taken especially for this article by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S staff artist—merits and doubtless will 
have a place in the permanent literature of the development of our 
country and the utilization of its natural resources. 

This article presents a graphic story—a composite picture—of the 
rise and development of the great lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast. When the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. began operations 
the use of Douglas fir lumber and red cedar shingles was unknown 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Now the company’s products are 
very extensively used thruout the middle West, and meet with 
steadily increasing demand even in the extreme East, while its 
export trade reaches out to practically all parts of the world. 

Altho written in prose, it is not out of place to term this narra- 
ive “an epic of lumber.” It hardly is necessary to point out its 
interest and value from the educational and historical standpoints. 
As a text book or history of the lumber industry of the Pacific coast, 
there never has been anything written approaching it in scope and, 
at the same time, accuracy of detail. Past issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN containing feature articles of a similar character, deal- 
ing with the lumber industry in other parts of the country, have 
been eagerly sought by schools, libraries and technical institutions, 
because of the permanent value of the information contained 
therein. It is safe to say that there will be an equal, if not greater 
call for this narrative, the historical interest and value of which 
will be enhanced by the passing of time. 

It perhaps is unnecessary to suggest to readers that they preserve 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a record that can not be 
duplicated, the value of which will increase as the years go by. 





Freight Carried Thru the Air 


T WILL BE A LONG time before heavy and bulky commodities 
will be extensively carried thru the air; but statistics showing 
the progress of air-borne traffic in England afford reason for 

believing that considerable progress is being made in this branch 
of transportation. 

The figures at hand relate solely to imports into England from 
continental Europe and of exports between England and other coun- 
tries by air routes. The carriage of merchandise from place to 
place in England is not considered. During 1920 the imports by the 
air were valued at $61,111,575, and the exports during the same 
period at $1,726,340. 

Most of the air trade was with France, and the bulk of the im- 
ports from that country consisted of hats, hosiery, feathers, jewelry, 
perfumery, and moving picture films. One of the largest items in 
England’s air exports was men’s woolen clothing, valued at about 
$100,000 for the year. 

It would seem that importing merchandise by air routes would 
open a new field for smugglers. Much difficulty would be experi- 
enced in guarding the borders, and present custom houses would 
not be worth much in preventing unlawful trade of that kind. 





The Farm Home Beautiful 


UMBERMEN WILL DO WELL to note the increasing tend- 
ency toward better and more attractive farm houses. They 
should, indeed, be leaders, and not followers in that move- 

ment. The better class of farm papers are insistently preaching 
the doctrine of more attractive and more conveniently. arranged 
farm residences. Our country, strictly speaking, is no longer young. 
The pioneer and the strictly utilitarian stages of our development 
are to a large extent passed, and it is high time that more atten- 
tion be given to beauty and comfort. It must be freely admitted 
that in this country, even the sections longest settled, largely lack 
the beautiful and artistic homes that adorn the countrysides of 
Great Britain and of some of the continental countries of Europe. 

There appears on the front cover of a recent issue of the Breeder’s 
Gazette a beautiful illustration of the country home where. Donald 
G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel”) wrote “Reveries of a Bachelor,” “Dream 
Life” and other classics that have charmed thousands of readers. 
This illustration is made the basis, by the journal named, of an 
editorial on the subject of moderate priced farm houses that have 
RR and charm instead of utility only. The editorial 
proc 


“There is no civilized country where so little attention has been 
paid to the exterior lines and the location of farm houses as right 
here in this rich United States. That may seem a sweeping state- 
ment, but some familiarity with the situation in various parts of 
the world lies behind the assertion. You do not have to spend a 
lot of money to build a cozy, ‘homey’ looking place to call your 
own. It is not a matter of the cost so much as it is of thought and 
planning. We can not all build of stone or brick as has been done so 
extensively in Europe. * * * The time is here when those who 
have new construction to plan or old houses to remodel may well 
‘stop, look and listen’ before proceeding along the old and too often 
ugly conventional lines of house building.” 


The above is sound advice. The excellent and influential journal - 


quoted might, however, well have gone a step further and reminded 
its readers that altho they “can not all-build of stone or brick” 
there is available an abundant supply of lumber, the best and 
cheapest building material in the world, at prices that are thoroly 
deflated and within the easy reach of every farmer or city resi- 
dent contemplating building a home. 





Should Railroad Employees Ride Free? 


T FIRST THOUGHT, that might seem to be a mere family 
A affair of the railroads, and that if they want to carry their 
employees free, it is a matter that does not directly concern 
the public. Some lumbermen view it differently, and hold that, 
while rates to the public for freight and passengers have been in- 
creased on the plea that railroads must have more revenue, the same 
roads are carrying their employees free, and the general public 
pays the bill in the form of increased rates. There are hundreds of 
thousands of railway employees in the United States, and a large 
part of them at some time during each year ride on free passes, and 
the journeys range from a few miles to across the continént. 


The merchant lets his employees have goods at a reduction from 
regular prices; but not free. He does not sell to his employees be- 
low cost. Why should a railroad give free to its employees the 
principal commodity it has for sale—transportation? At least, 
should it do so, and then call on the public to pay for it? Of course, 
there should be no objection to carrying employees to and from 
their work, or while at their work, free; but there is no reason why 
free transportation should go beyond this. The lumberman may sell 
his employees lumber at less than the list: price; but he does not 
let them have lumber free, and then call on his other customers to 
pay for it. Neither should railroads do such a thing. 


The custom with the railroads is of long standing, but, in. the 
opinion of many shippers, it has stood long enough, in view of the 
frequency with which increases in rates are asked. It virtually 
amounts to collecting from the shipping and traveling public the 
fares of railroad employees who ride on passes. This is one phase 
of the pass evil which has not yet received the attention it deserves. 





“Actual Cost” Held to Be “Invested Capital” 


N MAY 16 THE SUPREME Court of the United States handed 

down an important decision in the La Belle Iron Works case. 

The decision has an important bearing on income tax because 

it holds that increased value of property or natural resources owned 

by corporations may be taxed as income, altho such value is listed 
as invested capital. 

Lands bought by La Belle Iron Works in 1904 for $190,000 in- 
creased in value in eight years to $10,105,400, and the increase 
was capitalized on the company’s books. During 1912 the old 
stock of the company, with a par value of $9,915,400, was called 
in and new stock to the amount of $19,830,800 was issued to the 
old stockholders. 

The collector regarded this increase as income, and collected 
$1,081,184.61 tax on it. This was the basis of the suit. The La Belle 
Iron Works claimed a refund, and on that issue went to the United 
States Supreme Court in an appeal from the Court of Claims, 
which had sustained the ruling made by the commissioner who had 
collected the tax. The Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the 
lower court. The result is that the La Belle Iron Works paid more 
than a million dollars income tax on the increase in value of prop- 
erty originally bought for $190,000. 

The case has attracted much attention because it establishes a 
rule governing increases in value of natural resources and the 
treatment of such increases for income tax purposes. It is of 
concern to all corporations holding natural resources, such as ores 
and timber. Tax laws were thoroly discussed in the arguments 
made by attorneys in this case, and all sitting judges that heard 
the argument concurred in the decision. 
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LARGE CALIFORNIA SHINGLES 


Will you kindly give me the name used to de- 
scribe the large shingles used so much in California 
as siding on bungalows, and also for roofs? They 
are an imitation of the old split cedar shingles 
used in the early days in this country. Can you 
give me fhe dimensions in which these are usually 
cut and where they may be obtained near here? 
Inquimy No. 238. 


[The inquirer is located in eastern Michigan, 
and the address will be supplied to interested 
parties. Probably the shingle referred to is 
known as a ‘‘shake.’’ ‘Some are split, others 
sawed, and they are generally of sugar pine, 
western red cedar, or redwood, but may be of 
other woods. The split shake is generally 32 
inches long, 6 inches wide, and 14-inch thick. 
The sawed shakes, often called tray shakes, be- 
cause trays for drying fruit are made of them, 
are often larger in all dimensions than the roof 
shake.—EDITor. | 


WHO HANDLES THESE STOCKS? 


Will you furnish me the names and addresses of 
brokers in Chicago or other cities of the middle 
West who handle such finished wood stock as tool 
handles of all descriptions and stock for carriages 
and implements ?—InqQuiry No, 234. 


[This inquiry comes from Indiana, and the 
address will be furnished to interested persons 
on request.— EDITOR. | 


A DOORMAKER WANTS INFORMATION 


This letter is written to ten sources of supply, 
all producing mills but one. We are not short up. 
We are buying ahead of our needs, with plenty of 
time to get here. It is very difficult to get what 
one wants in lumber, because of the apparently in- 
tentional dishonesty of lumber-makers in describing 
their products. No such misstatements are met 
with in buying any product save lumber. It is very 
sad that the sale of so beautiful a thing as lumber 
should have fallen under the leadership of the 
most notorious liars in America, with all the 
weaker mills and brokers trailing along behind their 
ignoble leadership. You all know we speak the 
truth about what ought to be the most honorable 
calling, the sawing of glorious trees into marvelous 
boards, hand-colored and grained by the Great Mas- 
ter Mechanic. 

This is an effort to buy one thing, 5/4 rough, dry 
or kiln-dried white pine from Wisconsin, Idaho, 
Canada, California, Washington or Oregon in grade, 
probably 3rd clear, or No. 1 shop, or factory cut- 
ting, or PQT or XYZ. 

We can use stained at proper reductions for to 
make screen doors and nothing but screen doors. 

Therefore, stock must dress equally good both 
sides to 14, thick, so as to sand down to 1% 
finished. Published grading rules would make it 
theoretically possible to ship an entire car which 
would furnish nothing but rails, but one can not 
make doors out of rails only. One must have at 
least half of his purchases to work into door 
stiles ; hence grades PQT or XYZ are just as good 
as any, if they will furnish half of each carload 
usable as stiles. We have to amend the grading 
rules; make clearly worded rules, and call for two 
dimensions of the minimum needs for doors. We 


recently bought a car of lumber which will cut - 


90 percent into stiles of the two dimensions asked 
for; namely, clear cuttings, 4-inch and wider BY— 
not “or” but BY—7 feet long. 

What percentage of each grade you quote on 
will cut out as above? Other stock may be better 
than yours and thus balance up your poorer stock ; 
as car referred to above would balance out against 
only 10 percent of stiles.from your car, You know 
your stock ; if you don’t you ought to. Therefore, 
quote as requested or refuse to do so, and we will 
not bother you again. You might mention terms. 
We discount every bill. We appreciate favors of 
deferred dating, if all the same to you. 

We have been buying lumber for over a year on 
the above plan of your definite statement of the 
percentage of the main cutting we must have for 
certain products; and it works out all right for 
both sides. You furnish the lumber, we furnish 
the money ; and we owe no lumber bill which has 
yet reached discount time.—Inquiry No. 236: ‘ 


[One of the ten ‘‘sources’’ above referred to 
was in doubt as to the meaning of the foregoing 
letter, and passed it along to the Query and 
Comment department of the AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN for assistance. It is presumed that 
the nine other ‘‘sources’’ understood the copies 
which they received. We shall gladly forward 
to the inquirer any helpful replies sent to us.— 
EDITOR. ] 


Is THE HOUSE SHORTAGE ACUTE? 

One of our good lumber friends seemed to be a 
little skeptical as to the housing situation being so 
acute thruout the United States and made the 
statement that there were no more people in the 
United States now than there were in 1914. We 
disagreed with the gentleman in question, but were 
not in a position to offer any positive proof or evi- 
dence. Have you any information on file covering 
this point? If so, we would be very glad to have 
you give us figures to cover.—INquiry No. 214. | 

[There should be no question that there are 
more people in the United States now than in 
1914, Why should we suppose otherwise? The 
rate of inerease per year from 1910 to, 1920, 
based on Government figures official and esti- 
mated, was 1,300,773; and the total increase 
for the ten years was 13,007,734. 

The increase from 1914 to 1920, at the annual 
rate in round numbers, of 1,300,000, was 6,500,- 
000. According to this, there are in 1921, 
6,500,000 more people in the United States than 
in 1914. The figures show this, and so far as 
we know, there is no reason why they should be 
questioned. 

The average family is usually counted as five 
persons; and on this basis, there are now 1,300,- 
000 more families in this country than in 1914. 
Each family ought to have a house. The real 
question is, are there 1,300,000 more houses in 
the United States than in 1914? That is the 
test of the house shortage. Of course, two or 
three families might crowd into one house, and 
probably nearly every family now has a roof of 
some kind over it; but does that mean that no 
house shortage exists? Every family is entitled 
to a house without crowding in with another 
family, and without living in unsanitary places; 
and until this is possible, a house shortage exists. 

It-is not easy to prove just how many houses 
are needed at this time to give separate living 
rooms to each family. Building permits sup- 
ply evidence, but it is not conclusive, for the 
reason that houses are passing out of use all 
the time, and new ones in considerable numbers 
are needed to make good this loss without add- 


| ing anything to the total number. It is doubt- 


ful (but definite proof can not be cited) whether 
the new houses built since 1914 more than make 
good the houses that have passed out of use thru 
fire, decay, and otherwise, in that time. The 
situation then is, there are 1,300,000 more 
families in this country than in 1914, and the 
same number, or possibly a smaller number, of 
houses than at that time. This means a house 
shortage of 1,300,000 at least. Some very care- 
ful estimates, based on detailed figures for cer- 
tain cities, place the house shortage at this 
time at more than 2,000,000; and that is prob- 
ably not too large. 

It has been asserted for instance that a real 
house shortage does not exist in Chicago; be- 
cause the families are all sheltered now, and 
there are still some vacant houses. That is no 
proof, because many are living in attics, base- 
ments, in crowded and unsanitary quarters, 
where no civilized person ought to be forced to 
live. If there were enough decent living places 
people would leave the dark and crowded holes 
and come out in the light. If there are good 
vacant living places they are vacant because 


those who want and need them can not pay the © 


high rent, and the rent is high because there is 
a house shortage. The real remedy, the only 
permanent relief for the situation, is to build 
more houses. To conceal the facts and call that 
a remedy is the philosophy of a hungry Indian 
who tightens his belt more and more as food 
becomes scarcer, and persuades himself that he 
is not hungry. We-crowd a few more families 
into attics and cellars and then say there is no 
house shortage.—Ep1ror. ] 


YELLOW PINE CROSS ARMS 

Please furnish us with the addresses of manu- 
facturers of yellow pine cross arms, such as are 
used by telephone and telegraph companies? We 
would not want these in full carload lots ; so, if you 
know of mills that make them and yard stock also 
which we could use, please inform us.—INQuiry 
No. 2438. : ; 

[The address of the inquirer, which is a lum- 
ber company in Ohio, will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EpIrTer. ] 


A LUMBER DICTIONARY 

We are writing to ask if your people know of 
any dictionary of lumber and logging terms which 
can be secured by us. If you can give us informa- 
tion of any such compilation we shall greatly ap- 
preciate the data.—INnQquiry No. 242. . 

{A dictionary of logging terms, covering 
twenty-nine printed pages, is contained in the 
appendix of ** Logging,’’ by R. C. Bryant. The 
book, of which this dictionary forms a part, is 
sold by the publisher at $4.50. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is prepared to furnish it at the pub- 
lisher’s price. We are not aware that the dic- 
tionary is sold separately. 

In ‘‘Journal of Forestry,’’? 930 8S Street, 
N. W.,Washington, D. C., January, 1918, a 
dictionary of logging, lumber and forestry terms, 
seventy-five pages, was published. This covers 
a broader field than the Bryant dictionary. We 
do not know that it is for sale, but information 
as to that can be had, no doubt, by addressing 
the magazine at the address given above.— 
Borat 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CEDAR POLES 

I am informed that there are large numbers of 
cedar telegraph poles being shipped from this dis- 
trict into the Chicago district. Can you put me in 
touch with large buyers in that vicinity ?—INquiry 
No. 230. 

[The address of the British Columbia in- 
quirer will be supplied to interested parties on 
request. The poles are very likely western red 
cedar, the species that furnishes most of the 
shingles made in the United States and Canada. 
—EDITOR. } 


WOOD FOR VIOLIN MAKING 

We have a customer who wants us to locate for 
him some spruce and maple suitable for making the 
tops and bottoms of violins. This lumber is to be 
six inches wide S2S to }# quarter sawed. He 
states there is a considerable difference in lumber, 
in that some boards will produce a good tone and 
others will not. If you know any manufacturers 
or lumber dealers that handle this class of wood 
and know how to select this kind of lumber, we 
would be pleased to have their names and ad- 
dresses. Our customer is going to manufacture 
these instruments quite extensively and has asked 
us to look him up a source of supply and get some 
samples by express. Any information you can give 
us will be appreciated.—Inquiry No. 198. 

[The inquiry comes from Louisiana and in- 
terested parties will be furnished with the 
address of the inquirer. The amount of wood 
used in making violins is small but the qual- 
ity must be very high. The resonant prop- 
erty of spruce is gory to that of any other 
known wood, and. that superiority is believed 
to be due to its very long and symmetrical 
fibers, each one acting like a cord when it 
vibrates; No single species of spruce is re- 
garded as best, provided the choicest wood is 
selected; but perhaps most violins in this 
country are made of red spruce of the East 
or Sitka spruce of the West. Some fine in- 
struments have been made of white spruce, 
and it is claimed that select wood from choice 
trunks of Englemann spruce of the Rocky 
Mountains has produced excellent results. 
The characteristic and exquisite tones of a 
fine violin are due largely to the vibrations 
of the wood which are set up by the vibration 
of the strings. The maple is not so-important. 
Its hardness, and the smoothness with which 


~the wood may be polished, and the curly or 


wavy figure, make it popular.—Eprror.] 
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The General Situation 

Students of market conditions. very generally 
agree that, while business as a whole is not 
going to be rushing in the immediate future, 
there is nevertheless.a discernible upward trend 
an’ that conditions continue to show improve- 
ment. Retail distribution, it is true, is re- 
“ stricted by various factors, one of them being 
poor weather, which is also adversely: affecting 
erops. But the volume of business is expand- 
ing, as is witnessed by the fact that freight car 
loadings are slowly but steadily, increasing. 
Taking everything into consideration the gen- 
eral conclusion is that the major movements in 
business are now in the right direction and 
that the future is more favorable. 


The Southern Pine Situation 

While all reports are not alike in stating 
that improvement is to be noted in. the southern 
pine market, it is nevertheless plainly discerni- 
ble that the volume of business continues to 
improve, taking the producing territory as a 
whole. The actual situation seems to be that 
in sections where buying was brisk four to six 
weeks ago, there is some let-up in purchasing; 
but in other sections where buying did not 
develop so early, it is now more than active: 
enough to make up for the. loss im. other: dis- 
tricts. Production is considerably below bath 
shipments and orders, so. stocks. are..steadily 


becoming more broken; in. fact it is hard to 


place mixed orders. As @ rule..buyérs~hold 
off purchasing as long as possible .and whew 
actual business develops it necessitates the 
immediate placement of orders for rush ship- 
ments. 


The Call for Cypress 

In the districts where country trade pre- 
dominates there has been but slight change in 
the cypress market, tho where industrial buy- 
ing is normally an important feature some 
pick-up in demand is to be noted. Taking 
both these factors into consideration it is evi- 
dent that there has been a slight improvement 
in the tone of the market. Prices are steady. 
The upper grades continue to be in the best 
demand and are difficult to obtain in as great 
an assortment of sizes and lengths as many 
buyers are seeking. 


North Carolina Pine Situation 
Ii is evident that the North Carolina pine 
market has improved somewhat and that very 
generally a better feeling prevails. Buyers 
are showing a good deal of discrimination over 
the quality of stock they buy. Building stock 
is the most active, as the box makers and in- 
dustrial consumers still are slow about increas- 
iug their buying, tho an improvement is to 
»e noted here and there in industrial purchas- 
‘ng. Roofers are probably the most active 

items and prices are stiffer here and there. 


Market for Hardwoods 

The hardwood market trend is upward, with 
demand slowly. gaining and prices on active 
items stiffening. In the export centers more 
interest is being shown and there is a plainly 
evident tendency on the part of industries to 
buy more hardwoods, tho it is true this buying 
is still somewhat hand to mouth, as it is un- 
usual to find a company that desires to stock 
up for the future. The best demand is for 
FAS, the scarcity of which is growing, with the 


result that No. 1 common is being called for 
with greater frequency. Broadly speaking, the 
extremely low prices are disappearing as the 
market grows steadier, tho here and there some 
grades not experiencing a good demand are be- 
ing lowered slightly. In some places there is 
to be noted an encouraging increase in buying 
on the part of box factories, but as a whole 
the movement of the lower grades is still unsat- 
isfactory. Production continues on a very 
light basis and unsold stocks are steadily shrink- 
ing. 


Western Pines Market 


In California the demand for Califernia 
white and sugar pine shows gradual improve- 
ment. This improvement is general, as the 
volume of sales made in the East, in the middle 
West, and in local California territory all show 
some increase. The upper grades remain firm 
in price while shop prices seem to have stopped 
declining, but here and there concessions in 
common grades are to be obtained. Of course, 
if the buyer is after a particularly large block 
of stock some concessions can be obtained, but 
nevertheless prices are gradually being stabil- 
ized, as the knowledge is going forth that stucks 
are anything but large. In the Inland .Em- 
pire the demand is inereasing slowly and: is 


of such a nature that stocks: on. hand: are~be=— 


coming broken even in this section, where large 
stocks are usually carried: by the manufactur- 
ers. Production is very slow about getting un- 
der way and it is evident that it is as yet below 
the level which will permit manufacturers fully 
to fill up the holes made in stocks. by orders 
already booked. Prices show a firmer tendency, 
tho here and there quotations on some grades 
are lower as the natural spread in grades is 


Douglas Fir Situation 


Taking everything into consideration it is, 


evident that the condition of the Douglas fir 
market continues to improve. California sales 
hold up well and, as labor troubles are prevent- 
ing water shipments to come in with the usual 
freedom, rail business is improving. In the 
East the demand is quiet and the bulk of the. 
fir moving in the eastern territory is coming 
via the panama Canal. The railroads are very 
much interested in the water movements of 


‘lumber. from’ the west Coast and officials are 


known to be giving the matter the most care- 
ful attention. In the middle West and in the 
far West the retail trade shows improvement, 
and it seems the principal difficulty of buyers 
is to find mills that have the stock desired. 
Stocks are badly broken, with boards and the 
finish grades in the best demand. Production 
is slowly increasing as business picks up. 


Shingle and Lath Market 

A canvass of the situation reveals that the 
majority of the red cedar mills are oversold. 
As a result the market remains firm, with in- 
creases in prices noted here and there, espe- 
cially for clears, which are the searcest grades. 
Stars and ‘perfections'are-more’plentiful. The 
strength of the market is due not so much to 
an increaseim demand-as to the-fact that pro- 
duction is light, so that supplies available 
for sale are small. The lath market continues 
fairly active so that. it is not difficult to sell 
well manufactured lath;-and it seems reason- 
able to conelude that the demand will hold 
steady for several weeks at least. 





THE TALLEST FLAGPOLES in the world have 
been of Douglas fir. 





Lumber Movement for Eighteen Weeks* 


Cut Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association. .........-..seeeeeeeees 1,179,619,612  1,227,421,267 1,252,812,629 
PR PC eee te ree oe Pe on 68, 713 556 75,826,800 75, 7012, 840 
DOGAN. 6 ca'tivie By Seat Aa RT ee 1,248,333,168  1,303,248,067 1,327,825,469 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............. 747,271,260 807,218,486 840,051,195 
MENT lc cde Woda R ado? Cie div wes néahiegaacens 60,469,490 74,756,517 66,120,946 
Ros k6 stdin bia Whbee se eh us pos nennage seam . 807,740,750 881,975,003 906,172,141 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.......... 121,899,082 175,226,728 175,475,000 
ey Berea Didihca'e ¥bisk MRE Conese eu eee ee 19,174,000 13,539,000 12,700,000 
ROUGE coo Sune ddurnsws ccadhaniod ke nawees eCeeeee 141,073,082 188,765,728 188,175,000 
California White.& Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Association 29,798,000 53,262,000 81,896,000 
PROS Fike a noha studs her ngetihe Whee dancentaets 6,361,000 3,117,000 4,172;000 
SORA Spee Aen ale tigen Ste FF 36,159,000 56,379,000 —-86,068,000 
California Redwood Association...........-.+0+405 74,397,000 59,735,000 47,518,000. 
MME. ¢ cache sninrann danacesnancavnweaiinet i 5,354,000 3,419,000 4,414,000 
Total ...:.. eetqitee cons Fe aneecke Cbecteusocea, CSpROnpeee 63,154,000 51,932,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...............+0: 77,685,991 70,075,867 57,471,314 
OM Fv nic. 0. 6s pions Ate ed chan nn ice Gnecdew 05.059 6,858,238 6,668,972 5,214,175 
On Re BER Seah ielel OW Rade Ns Sp ee ... 84,544,229 76,744,839 62,685,489 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Association 25,493,000 19,679,000 18,075,000 
PER TC wkon tincnccageaiehanedeads «deeteen eeikans 1,186,000 1, 767, 000 1,552,000 
TORR 6 0'9k6.s ecanpm sic thee jas cheery ante anon eh hts. ae 21,446,000 19,627,000 
Grand Total........... ce cnccccecccccececcees 2y424,280,229  2,591,712,637  2,642,485,099 


*Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended May 7, 1921. Compiled by the National 
‘Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
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Retail Price Query Precedes Ads 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, -D. C., May 18.—In order to de- 
termine whether the retail prices of lumber have 
followed the decline of mill prices, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has sent a 
small questionnaire covering mill items to a 
number of dealers thruout the country. The 
purpose is to enable the National association 
to furnish the publicity and advertising agents 
reliable data from which to prepare proper 
publicity and advertising copy for the national 
campaign. 

The date of the meeting of the National’s 
publicity committee in New York has been 
changed from May 20 and 21, to May 27. The 
National with close codperation from the 
regional associations expects to have the cam- 
paign well under way in a short time. 


Shingle Men Will Adhere to Square 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., May 18.—Adherence to the 

square pack was the substantial result of a con- 
ference of red cedar shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers at luncheon today. . The meeting, 
which had been called as a means of refuting an 
unfounded report that a number of mills had 
decided to return to the thousand unit, was ad- 
dressed by George Bergstrom, W..C. McMaster, 
Neil C. Jamison, E. E. Case, and E. L. Con- 
ner. Mr. Case, who has just. returned from an 





absence of two months :in. the. East, during. 


which he traveled 10,000 miles, declared there 
was no question but that the entire industry 
was going to the square because of the demand 
that would spring up in response to advanced 
marketing methods. Donald H. Clark, secre- 
tary shingle branch West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, took part in the discussion, as did 
W. H. Oliver, S. L. Johnson and Fred M. 
Belden. A. J. Wartes presided. 





Loyal Legion Revises Wage Scale 

[Special. telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 18.—At the semiannual 
meeting of the board of directors of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, several mem- 
ber mills were fined $500 for delinquency. The 
fines will probably be met promptly so the mills 
may be reinstated. Henceforth all Four L 
products are’ to carry a stamp of Four L de- 
sign and specifying 8-hour conditions. 

The wage minimum for common labor is fixed 
at $3 for 8 hours. The old minimum was $3.60 
on the Coast and $3.40 in the Inland Empire. 
The decision was reached after a thoro discus- 
sion by the body representing employers and 
employees. It will partly meet’ the losses sus- 
tained when certain grades of lumber sell for 
less than half of production. eost. 

Executive Secretary Robert S. Gill resigned 
to go to Baltimore to organize a loyal legion for 
the typothete in the printing trades there, a 
move that has the support of other industries, 
and with a-view to extending it to other cities 
in the East. 


To Discuss Rates on Road Materials 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—A conference 

has been arranged between railway executives 
and representatives of road building materials 
associations, to be held at 143 Liberty Street, 
New York, May 20. This conference will dis- 
cuss proposed reductions in rates on road build- 
iug materials. No other commodities will be 
considered at the conference. 

In a letter addressed to E. G. Sutton, secre- 
tary National Association of Sand & Gravel 
Producers, Daniél Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad, says in part: 

**T believe, altho I am not definitely so ad- 
vised, that it was expected that the discussion 
would be confined to materials entering into the 
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road building program. However, I am quite 
certain that the committee, or, for that matter, 
the traffic officer of any individual railroad com- 
pany, will be willing to take up at any time and 
give serious consideration to any inequalities of 
the rate structure, such as I have referred to 
above.’’ 

Mr. Willard had reference to rate inequalities 
brought about or emphasized by the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
74, the rate advance case. 





Marine Strike Causes Mill Shutdown 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WaASsH., May 17.—The marine 
strike hag caused the closing down of the two 
mills of the Hulbert Mill Co. in Aberdeen and 
the plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co., in Hoquiam. The Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is running five days a week on six 
hours’ time. Other mills may be obliged to 
close if the situation does not change. 





To Formulate Policy on Taxation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announces 
that its advisory tax committee will meet in 
Chicago late in June to formulate definitely the 
views of the lumber industry relative to revision 
of the Federal tax laws. Points to be discussed 
probably will include: 

1—The most acceptable method of taxation 
which will supply necessary revenue if the ex- 


cess profits and other similar taxes are repealed. | 


2—Exactly what changes in the excess profits 
tax should be urged if it is seen that. some form 
of this tax will be continued. 

3—To determine as nearly as possible the 
comparative merits of all the different systems 
of taxation which at the time of the meeting 
seem to be under serious consideration by Con- 
gress. 





~ 


Urges Uses. of Uniform Order Blank .- 


Important action in reference to the adop- 
tion and use of a uniform order blank was 
taken at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held at the office of the association in 
Chicago on Thursday of this week. The idea 
of the adoption by retail lumber dealers of a 
uniform order blank was first suggested by the 
Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. Later a form of uniform 
order blank was recommended by the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and 
thru that organization the attention of the. 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was directed to the matter and ‘a special com- 
mittee, of which Guy Gray, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is chairman, was appointed to consider the mat- 
ter and make recommendation. 

During the meeting of the Third American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from various associations was held 
at which an extensive discussion was had of 
the adoption of a uniform order blank which 
resulted in the recommendation of a form for 
use by the dealers generally. 

[This suggested uniform order blank was 
printed in the Jan. 29, 1921, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

At its meeting in Chicago this week the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association authorized Secretary 
Adolph Pfund to send copies of this uniform 
order blank to all members of that association 
with a recommendation that this is a good 
form and the suggestion that it be used by 
members of this association. It is hoped thru 
this definite action to bring the uniform order 
blank to the attention of all retailers in the 
country and gradually bring about its adoption 
and general use. 












National to Co-operate with Iowans 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineton, D. C., May 18.—With a view 

to assisting the lumber dealers of Iowa in get- 

ting acquainted with the trade extension activi- 
ties of lumber manufacturers; the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association is endeavoring 
to work out some practical method of codpera- 
tion with the Iowa Builders’ Supply Association. 

The Iowa association under the direction of 

William H. Badeaux, is planning a Statewide 
series of meetings for the promotion and main- 
tenance of higher standards of business efli- 
ciency, for the purpose of strengthening the 
relationship between manufacturer and dealer, 
and generally improving the retail building ma- 
terial business. 


National’s Directors to Meet at Coast 
-[Special telegram to- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—The board of 

directors of the National Lumber Manufactur- 

ers’ Association will hold a meeting on the 

Pacific ¢oast some time in July. Definite dates 

and the place of meeting will be announced 

later. 


To Confer with Commerce Department 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. CO... May 18.—Representa- 
tives of all associatiggg.-of lumber producers 
will attend a confereggg.with the Department 
of Commerce next ty regarding the gath- 
ering and distribut data on production, 
sales, stocks and 
















Creditors Take Part in Management 

MaRINETTE, Wis:, May -17.—At a meeting 
here yesterday. of the personal creditors of 
Hiram F. Below and creditors of the Below 
Sawmill Co., of this city, it was decided to 
continue both lines of business, to be operated 
under the following committees: . For the Be- 
low Sawmill Co.: G, A. Blesch, A. J. Whit- 
ford and A. H. Ryall; for Hiram F. Below: 
R. B. Goodman, C. W. Fish, George Farns 
worth and David Wolf. These committees ap- 
pointed E. C. Dawley as manager for the 
creditors and Mr. Dawley in turn arranged to 
continue Mr. Below in charge of the business. 
The meeting was attended by 90 percent of the 
creditors and they were practically unanimous 
in deciding to continue the business under the 
above arrangements. 

Unfavorable business conditions of last fall, 
affecting the lumber production end as well as 
the marketing, together with unfavorable rail- 
way service and industrial conditions obtaining 
in the Marinette district thru the preceding 
spring and summer combined to prevent Mr. 
Below and his sawmill company from paying 
commercial obligations as they fell due. All 
employees, however, have been and are being 
promptly paid. The larger part of the assets 
are in lands, buildings, machinery and other 
fixed forms, thus making it difficult to meet 
bills at maturity. Therefore Mr. Below of- 
fered several weeks ago to turn over his and 
his company’s assets for the benefit of creditors 
and to codperate to the fullest extent with the 
supervisory committees so that all creditors 
may receive their claims in full as soon as 
possible. _ é 

The H.-F. Below Lumber Co. is not involved 
in the’ H. F. Below or Below Sawmill Co.’s 
situation, as the former company is organized 
for the purpose of acting exclusively. as agent 
or broker in lumber selling. Its agency activ- 
ities will continue as heretofore. 





THE WHITE bark pine grows at as great an 
altitude as any other tree of the United States, 
and a species of wormwood that occurs in the 
Death Valley grows in altitudes as low as any. 
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LA BELLE IRON WORKS CASE DECIDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—In a decision 
handed down today by the Associate Justice 
Pitney in the La Belle Iron Works ease the 
United State Supreme Court upheld the conten- 
tion of the Government that the increased value 
of property or natural resources held by cor- 
porations, even tho it be held as ‘‘invested 
eapital,’’ is income and therefore taxable under 
the income tax laws. 

This decision is of great importance to all 
corporations holding natural resources, such as 
timber. The opinion was concurred in by the 
other members of the bench and leaves no room 
for argument on the ground that the court was 
sharply divided. 

Important lumber interests intervened in the 
La Belle Iron Works case because it vitally 
affects concerns with large timber holdings. 
The facts in the case and the contentions are 
briefly as follows: 

The La Belle Iron Works, a corporation organized 
in 1875 in West Virginia, acquired ore lands prior 
to the year 1904 for the sum of $190,000. Ex- 
tensive exploration and development work was 
carried on and it was proved that the land con- 
tained large bodies of ore, so that between 1904 and 
1912 the property increased in known value to 
$10,105,400 and, as alleged, the property at all 
times from 1912 to 1917 had a value not less than 
this sum. In 1912 the company capitalized the ore 
property on its books at $10,105,400 and in the 
same year the old stock of the company, consisting 
of a par value of $9,915,400, all of one class, was 
called in; the charter amended by making the 
amount of authorized stock $10,000,000 par value 
of common stock and $10,000,000 par value of pre- 
ferred stock. When the. old stock was turned in 
each stockholder received in exchange one share of 
the new common stock and one share of the new 
preferred stock for each share of his former stock. 

The income tax Act concerned in this case is the 


Act of Oct. 3, 1917, which provided, under Title I, 
for the taking, as an income tax, of certain per- 
centages of income of corporations and individuals. 
Title II of this Act provided for the levying of an 
excess profits tax on individuals and corporations. 
The theory of this excess profits tax was that after 
allowing a fair return of not less than 7 percent 
nor more than 9 percent upon invested capital, all 
the balance of the income should, be subject to 
“excess profits tax,” the rates of tax running up to 
60 percent. From this it will be seen that if the 
invested capital of the taxpayer was large enough 
so that the net income did not exceed 7 or 9 percent 
on such invested capital, then there were no excess 
profits to be taxed. It was, therefore, important 
that the invested capital of taxpayers be made as 
large as possible. 

The term “invested capital” is defined in Section 
207 of the 1917 Act, whieh provides, to state the 
law briefly, that “invested capital’ includes : 


I.—Actual cash paid in; 


II.—Actual cash value of tangible property 
paid in other-than cash, for stock or shares 
in such corporations at the time of such pay- 
ment (but in case such tangible property was 
paid in prior to Jan. 1, 1914, the actual cash 
value of such property as of Jan. 1, 1914, but 
in no case to exceed the par value of the 
original stock or shares specifically issued 
therefor) ; and 

IlIl.—Paid in or earned surpius and un- 
divided profits used or employed in the busi- 
ness, exclusive of undivided profits earned dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

(Article 47 of Regulation 41 relates to the “ex- 
cess profits tax” and provides that stocks when 
paid in for stock or shares in a corporation will be 
regarded as tangible property paid in.) 

The Government took the attitude that to de 
termine whether or not this corporation made “ex- 
cess profits” in 1917 the “invested capital” so far 
as the property turned in for stock is concerned 


ean not, under the law, exceed the par value of 
the original stock issued, or $9.915.400. 

The contentions of the La Belle Iron Works were 
as follows: 

I. The company is entitled to include as paid in 
or earned surplus and undivided profits, the in- 
crease in the value of the ore lands. 

II. The stock of the company—consisting of com- 
mon stock par value $9,915,400 and preferred stock 
par value $9,915,400, a total of $19,830,800— 
issued in 1912 was fully paid for either by (1) the 
tangible assets, including the ore lands at their 
increased value, or (2) the certificates of the old 
common stock. In either case tangible property 
was paid in for shares with an actual! cash value 
equal to $19,830,800 and the company is entitled 
to include the full amount in its invested capital. 


The court stated the facts of the case in 
detail and also stated the contentions of the 
parties and then said that the history of the 
act indicated that there is no merit in the vari- 
ous contentions of the complainant and affirmed 
the holding of the court of claims which was as 
follows: 

(1) That the Act in question (40 Stat. 305) un- 
dertakes to define “invested capital” and the aver- 
ments to the petition can not be said to bring the 
plaintiff’s case within the definition of section 207. 

(2) That the increase in value of plaintiff’s ore 
lands, which was first declared to be surplus and 
afterward treated as the basis of a stock divide 
did not thereby become earned surplus or undivid 
profits or invested capital within the meaning of 
the Act of 1917. The stock dividend added no g 
to, and took nothing from, the corporation’s in- 
vested capital. 

(3) That the inequalities, which can arise in the 
application of the statute to particular cases, can 
not be corrected by judicial construction, where the 
enactment is otherwise valid. 

(4) That where the Act is ambiguous or uneer- 
tain the construction of it by the administrative 
officers charged with its execution is entitled to 
great respect. 





MILLS ORGANIZE CENTRAL BOX PLANT 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—According to a 
report received here from Klamath Falls, Ore., 
a new box factory and planing mill with an an- 
nual capacity of 10,000,000 feet will be erected 
at Klamath Falls this year, if the plans of a 
number of several owners of small mills of that 
section materializes. Maj. G. G. Hall, of the 
Langell Lumber Co., in codperatién with other 
members of the California-Oregon Lumbermen’s 
Club, has taken preliminary steps toward organ- 
ization of a company, calling for a capital stock 
of $75,000 with $40,000 already subscribed. 
The site has been chosen, it is reported, and an 
option obtained. The purpose is to provide 
a better market for the output of the mills. 
Mills that are members would ship to the plant 
where the material would be sorted, graded, 
worked up and marketed to the best advantage, 
the factory acting as a clearing house. 


REFORESTATION PROPOSITION DEFERRED 

New Organs, LA., May 16.—The Louisiana 
constitutional convention, -in session at Baton 
Rouge, debated the proposed constitutional 
article on reforestation last Wednesday. Henry 
E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., who is 
chairman of the convention’s conservation com- 
mittee, led.the fight for its adoption, but some 
of the delegates balked at the provision stipu- 
lating that the severance taxes derived from 
timber and. other forest products should be 
devoted to-the forestry division and to the pur- 
chase of land for reforestation. Tho it ex- 
pressly provided that the moneys thus dedicated 
should be in excess of the allotment of the 
amount set aside out of the severance taxes for 
construetion of the Greater Agricultural College, 
this clause of the article was opposed as tend- 
ing to create a confusion that might endanger 
the college project. Mr. Peterman, of St. Mary 
Parish—a member of the Kyle Lumber Co.— 
also spoke in opposition, contending that it 
would be a bad policy for the State to go into 
the land and forestry business. 

Mr. Hardtner made a vigorous defense of 
the article as reported by. his committee, re- 
viewing the history of conservation in Louisiana. 
The first severance tax written upon the Louis- 


iana statute book, he recalled, provided that 
the proceeds of the tax derived from the sever- 
ance of timber should be devoted to conservation. 
Later it was diverted into the general fund. 
If the original law had been left unaltered 
and enforced, he contended, there would not 
be an acre of denuded and worthless land in 
Louisiana today. He stressed the need of re- 
forestation and urged the fairness of the pro- 
visions embodied in the proposed constitutional 


MILLION-FOOT FIR CARGO QUICKLY UNLOADED 


New Lonpon, Conn., May 16.—A matter of 
more than ordinary interest in eastern lumber 
circles, and especially in eastern Connecticut, 
was the recent arrival of a cargo of more than 
1,000,000 feet of Douglas fir from the Columbia 
River district, via the Panama Canal. The ship- 
ment was made in the magnificent steamer Brush. 

The eargo, which consisted of plank and tim- 

bers, was unloaded in 





Pacific Coast Cargo Being Discharged at New London, Conri. 


article. After extended debate, however, the 
convention voted to recommit the article, with 
all proposed amendments, to the committee for 
a general over-hauling. e 


SoME COUNTRY BRIDGES in California are 
floored with laurel planks. This is a hardwood 
that is rather abundant in the northern part of 
that State. As an ornamental wood it compares 
with Circassian walnut, and its place is in the 
— factory rather than with bridge ma- 
terial. 


four days. In one work- 
ing day, more than 400,- 

feet was unloaded 
from four hatches. This 
is believed to be a rec- 
ord for quick dispatch 
for any port on the At- - 
lantic seaboard. 

The plant of the 
Thames River Lumber 
Co., consignee of the 
shipment, adjoins the 
State terminal pier, and 
by utilizing lighters, 
ears and the'storage fa- 
cilities at the pier, the 
workmen were able to 
accomplish this feat, 
which the Thames River 
company claims it can 
duplicate for even larger 
shipments coming into 
New London. The New 
London plant is splen- 
didly equipped itself, 
and nearby facilities are 
surpassed at but few 
points in this country. 
The majority of the timber brought by the 
Brush was lightered to the company’s boom and 
about one-half of the plank is now being’ dis- 
tributed by. car and automobile trucks to in- 
terior points. The Thames River Lumber Co.’s 


‘mill equipment is entirely adequate to handle all 


requirements for resawing and dressing for both 
heavy construction or house finish jobs. 

The trip of the steamer Brush from San Fran- 
cisco to New London was especially fast, being 
made in seventeen days, much. less than the 
average time required by all-rail transportation. 
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Getting Fun Out of the Day’s Work 








| Here is a 
very rare 
picture. It 


; a oo Bf he 
ks we Tea, itor 
l INA ae. Wai ill in action. 

That’s why 
it is rare. He seldom is that way. Upon this 
occasion, however, our staff artist caught him 
as he was trying to get a contribution for this 
department from a hardboiled lumberman who 
wasn’t in a funny mood just then. Queer look- 
ing nut, isn’t he? (The editor, we mean.) 
However, ‘‘like attracts like,’’ and somehow he 
has got together quite a bunch of out of the 
ordinary stuff, mostly contributed by lumbermen, 
from all over the country, which he intends run- 
ning from time to time. It all pertains more 
or less to the lumber business and, honestly, 
we shouldn’t wonder if you found some of it 
pretty interesting. 

You probably remember that a couple of 
weeks ago the freak editor threatened to do 
something of this kind. Probably he‘ should 
have been headed off then, but now, we fear, it 
is too late. Well, kind reader, you know the 
worst, so—‘‘Let’s go!’’. 





| 


Nothing freakish about this letter from Les- 
lie Ashley, of the Santa Clara Lumber Co., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., but it contains a cracking 
good story, and an idea or two besides, ‘so it is 
accorded the well deserved honor of heading 
this first instalment of gloom chasers. He 
starts out thus: 

Your suggestion appearing on page 43 of the 
April 16 issue—“Let’s get a little fun out of life’— 

‘is commendable. Anyone familiar with Tumber- 
men’s conventions knows that some of the most 
entertaining experiences are related by men from 
whom one might expect the least humor. I'll ven- 
ture to say that a dozen lumbermen gathered 
around a camp fire could tell enough laughable 
stories to keep one chuckling for a month. Of 
course, half the fun usually is in the telling, but, 
even so, a d story, tho —— in print, may be 
,animated by some reader who is a good story teller. 
I have in mind a case in point: 


How to “Speed Up” Shingling 

A wealthy New Yorker leased a camp site and 
fishing privileges on the shore line of a pond in 
our timber preserves and arranged with our woods 
superintendent, Fred LeBoeuf, for the erection of a 
rustic ca: While the buildings were under con- 
struction he came up from New York and was 
taken on a bj ¢ of inspection by Mr. LeBoeuf. Dur- 

g the ride it developed that his hobby was “Dfii- 

cy,” and hig wiews on the subject formed the 
burden of the conversation during the long drive. 
Upon arrival at the camp they found two men 
shingling one side of the roof. The exponent of 
efficiency studied them for some time, then, turning 
to Fr he said: “Say, Mr. LeBoeuf, den’t you 
think that those men would be more efficient if you 
had one of them start at the ridgepole and the 
other at the eaves and have them try to see which 
a A get his half of the shingling done 
rs i. 
I wish you could hear Fred tell it.’ I wish, too, 
ou could hear him tell the story of the little 
ver. that had to have his teeth-sharpened. 

We wish the same—but, believe us! we are 
going to get the story of that little beaver, if 
we have to s#and the editorial freak—beg par- 
don, the freak editor, to Tupper Lake it. 
Watch for it! 

Fun at Conventions 


Did you notice what Mr. Ashley said about 
fun at lumbermen’s conventions, and ‘‘ain’t it 
the truth?’’ What’s the funniest thing, next 
to Doug Malloch, you ever saw at a lumber con- 
vention? What’s the best story you ever heard 
at a gathering of lumbermen? Jot it down, or 
dictate it to the young lady before you go any 
_ farther. Just for a starter here are one or two 
amising incidents observed by the writer: _ 

At one of the retailers’. meetings last winter 
@ speaker told a good story and ‘‘got away 
with it’’ in great shape. He was followed by 
a local man, who had not been present when 
his predecessor on the program spoke. He re- 
lated the same story, with all the frills and 
flourishes of. the accomplished raconteur, but 
to his evident surprise received only perfunc- 
tory applause. The third speaker entered the 


hall as the second man was leaving the plat- 
form, and introduced his remarks by telling, 
or starting to tell, the story that had already 
been heard twice. The howls of laughter that 
greeted his opening sentences warned him that 
something was not exactly right, and sensing 
the situation, he gracefully switched into. his 
address, leaving the story half told. 

At a lumbermen’s meeting in a middlewestern 
State a delegate rose to offer a motion. Altho 
a ready and able speaker ordinarily, upon this 
occasion his tongue got a little twisted and in- 
stead of his moving, as was his intention, that 
a certain pending matter be referred to the 
‘¢incoming’’ administration he suggested that 
it be referred to the ‘‘in-growing’’ admin- 
istration. 

Now it’s your turn. Send in some samples of 
convention fun. 


**How Are Collections?’’ 


Arthur Slagle, of the Slagle Lumber OCo., 
Greenfield, Ohio, sends this one. Maybe you 
have received similar letters lately, tho probably 
more correctly spelled and written, for the sen- 
timents expressed are, unfortunately, more or 
less common. By way of explanation Mr. Slagle 
says that the company’s bookkeeper called on 
the writer of the letter printed below, to collect 
an old account, and received a promise of settle- 
ment the following month, About a month later 
the company received a letter, which is here 
quoted, with spelling, punctuation ete. un- 
changed : 

Mr. Slagle A few days a Go Mr Starn Stoped 
with A Statement for My Balance and I Thaught 
I could give you Som arde Te ac But I cant 
Meat it at This Time as Bissness is awfull Dull 
and not Meny’ People Bevels aney, Money. are 
Shaveig Then Selves and it is awfull Hard on 
Barbers and To be onest I cant Pay This Bal untill 


Bissness gets Better This Sprig Som Tine You wi! 
get your noney Then al Right 


Mr. Slagle adds: ‘‘As you probably can Je- 
duce from this letter the writer is a barber, 
whose business is rather dull. (Like his razors?) 
We might further state that his business -c- 
mains dull, as he has not yet made settlement ’’ 

Query: Did he think that ‘‘Sprig’’ would 
accelerate the growth of whiskers and thereby 
make ‘‘ Bissness’’ better? 

That reminds us of a lumber retailer who iad 
a —— Swede working in his yard. Trade being 
dull, with little to do in the yard, the retailer 
thought he would cash in on Ole’s leisure by 
sending him out to collect some tough accouits, 
So he gave him a statement of Bill Smith’s 
account and sent him forth to interview that 
gentleman. Upon Ole’s return the dealer asked 
him what Smith had said. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Ole, 
‘*Meester Smith he say he pay in Yanuary.’’ 
**Good!’’ said the pleased lumberman, ‘‘ that’s 
more than I could ever get him to promise be- 
fore; so he really said he would pay the bi!! in 
January, did he?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ replied Ole, 
scratching his head, ‘‘he not say yoost that; 
he say it be a dam cold day when he pay it, and 
Ay tank that be about Yanuary!’’ 

Help! Aid! Assist! 

No, kind reader, this department is not going 
to be made up of exactly this kind of material 
every time. There will be variety. We have on 
tap some real freaks, puzzles, brain teasers, and 
all that sort of thing. So don’t be discouraged 


~ —and, don’t shoot the freak editor, who is doing 


the best he can with a limited mental endow- 
ment. Help him out. Remember that even the 
conductor of one of the most popular and widely 
read daily newspaper ‘‘columns’’ has for his 
daily slogan: ‘‘Help! Help!’’ 





Production of Lumber in 1919 


Wasuinerton, D. C., May 16.—A preliminary 
comparative report on the production of lumber, 
lath and shingles for 1919-has been issued by 
Director W. M. Steuart, of the bureau of the 
census, Department of Commerce. 

The report, which was compiled in codpera- 
tion with the Forest Service, shows the quan- 
tities of lumber, lath and shingles manufactured 
in the United States during 1909 and 1919. 
Figures for 1919 are preliminary and subject to 
such changes as may be necessary from further 
examination of the reports. : 

PRODUCTION OF LUMBER BY PRINCIPAL STATES AND 
or LATH AND SHINGLES, 1909 anv 1919. 
































'e6' ie 

State 1518” 1500 Sis 1560 
United States.. 30,235 46,584 34,552,100 44,500,800 
Washington .... 592 714 4,961,200 3,862,900 
ee 476 641 3,163,900 3,551,900 
Chinese te 507 645 2,577,400 1,899,000 
Mississippi ..... 1,449 1,761 2,390,100 2,572,700 
Alabama ........ 1,926 2,125 1,798,800 ~1,601,00C 

Arkansas ....... 1,447 1,958 1,772,200 All 
North Carolina 3,214 3,249 1,654,400 177,700. 
DOME: - aavecccves 444 663 1,379,800 099,101 
California ...... 158 2738 1,259,400 148,500 
Florida ......3.. 425 471 1,137,400 ah. ‘OK 
Wisconsin. ...... 489 1,205 1,116,300 025 , 00 
Virginia | cccties 044 8,485 1,098,000 2,101,700 
Georgia ......... 1,772 1,991 894,000 1,342,300 
Michigan ....... 373 «1,268 875,900 1,889,70C 
Tennessee ...... 1,856 2,631 792,1 1,223,900 
MNO Su eataiccces 181 290 765,400 645,800 

West Virginia... 736 1,524 763,100 1,472. 
Minnesota ...... 355 726 699,600 1,561,500 
Pennsylvania 1,529 2,974 630,500 1,462,800 
South Carolina 809 998 621,700 897,700 
eres 681 1,181 596,100 1,111,600 
Kentucky ....... 1,222 , 2,351 612,1 860,700 
All other states 6,650 1465 3,092,700 5,603,400 
MET eee 1,127 * 1,871,000 3,703,200+ 
Shingles ........ 1,725 * 9,453,000f 14,907,400t 

*Not reported. Thousand pieces. 

The res shown for the two years are 


comparable and cover the production of lum- 
ber by custom mills as well as the larger mer- 


chant.establishments. During the intervening 


years, from 1909 to 1919, the bureau of the 


census and the Forest Service have compiled 
and published annual statistics of the. lumber 
cut. The cut shown for these years, however, 
did not include the production by small mills 
cutting less than 50,000 feet annually. 

The total value, at the mill, of the lumber 
manufactured during -1919 as reported was ap- 
proximately $1,043,932,000, or an average of 
$30.21 a thousand feet, as against $684,479,900, 
or an average of $15.38 a thousand feet, for 
the cut of 1909, The total value for 1919 is 
based on average values reported by a majority 
of the mills. The total value of the lath cut 
in 1919 was approximately $9,229,000; and of 
the shingles, approximately $41,118,000. 


NEW WHOLESALER SPECIALIZES IN GUM 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17.—Miles J. Byrns. 
until recently seeretary and treasurer of the 
Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., has formed a 
new wholesale lumber firm to be known as the 
M. J. Byrns Lumber Co.. The company will 
do a general wholesale business, specializing in 
hardwoods and making a specialty of gum. Mr. 
Byrns will open offices at 705 Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati. The new firm will begin 
to function immediately. Mr. Byrns has had 
many years practical experience in the hari- 
wood lumber business, both in the manufactur- 
ing and selling end. He has arranged to repre- 
sent a number of southern mills. He retains his 
financial interest in the Cumberland Valley 
Lumber Co. and remains a director. Mr. 
Byrns was the predecessor of Newell H. Har- 
grave as president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati. 








For FISCAL YEAR ended June 30 expenses of 
operation and maintenance of the Panama Canl 
were $6,548,272, while the revenue amounted to 
$8,935,871. 
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American Wholesalers’ First Annual Vigorously __ 
| Reiterates Call for Efficient Distribution 


About three hundred enthusiastic lumber 
wholesalers from all parts of the United States 
gathered in Chicago last Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 18 and 19, for the first annual 
convention of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, which was held in the Floren- 
tine Room of the Congress Hotel. It was 
one of the most successful meetings that have 
been held in this city in recent years, and the 
spirit of faith in the work and future of the 
association, of optimism in regard to their 
business and of good fellowship was in 
evidence everywhere. 

The directors of the association and several 
of the prominent members arrived in the city 
early in the week, and on Tuesday, the day 
before the opening of the general sessions, 
there .was held a series of directors’ and com- 
mittee meetings at which various matters were 
thrashed over and whipped into shape for pres- 
entation before the main body at the regular 
sessions. 

The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co. (Ine.), 
New York City, shortly after 10 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. After a few words in explanation 
of the meeting, President Burton announced that 
William Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago, who 
had been scheduled to make the address of wel- 
come, had been unable to be present, and intro- 
duced L. O. Ericson, corporation counsel for 
the city of Chicago, who had been delegated 
by the mayor to appear in his stead. 

Mr. Ericson. expressed himself as particularly 
gratified that the mayor had chosen him to ex- 
tend the welcome of the city to the assembled 
lumbermen, inasmuch as he counted himself one 
of them by virtue of a rather-slender connection 
with the industry in the days of his youth. He 
told how his immigrant family of ten children 


had settled in Wisconsin in the days when the 


trees grew big and plentiful in that State, and 
how while still a small child he first helped chop- 
ping timber to clear his father’s land and then 
worked in a small mill near that locality. Mr. 
Ericson then assured the visiting lumbermen of 
the freedom of the city and brought the message 
from the mayor that if the city administration 


could in any way contribute to the pleasure of 


their visit it stood in readiness to be called upon. 
A Power for Eliminating Trade Abuses 


N. C. Mather, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, was next introduced by 
President Burton and he welcomed the whole- 
salers in behalf of the local lumbermen. Mr. 
Mather said that he wished to congratulate the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association on its 
first anniversary on the tremendous growth that 
it has shown so far, which, he said, he felt sure 
was bey in the annals of association his- 
tory. e believed that the association has a 
great future, but emphasized that it also has 
great responsibilities. He said that the great 

uty of the association to the public as well as 
to the lumber industry is to improve and sustain 
the ethics of the lumber trade, especially as 
regards wholesaling so as to remove the erro- 
neous impression in the public mind of the eco- 
nomic value of the wholesaler. He expressed the 
hope that the association will prove a powerful 
factor in eliminating trade abuses, saying in 
the same breath that trade abuses as a matter 
of fact are exceptions in the lumber - trade; 
but because contrary to such exceptions the im- 
pression has been gained by the public that the 
lumbermen are not altogether fair and given to 
profiteering whenever opportunity offers. ‘‘I 
eontend,’’ said Mr. Mather, ‘‘that the lumber 
business is the highest ethically; but, the pub- 
lic, misinformed on the lumber industry as it 
is, has never been brought to a realization of 
this. This is a powerful association, and with 
so much power it is up to you men who com- 
prise it to combat these erroneous impressions 
and place the facts in a clear light before the 
public. You owe this not only to the lumber 
-trade but to the entire lumber industry. and it is 


because of the peculiar functions of the whole- 
saler in connection with the consuming public 
that the rest of us, the. manufacturer and the 
retailer look to you for these results.’’ Mr. 
Mather then told the lumbermen that the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago every day 
keeps open house at its headquarters, and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to them to avail 
themselves of the association’s facilities while 
in the city. 

After personally thanking Mr. Mather for his 
brief remarks so pregnant with thought, Presi- 
dent Burton éalled upon Waldo E. Holmes, of 
the Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, Wash., to deliver 





THE VICE PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


. May 13, 1921. 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 


It would have given me great pleasure, 
had the pressure of public business per- 
mitted, to have attended the convention 
of the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. 

Thru the courtesy of Joseph E. Davies, 
I am glad to extend to you my wish that 
your convention may be a highly suc- 
cessful one and that its deliberations and 
activities may continue to be beneficial 
to the industry and to the public. 

In a system of competitive industry, 
the legitimate wholesaler performs a 
useful as well as a public service. It is 
very clear that many smaller and effi- 
cient units of production in your great 
industry could not find the markets for 
their products but for the service which 
the wholesaler performs. 

It seems also clear that in the exten- 
sion of credits to consumers of lumber, 
many hundreds of miles distant from the 
smaller producing mills, the wholesaler is 
performing a function which no small 
organization could possibly sustain. 

In bringing into the market lumber 
from many different parts of the coun- 
try, from both large and small mills, at 
the cheapest possible price to the con- 
sumer, by reason of the experience and 
knowledge of the business which the 
wholesaler possesses, the consuming pub- 
lic receives direct advantage in many 
instances from your efforts. 

To the degree that you and the mem- 
bers of your association perform these 
functions, to that degree you are con- 
tributing to the wholesome conditions 
which in the long run contribute to the 
welfare of all the people of the country, 
and to that extent you are furthering 
that policy of this Government which 
has made our industry great and free. 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 











the response. Mr. Holmes’ remarks were full of 
optimism. One point he made was that business 
today is not nearly so bad as many lumbermen 
have been led to believe. To quote a sentence 
that the meeting applauded greatly: ‘‘There is 
plenty of business in this country—business 
that we don’t appreciate, simply because we 
have been led to believe that business has 
stopped, which is not true. That is only an idea 
that we have gotten into our heads, and if we 
will only put it out our eyes will be opened to 
the fact that we are not as bad off as we think 
we are, but that there is quite a good deal of 
business to be had if we only go after it.’’ 
Mr. Holmes congratulated the officers and the 
directorate upon the association’s wonderful 
growth during the year. The association started 
out a year ago with only 100 members; now it 
has over 300, and ‘when the second annual con- 


vention meets he felt sure that the membership ~ 
would amount to 1,000. 


The President’s Address 


When Mr. Burton arose to deliver the presi- 
dent’s address the convention sent up three 
great cheers in appreciation of his faithful and 
invaluable work during the year that he has 
held office. After fittingly acknowledging this 
evidence of appreciation President Burton 
spoke as follows: 

About a year ago last February, Mr. Germain, 
Mr. Krauss, and one or two others approached me 
on the subject of olning a national association of 
wholesalers. My first thought was that there were 


already in existence a sufficient number of lu 
trade associations, wholesale and otherwise. ~ 


Krauss told me, however, that many. of the firms ~ | 


who were associated together during the war in the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribut 
keenly felt the necessity for an organization o 
wholesale lumber dealers that would function in 
a broad, national way. Mr. Putman told me that 
this idea liad been sold to him and he was willing 
to relinquish his position with the Southern Pine 
Association, provided an association could be 
formed of representative wholesalers thruout the 
entire United States, who would band themselves 
together for the express purpose of furthering the 
interests of lumber wherever produced or consumed, 
and thereby, thru properly organized methods of 
distribution, benefit not only themselves but the 
manufacturers, retailers and the public. 

This scheme appealed to me as I know it has 
to all of you, as having wonderful possibilities. In 
May, 1920, we met in ef and held our organ- 
ization meeting. _As a result of this meeting, the 
association was launched with a membership of 
103. a membership today is more than three 
times that number.) code of ethics was adopted 
¢ —— we = 7 cone a at that early- 

by mem was rly representativ 
all sections of the United States. mr sits 


Great Progress Made in Arbitration 


One of the fundamental principles adopted was 
that of ee arbitration among our members 
and the agreement that a member must submit to 
arbitration a ce when called upon to do 
so either by a fellow member.or a nonmember. I 
believe I am safe in saying that we haye gone 
further and made greater progress with this par- - 
ticular feature of association work and have ac- 
complished more than any other lumber associa- 
tion in existence. Our arbitration decisions are 
published to our members as fast as rendered, and 
many are made public thru the medium: of trade 
journals. These sions are rendered after taking 
due cognizance both of the jegal rights of the 
parties, as well as customs of the trade. Settle- 
ments have been made in accordance with the de- 
aes weet rhe dge ee ome ¥ many Naeem = we 

received written approv: rom parties 
to the issue. a oe 

The statistical service that we have furnished to 
our members, qupplemen ped by the system of charts, 
has proved invaluable to those who have used it. 

It has been our earnest endeavor not to enter 
into competition with other existing organizations 
or to duplicate serviee already pony furnished 
by others, but to refrain from localizing our efforts 
in any particular, and attempt to accomplish in 
a national way those things which are of vital 
importance to wholesalers of lumber wherever 
loeated. - In onr efforts to accomplish this we 
have negotiated in a codperative way ‘with other 
associations. . 


President Harding Commends Arbitration Efforts 
lt is perhaps significant that during the last year 

a great deal of interest has deve = ‘ eoncerning 

interassociation arbitration, which was not 

ent prior to the organization of this amnecialion: 

For example: A committee eo ae of representa- 

tives from several of the leading wholesale and, 


retail associations. was last fall and has 

Set setee SNR EE cpecdetel we 
im @ a) a 

cial committee, of Ww! a rer erative ot = 


organization is a mt \ r the purpose 

dra an interassociation gin of procedure in 
arbitration far as we can learn, our 
plan will und be used as a basis. As & 
matter of fact, ve been requested to draw 
the general plan consideration by that com- 
mittee. As evidence of the fact that our me’ 


thods 
have received high govern’ tal roval it gives 
me a ter read th following letter i 
the t of the United States : ; 
“My ppaR MR. Burton: 
“I would be grateful if you will extend my 
message of greetings and wishes to the 
members of the American Lumber 


Association at their convention in Chicago 


next week. 
“Your industry is one of those that are in 
eng to render useful service to the —— 
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your organization to establish arbitration of 

differences in the industry, deserve commen- 

dation. The comparative suspension of build- 
ing operations for a long period makes it 
especially desirable that in every possible way 
encouragement should be extended new to 
those who would help cope with the shortage in 
housing conditions, and I trust your members 
will find a way to contribute in that direction. 
“Most sincerely yours, 

“(Sgd.) Warren G. Harpine.” 

Furthermore, it may interest you to know that 
your president has been appointed a member on 
the committee on ethies of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This committee was ap- 
pointed after 1 had gone into detailed explanation 
with some of the officers and directors of the cham- 
ber as to the high standard of membership and 
splendid results to our association thru the adop- 
tion of our code. I think I may say, without 
violating any confidence, that some similar pro- 
cedure probably will, within the very near future, 
be adopted both by the national chamber and the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

In conclusion, the last six or eight months have 
been probably as trying a period as any association 
has ever encountered, We have not permitted our 
service to lag, however, and while practising the 
most rigid economy, we feel that we have achieved 
results of which our organization should be proud. 
Personally 1 look to the future with confidence. 
I believe that we, individually, will prosper and 
that we should give our wholehearted and en- 
thusiastic support to our organization and to those 
who are responsible for the direction of its affairs. 
We have worth while work to do. Let us continue 
in the future as in the past, to build up rather than 
to tear down, to codperate rather than to com- 
pete. If we will continue to do these things, I am 
satisfied we will be proud of the results we shall 
be able to achieve, and prouder still of the fact 
that we are banded together as 100 percent whole- 


salers. 
Financial Reports 


Frank H. Burnaby, of Burnaby. Bros. Lumber 
Co., Chicago, then gave his report. as treasurer. 
This report covering eleven and one-third 
months from May 20, 1920, the date of the 
association ’s organization, to May 1, 1921, 
showed expenditures to have amounted to 
$62,356.23, and revenues to have been 
$52,364.00, making a deficit of $9,992.14. In 
addition to this organizing and promotion ex- 


pense incurred before the formal organization ~ 


of the association amounted to $11,146.46, mak- 
ing a total deficit of $21,138.60. 

Thomas 8. Dennis, of, the Turner, Dennis & 
Lowry Lumber Co., ‘Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the finance committee, in making his report 
immediately following Mr. Burnaby, pointed 
out that this financial statement is not so bad 
as will appear at first glance. In the first place 
more than $11,000 was spent before the as- 
sociation actually got going; in the second, the 
association got going at heavy expense with 
only 100 members, whereas, at the end of the 
fiscal year it had more than 300 members, or 
in other words, that the monthly income at the 
end of the year had increased more than 200 
percent over what it was in the beginning, and 
he showed that had the membership been of its 

resent size thruout the year, instead of show- 
ing a loss the books now would show a very sub- 
stantial balance. Another thing that had af- 
fected the income of the association during the 
last year, by. virtue of the fact that the dues 
are assessed according to the volume of business 
handled by the members, was the great slump in 
business which took place last summer and 
which has continued down to the present day. 
The average dues during the last year of poor 
business have been $25 a month. Mr. Dennis 
reckoned that even with this low average the 
income from the 300 members, or less than is 
at present on the association’s roll, would not 
only meet current expenses for the year, but 
would also wipe out. last year’s deficit. - Hence, 
he was not at all pessimistic regarding the 
financial report; to the contrary, he was con- 
vinced that next year’s report will be favorable 
in all respects. : 

Directing Managers’ Report 

When L. R. Putman, directing manager of the 
association, rose to make his report there was a 
great round of applause and cheers. ‘‘That’s 
what is carrying us along,’’ commented Mr. Put- 
man as soon as the enthusiasm subsided. In his 
address Mr. Putman emphasized the fact that 
efficient distribution is the great problem now 
confronting the civilized world. Until a few 
months ago production and more production 
was the battle ery of commerce. At the ninth 
annual convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at Atlantic City, N. J., 


last month, the best informed business men in 
this country presented their views on the com- 
mercial situation, and it was their unanimous 
opinion, said Mr. Putman, that an overproduc- 
tion of every important commodity was strongly 
in evidence. It was the further opinion of 
these men that this overproduction and the 
consequent lowering of prices may necessarily 
be expected to continue for some years to come. 
It is not production that is needed at this time; 
it is increased efficiency in distribution, and it 
is imperative that the efficient distribution of 
lumber and wood products should receive the 
careful study and thought of all lumbermen. A 
very large part of the lumber moves into con- 
sumption thru the wholesaler and it is up to 
him, more than to any other factor in the trade, 
to see to it that there is more efficiency in the 
distribution of his product. ; 


The Place of the Wholesaler 


In this connection Mr, Putman remarked that 
he often had been asked during discussions of 
the economic value of the wholesaler, where 
the wholesaler’s stocks are. Mr. Putman re- 
plied that altho their stocks in a great many 
cases are not visible, the wholesalers of this 
country have more than one billion dollars in- 
vested in the lumber business; a lot of mills 
are doing business on the wholesaler’s money 
and a lot more of them do business on his 





J. H. BURTON, 
Reélected President 


knowledge. He said he did not know what the 
public would do if the wholesaler should close 
up shop, and wondered if lumber would not 
advance 300 percent or so. It is the small mill 
that sets the price of lumber, he said, and it 
is the small mill’s output, as a general rule, 
that the wholesaler puts on the market, and he, 
therefore, is the man who controls the price, 
even tho he could not ‘‘fix’’ prices if he tried 
from now on to doomsday, but it is he who 
keeps the commodity which he handles on a 
level of reasonableness. He is, therefore, of 
very great and important service to the public, 
even if the public does not know it. ‘‘But, it 
will know it, if this association continues in 
business,’’ said Mr. Putman, ‘‘and when this 
fact is realized public antagonism of the whole- 
saler will disappear.’’ For instance, continued 
Mr. Putman, the only complaint the wholesaler 
has against the penalty feature of transporta- 
tion is that it adds to the cost to the consumer. 
It is the wholesaler’s duty to give the lumber to 
the trade as cheaply as he can. 

During the last year, said Mr. Putman, many 
of those best able to judge have made the 
statement that the most important step taken 
in the lumber industry in recent years was the 
organization of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association—the most important step, be- 
cause it created the organization of the here- 
tofore unorganized vast majority of the dis- 
tributers of America’s lumber and wood prod- 
ucts. Mr. Putman continued in part: 

Looking at the proposition from one angle, you 
could not have selected a more distressing time for 
the association's launching. From another view- 
point, however—and by far the most important— 
you have hit upon the one time above all others, 


BEN S. WOODHEAD 
First Vice President 


when such an organization is most needed. And 
after all, necessity is the only substantial reason 
for any great movement requiring the expenditure 
of time, talent and money. It is the necessity for 
the work we have attempted, which is making our 
efforts so successful. is success will continue 
wih us just so long as our energies are directed 
along constructive lines, add to the success of 
our members when their methods are sound and 
in keeping with the best customs of the trade and 
are helpful to the industry as a whole and the 
public in general. 

claim no credit for the wonderful success 
you have attained during the first year of your 
organization. t has been easy for me to sense 
the pent up enthusiastic desire on the part of 
the best brains and morals in the wholesale branch 
of the lumber business to become a constructive 
power in the industry. I have simply become a 
part of the organization at a time when 
necessity has been made strikingly apparent to 
the entire lumber world. 


A National Movement 


Altho a life-long lumberman, familiar with trade 
organizations in general and lumber associations in 
particular, I must confess that I have learned 
more about the wholesaler of lumber during the last 
year, than I had ever known.before. I have ob- 
served that the wholesale lumbermen of America 
have some outstanding traits in common. They 
are quick thinkers. They are quick actors and 
ay demand quick results. The wholesalers have 
had no opportunity to become familiar with modern 
trade association work of a national character and 
it is therefore not surprising that we have been 
called upon to render services altogether out of 
proportion with our opportunities and facilities. I 
am afraid some of you have not appreciated my 
inability to divide myself into several workin 
units at one and the same time. However, as 
said before, I look upon your success as but little 
less than phenomenal and I am sure it has never 
ee approached by any similar national move- 

e 


men 

It has been hard for some of our members to 
view our work from a national viewpoint. sae 
have been inclined to limit their vision to a smal} 
selfish proposition such as subscribing to a collec- 
tion agency or a traffic bureau or a news service 
or a claim adjusting concern or an inspection 
service. As a matter of fact, we are building our 
organization with a view to becoming hly 
efficient in all of these undertakings, but above 
and beyond all of these important services our 
officers and directors feel that the objects and 
urposes as outlined and a ge at our organiza- 
ion meeting on May 20, 1920, form the big basic 
principles for which we are striving and should 
command our first attention: To enhance 
standing and reputation of the wholesale branch of 
the lumber industry; to afford an agency for the 
protection and maintenance of the wholesaler as 
an essential factor in the lumber industry; to 
codrdinate the efforts of the wholesale organizations 
of the United States in such a manner as will 
best serve the needs of the industry and protect 
the interests of the public; to aid in the more 
efficient distribution of lumber and forest products 
thru the standardization of grades and sizes, thru 
the elimination of unfair practices and trade abuses 
in codperation with the proper Government officials, 
thru interchange of information as to improved 
methods of handling and distribution and by any 
other means, and to rate with all branches of 
the lumber industry in all constructive programs 
for the advancement of the industry and in the 
collection and dissemination of information as to 
the value and uses of lumber and forest products 
in order that the maximum consumption of these 
products may be maintained. 

Our organization meeting in Chicago last May 
has gone down in history as one of the most en- 


thusiastic meetings of lumbermen ever held. When 


our objects and purposes me known in the 
trade, we were given a hearty and cordial welcome 
not oaly by the lumber press but by the bevier ele- 
ment of both the manufacturers and retailers. 


Wonderful Growth and Recognition 


At the close of our organization meeting we had 
applications signed by 103 representative whole- 
sale lumber concerns from most of the important 
wholesale lumber centers of the country. Since 
that time our membership has increased until] on 
May 1, 1921, it totalled 312. We have every reason 
to believe that thru the systematic efforts of our 
present members our membership will easily reach 
500 before our next annual meeting. 

So earnest and so constructive have we shown 
our motives to be, that we have been given the 
fullest possible codperation by the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association, the retail lumber asso- 
ciations, and the lumber trade press thruout the 
country. For this recognition, I wish to hereby 
acknowledge and express my deep appreciation. 

In order that we might have a voice in all 
national affairs and be in position to give and 
receive full codperation where our members are 
effected, we have become affiliated with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, the National 
Industrial Traffic League, and the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries. We have been 
invited and have attended a large number of retail 
lumber conventions, thereby having the privilege of 
getting our plans and purposes first hand_ before 
thousands of retailers, manufacturers and large 
consumers of lumber and wood products. 

We appreciate the wholehearted codperation 
given us by the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and have never lost an opportunity 
to advance the cause of that great institution. We 
believe the results obtained at the laboratory can be 
of greater assistance to the intelligent merchandis- 
ers of wood products than ta any other branch of 
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the business and hope and believe our members will 
take full advantage of this service. In order that 
we may take complete advantage of the service 
and in addition give the laboratory full and in- 
telligent support, we have put our field work in 
charge of R.-T. Gheen, a graduate forester and 
who comes to us from the faculty of the New York 
State Collegé of Forestry at Syracuse. 

After describing the association’s news and 
legal services and detailing publicity received, 
Mr. Putman continued: 

Our arbitration department hag set a new stand- 
ard in settling trade differences in the lumber busi- 
ness and has attracted the favorable attention of 
many national and regional trade organizations in 
other industries. Our study of wholesale lumber 
merchandising during the last year has emphasized 
to our members the great necessity of establishing 
trade customs and as our arbitration decisions are 
now being published in the leading lumber trade 
journals, we feel that we are rendering a great, con- 
structive good to the industry. 

We have discussed interassociation arbitration 
with several other lumber organizations and have 
under way at this time several codperative arrange- 
ments which when perfected will mean a great sav- 
ing of time, money and good will. 

It has been suggested that our association should 
consist of affiliated regional wholesale organiza- 
tions, but as time goes on, it becomes more ap- 
parent that our structure has been properly 
framed. We have kept in mind the American 
Banker’s Association and have followed rather 
closely its form of organization. We look upon 
it as one of the great outstanding successes in 
modern American business. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Ben 8. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., first vice president of the 
association, presided at the afternoon session, 
the first business of which was to hear the 
report of C. A. Mauk, of the ©. A. Mauk 
Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, chairman of the 
credit and collections committee. Mr. Mauk 
said that his committee for some time has had 
under consideration the establishing within the 
association of a bureau for credits, claims and 
collections, and had reached the conclusion that 
this will be impracticable at this time. The 
committee considered that the establishment of 
a bureau that would be really satisfactory 
would take years of work and a very heavy ex- 
penditure of money, which the association at 
present could not afford, and believed that for 
a time it would be best to engage the services 
of one of the regular trade reporting organiza- 
tions. The committee recommended, however, 
that each member rt to association head- 
quarters complete information regarding such 
firms with which he had had any sort of diffi- 
culty and in this way exchange information 
regarding, not. only customers, but alsa mills 
that were in any way guilty of irregularities. 
Some diseussion followed this report, which 
ended in a motion being made by Frank A. 
Niles, of New York City, which. was adopted 
to the effect that the matter be referred to the 
board of directors and officers for their con- 
sideration with power to act. 

**1921 Will Reward Fighters’’ 


‘£1921 Will Reward Fighters’’ was the sub- 
ject of an address of J. F. Fletcher, of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, who was next 
to take the floor. Mr. Fletcher said that he 
did not believe that business conditions in this 
eountry were as bad as they have been painted. 
‘The only thing we have to do to bridge any 
depression is to handle our business with some 
degree of intelligence, and if business is guided 
by intelligence there is never anything serious 
to fear. Panies and smashes occur only when 
intelligence in handling business is absent. This 
country is rich and well able to withstand any 
depression such as we have passed thru of late 
months, and if we go to smash it is your fault.’’ 
Mr. Fletcher said there is less reason to expect 
a panic in this country than there is to expect a 
plague. The whole trouble is that internal 
distribution and economy has been upset, but 
when average intelligence and hard work are 
used to set this right again there will be no 
cause for complaint. . 

Mr. Fletcher declared that this country right 
now is facing an agricultural crisis. He cited 
statistics to show the decrease during recent 
years in rural population, which thirty years 
ago was 80 percent of the nation’s population; 
whereas, according to the last census, it only 
amounted to 47 percent. This creates a problem 
and a danger which should receive immediate 
atten’ *e%, cities, he said, pride themselves 


on -rapid increase of population, perhaps not 
realizing that this increase in a very large 
measure is at the expense of the rural com- 
munities and entails great dangers to the cities 
individually and to the country at large. He 
said that so far as the agricultural situation is 
concerned, the American nation must learn to 
produce more and eat less or the consequences 
will be dire. 

Speaking of labor, Mr. Fletcher declared his 
belief in the open shop and the reward of hon- 
est labor. In connection with radicalism among 
labor, he said he could not understand why mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of propaganda was being 
circulated by unions and various workmen’s 
organizations, but not one dollar was being 
spent by business men to show the worker his 
true position in economic and political life.. In 
one of the largest book stores in Chicago he has 
found a dozen or more pamphlets on socialism 
priced from 25 cents to 75 cents per copy, but 
the cheapest book. on good government cost 
$4.50. Discussing immigration he believed that 
heretofore too much emphasis has been placed 
upon a man’s rights in this country, but not 
enough on his responsibilities to the country. 
In government there has been a period of great 
extravagance; hereafter rigid economy under 
a budget system must be practised and public 
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and business sentiment must be aroused in this 


connection. Mr. Fletcher favored elimination 
of sales tax, excess profits tax, and various 
other taxes, such as on transportation, and tax- 
ing luxuries, especially tobacco, to make up for 
losses in revenues in the other directions. t, 
said: Mr. Fletcher, is needed in the United 
States, as well as anywhere else on the earth, 
and so is hard work. If not only labor, but 
banker, lumberman, and every other business 
man would quit loafing, take off his coat and 
work ten hours a day this great country would 


soon be vastly greater. 
In conclusion Mr. Fletcher said: ‘‘Let no 
man be pessimistic about future business; 


good business is on the threshhold. Anyway, 
you have had only a few months of depression. 
Don’t you realize that if all years were pros- 
perous, if there were no depressions and every- 
thing was rushing all the time you would be 
no good? Depressions, like this one, teach 
great lessons and bring vast benefits in the 
way of improved business methods and really 
are as indispensable to progress as occasional 
periods of prosperity.’’ 
Assistant Secretary’s Report 

Mr. Fletcher’s address was immensely ap- 
preciated by the lumbermen, and when Fred 
Larkins, assistant secretary of ‘the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, took the floor 
to make his report, he, too, was. given a hearty 
ovation. Mr, Larkins described in detail the 
routine work of the association, especially in 
connection with arbitration. Following Mr. 
Larkins’ address Thomas 8. Dennis made a 


motion that the association render an expres- 
sion of appreciation to Messrs. Putman and - 
Larkins and to the association’s entire staff 
for the valuable work which they have accom- 
plished during the year. Duly seconded, this 
motion was passed by unanimous vote. 


Progress of Arbitration Feature 


Franklin D. Jones, of Davies & Jones, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attorneys for the association, 
next spoke on ‘‘Arbitration.’?’ Mr. Jones 
stated that within one year the association has 
handled and disposed of 128 arbitration cases 
and has sixty-four additional eases now pend- 
ing, which he considered a wonderful record. 
He outlined briefly the basic principles of ar- 
bitration and the benefits derived to the trade. 
Among other things, he said, arbitration will 
erystalize trade customs, and besides is a 
money getting proposition; for many orders 
no doubt are received from the retailer because 
ef the assurance given by membership in 
the: association of willi to arbitrate any 
question, which to the retailer means assurance 
of Ae fair deal. th 

ight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, then delivered the 
report of the arbitration committee, of which 
he is the chairman. Just before the adjourn- 
ment of the session Mr. Woodhead introduced 


to the membership Sara M. president 
of the Higgins Lumber Co., ille, Ky., 


one of the few lumberwomen of the country, 
and the only lady delegate to the convention, 
She was greeted with long and hearty applause. 


THE BANQUET 


Pes, excellent ——— was served on Wednes- 
y evening in d Room of the 
Hotel, at which President Burton —. 
toastmaster. Russell T. Gheen, fieldman. for 
the association, on this occasion won his laurels 
as a aly ang 3 first speaker of the even- 
ing was r Cushin i 
of the Amerjean Wholeedlo Coal” Aicocintion, 
ashington, D. C. Mr. Cushing told a story of 
the many difficulties which the coal wholesalers 
have had, especially at Washington, due to fail- 
ure to recognize them as an economic necessity. 
The accusation has been that the wholesaler is 
only an evil that advances the cost of a com- 
modity. This not being a fact, declared Mr. 
Cushing, wholesalers should combine and rise 
to say that things do not distribute 
and can not be distributed without cost. He 
deelared that the wholesaler has no apology to 
make for his business, that he is an economie 
ae and of utmost value to the consumer, 
as well as to a large majority of the 
and that they should take steps to whe thett 
true position realized. All wholesalers, whether 
of coal, lumber or any other commodity, must 
stand together for their rights and for due 
recognition, he said, and make known to the 
world the importance, dignity and value to the 
public of the wholesaler. J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, was the other speaker of 
the evening. A speaker of rare wit, and con- 
fining himself to topics of lighter vein, he 
caused his auditors to rock with laughter most 
of the time that he held the floor. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 


Louis Germain, jr., president the Germain 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., presided at the Thursday 
forenoon session. He said that the session 
would be devoted te discussion of various ac- 
tivities of the association during the last year, 
and called first on Ben 8S. Woodhead, vice pres- 
ident, to report upon inspection service. Mr. 
Woodhead said that the inspection committee 
early had decided that the association’s proper 
policy would be to handle inspection thru the 
existing inspection bureaus of the various lum- 
ber manufacturing associations, rather than 
attempt to establish an independent inspec- 
tion service. He alluded to negotiations had 
with the Southern Pine Association, and said 
that that organization had recently shown a 
disposition to codperate with the wholesalers 
in the matter of inspection and he hoped that 
some definite result might eventually be 
reached. ‘‘In the meantime,’’ said Mr. Wood- 
head, ‘‘ we are going to go ahead and make as 
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good arrangements as possible with the in- 
spection bureaus at various eenters for service 
to our members.’’ He said that the association 
wants to work in harmony with the inspection 
departments of all the associations, in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. In his judg- 
ment the best way to reduce the expense of in- 
spection is to put the matter, of inspection in 
the hands of one central organization, and he 
believed the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to be the logical one. Individual 
associations, he said, of course would retain 
jurisdiction with regard to technical aspects 
of their own woods. 

At the eonclusion of Mr. Woodhead’s re- 
port, the Chair called on P. D. Ryan, repre- 
senting the inspection bureau of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, for a few 
remarks. Mr, Ryan expressed the desire of 
his organization to work in harmony with the 
wholesalers. About 92 percent of inspection 
eases in connection with west Coast products 
are attributable to the mills, he said, adding 
that about the same proportion holds good in 
southern pine territory. In answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Germain as to whether it would 
not improve matters if wholesalers were to sit 
in with manufacturers in inspection matters, 
Mr. Ryan replied that in his opinion it would. 

The Chair then called attention to the inter- 
esting exhibit of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association consisting of a fine display of woods 
and lantern pictures showing lumber manufac- 
ture and asked Chester J. Hogue, New York, 
manager West Coast Forest Products Bureau, 
to say a few words. Mr. Hogue said that 
west Coast manufacturers look upon the whole- 
salers as their most effiicient allies in pre- 
senting the merits of their products to the 
public. He said that he had been impressed 
by the character of this meeting—that those in 
attendance appeared more like business men 
than lumbermen, which bit of unconscious hu- 
mor was. greeted with appreciative laughter. 


Report of Traffic Commiittee 


A. L, Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the traffic 
committee, presented a report of the work of 
his committee during the year, touching upon 
water competitive rates, lighterage service at 
New York, the per diem penalty charge, and 


‘other questions in which the committee had 


taken a hand. He called attentior to the fact 
that Assistant Secretary Fred Larkins had 
been appointed a member of the traffic com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic 


‘League, which, he said, was a-notable recogni- 


tion of the association in traffic matters. Mr. 
Stone expressed the hope that within a year 
the association will have a thoroly efficient 
traffic department. In the meanwhile, the com- 


‘mittee purposes doing everything in its power 


to look after the interests of the members along 
traffic lines. 

At this juncture, Mr. Putman read a letter 
from the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad 
Co., in which was stated that so far as that 
line was concerned, the per diem penalty charge 
would not be assessed. 


Letter from the Nation’s Vice President 


Mr. Germain then sprang a surprise on the 
convention, and aroused a great deal of enthu- 
siasm, by reading a letter to the association 
from Vice President Calvin Coolidge, in which 
that official endorsed in strong terms the func- 
tions of the wholesaler in the lumber industry, 
saying in effect that the wholesaler renders a 
distinct service, not only to the industry, but 
also to the consuming public. This letter ap- 
pears on page 49. 

Next followed a family discussion of mem- 
bership campaign work, in which well deserved 
tributes’ were’ paid to a number of those who 
had been most active in helping to roll up the 
present membership of 310. George M. Stevens, 
jr., of the Stevens-Eaton Co., New York, spoke 
enthusiastically of the membership work and 
the prospects in the East. ‘‘It is my ambition,’’ 
said Mr. Stevens, ‘‘so to conduct my business as 
a lumberman that my three boys may safely 
follow in my footsteps.’? Mr. Germain inter- 
posed the remark that he also had three boys 
and entertained the same ambition. 


John Saari, of the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., led.a discussion on the question 
of dues, which are now two cents a thousand 
feet. After several had expressed themselves, 
Mr. Saari moved that. the convention recom- 
mend to the directors that dues on foreign 
shipments be made one cent a thousand feet; 
that dues for associate members also be reduced 
to one cent a thousand feet; that the minimum 
dues for exporters and manufacturers to $20 a 
month, or $240 a year, and that maximum. dues 
for all members be made $1,800 a year. This 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Field Manager R. T. Gheen, of the associa- 
tion, then gave a snappy talk, in which he 
briefly pointed out the wide field that exists for 
trade extension work thru the giving of infor- 
mation and rendering of real service to lumber 
consumers. 

There followed a discussion on the question 
of holding regional meetings, which was strongly 
advocated by President Burton and others. This 


resulted in the adoption of a motion to recom-. 


mend to the regional directors the holding of 
occasional regional and community meetings. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was called to order by 
Mr. Woodhead. He called upon L. J. Mark- 
wardt, assistant in. charge of section of timber 
mechanics of thé Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., who -explained the laboratory 





L. GERMAIN, JR., PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Elected to Board of Directors. 


exhibit and also told something of the work 
being done at Madison in the way of testing 
materials, and other research work, 

President Burton then took the chair. He 
called for the report of the forestry committee, 
prepared by C. A. Mauk, chairman, which was 
read’ by Mr. Gheen. After reviewing some 
statistics of the Forest Service dealing with 
the present and prospective lumber supply of 
the country, the report. discussed briefly the 
Capper and Snell bills now pending in Con- 
gress, and presented a recommendation favoring 
the latter measure. Mr. Germain moved, and 
after some discussion Mr. Mauk seconded, that 
the association go on record ‘‘as endorsing a 


forest policy, the particular policy of measure 


to be recommended to be determined by the 
directors after investigation, and the resolu- 
tion to be drafted by the association’s at- 
torney.’’ 

The resolutions committee presented its report, 
recommending a. number of changes in the by- 
laws dealing with the tenure of office of direc- 
tors, and clearing up certain technicalities in 
connection with the terms of the present di- 
rectors. 

The first formal address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, counsel for 
the association. Mr. Daviés, who recently re- 
turned from a European trip, said that ‘‘in- 
dustry in Italy is 60 percent of normal; in 
France, 10 percent of normal; in England, 15 
percent of normal, while Switzerland is flat.’’ 


He paid a high tribute to the association for 


its high standard of commercial ethics, and its 
aggressive leadership along the line of arbi- 
tration of business disputes. He eloquenily 
defended the place and necessity of the legi:i- 
mate middleman in the conimercial organization 
of society, showing that the elimination of tiic 
middleman, which some are so loudly clamoriny 
for, would inevitably result in the control of 
the necessaries of life by a few, to the detri- 
ment of the many, and that it would ultimate'y 
result in the Government control of all business, 
or State socialism. 

Dwight Hinckley then presented a resolutio 
that the association go on record as favorii 
interassociational arbitration and give t 
president power to appoint a committee of o: 
to represent the American Wholesale Lumb 
Association on an interassociation committee ‘0 
work out rules for arbitration. This resolution 
received unanimous approval. 

W. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the uniform 
order blank committee, then moved that the 
association. go on record as approving of ile 
uniform order blank as adopted by several lym- 
ber associations at past éonventions, leaving 
it optional with the membership to use it or 
not, and eliminating the terms of sale stated 
thereon. This was duly seconded and passed. 

Frank A. Niles, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., 
New York City, chairman of the nominations 
committee, was then called on to make his re- 
port. Mr. Niles requested L. Germain, jr., of 
The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to occupy the 
chair in President Burton’s place while the 
elections took place, and when this change had 
been made he proceeded. with the report, which 
was unanimously adopted and the following 
officers and directors elected: 

President—J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., 
New York City (Reélected). 

First vice president—Ben S. Woodhead, of the 
esos gy Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. (Re- 

Second vice president—Waldo B. Holmes, of the 
Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, Wash. 

rectors for Northwest Region—John G. Saari, 
Portland, Ore., regional vice president; J. G. Wal- 
lace, of Minneapolis, Minn., and Frederick S. 
Palmer, of San Francisco, Calif. 

Directors for Southwest Region—Marceél Krauss, 
of New Orleans, regional vice president; A. W. 
Stickle, of Dallas, Tex., and Thomas 8. Dennis, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors for North Central Region—Max Myers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, regional vice presidént ; L. Ger- 
main, jr., of Pittsburgh (reélected); and Dwight 
Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors for Southeast Region—Charles B. 


ow S 


a) 


.Carothers, of Memphis, Tenn., regional vice presi- 


dent, and H. W. Taylor, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Directors for Northeast Region—George W. 
Stevens, of New York City. regional vice president, 
and B. L. Tim, of New York City. 

A great deal of enthusiasm accompanied the 
elections, and the reélected president and first 
vice president were given particularly vocifer- 
ous ovations. President Burton in making his 
speech of acceptance referred to the tremend- 
ous problems which would face the association 
during the coming year, especially in connec- 
tion with the forces of governmental prejudice 
and adverse +2 blic opinion against the middle 
man which Mr. Davies described in his eloquent 
speech; and Mr. Burton bespoke for himself 
and the association the same loyal support from 
the entire membership in the future which they 
have had during the first year of organized ex- 
istence, 

Mr. Krauss then moved that the association 
request Mr. Burton, as president of the asso- 
ciation, to write to President Harding and 
Vice President Coolidge a fitting acknowledge- 
ment and appreciation of the cordial greetings 
sent by these heads of the Government to the 
association on the occasion of its first annual 
convention. This move met with hearty ap- 
proval. 

The president was also instructed by vote 
to appoint a committee of three to draw up 
and publish a resolution of regret for the death 
of C. A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, the only member of the asso- 
ciation who gat nage away during the year. 

Immediately adjournment the board of 
directors held a brief meeting. 

FOREST LABORATORY’S EXHIBIT 

The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., had a very interesting and instructive ex- 
hibit, comprising numerous specimens of lami- 
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nated or built-up wood products. These in- 
cluded nine-pins, baseball bats, dumb-bells, In- 
dian clubs, gunstocks, airplane propeller 
blades, tubular spars for airships ete. This 
exhibit was in charge of L. J. Markwardt, who 


is assistant. in charge of the section of timber 
mechanics at the laboratory. Mr. Markwardt 
was graduated from the school of engineering 
of the University of Wisconsin in 1912, and has 
been connected with the laboratory since. Lum- 


bermen and manufacturers of wood products 
will be interested to know that the laboratory - 
has recently added to its equipment a 1,000,000- 
pound testing machine, for gaging the strength 
of woods and metals. 





Views of 


J. H. Pererson, D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio.—Business in Toledo is doing as well 
as in any community that I have visited recently 
or heard from. We are four thousand houses short 
in Toledo and as we have just settled a little labor 
trouble, prospects are that there will be quite a 
deal of building from now on. There still seems 
to be some feeling that building costs are too high, 
but as soon as we are able to get the idea over to 


prospective home builders that prices are now at. 


rock bottom, and as soon as the banks loosen up, 
there will be a very considerable building in our 
city. Altogether the prospects for the remainder 
of this year are quite satisfactory. While the 
country retailers are as a rule doing a very fair 
volume, they have not as yet taken any steps toward 
rebuilding stocks to’ anywhere near normal, and 
wholesale trade, consequently, is dull. 


Joun C. Kino, John C. King Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—-The worst of the depression in the 
lumber market in our section has been reached. 
I feel sure. There is already an upward trend 
and a general feeling that conditions will show 
steady improvement. We expect that there will 
be a considerable improvement in the demand for 
construction lumber, following settlement of the 
strike of building labor in Cleveland. In industrial 
trade we do not look for much improvement this 
year. 


J. H. Burton, J. H, Burton & Co. (Inc.), New 
York City.—Business in New England is picking 
up. In New York things are not too good; how- 
ever, there is a fair volume of business in down- 
town New York City, but building in the suburbs 
is practically at a standstill. Generally speaking, 
however, there has been some improvement over 
recent weeks and New York lumbermen feel that 
there will be a gradual but slow improvement hence- 
forth. I believe that as soon as the foreign situ- 
ation clears up it will have a very important bear- 
fng on domestic business. The railroad and labor 
situations seem to be in a fair way toward adjust- 
ment and all these things will be reflected in 
better business in the fall, if not sooner. 





Marcet Kravss, Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New 
Orleans, La.—-The southern manufacturers and 
wholesalers are feeling very optimistic. Conditions 
with the retailers are not conducive to any sus- 
tained demand on their part, but I look for satis- 
factory business thruout this year with some tem- 
porary letups in demand and slight weaknesses in 
prices, but with an underlying tendency toward 
greater firmness. However, I do not look for any 
material advances in price in the immediate future. 


Watpo EB. HotmEs, Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, Wash. 
—I believe that business with us west Coast fellows 
is beginning to improve. Inquiries from New Eng- 
land and New York are better and in sections 
where demand was absolutely dead, are now com- 
paratively active. Before very long, perhaps soon 
after July 1, things will be much improved. There 
seems a greater volume than we appreciate. We 
have got so in the habit’of believing that business 
is poor that we continue believing sc altho there 
is every reason why we should begin to think the 
contrary. I believe that we will soon see a very 
marked improvement in the thought of lumbermen 
on this subject. 


JouHNn Saant, Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.—The lumbermen on the Coast as a rule are 
optimistic. Mill stocks, particularly of uppers, are 
very low, so prices have strengthened considerably. 
The timber business is still very poor and prices 
obtained for this class of stock are less than the 
price of the logs, but there are indications that this 
business will soon increase. Therefore, I believe 
that anyone that intends to build in the near future 
had better go ahead now, because I believe that 
building lumber is as cheap now as it will be for 
a long time, 


A. L. Stonn, Nicola, Stone & Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio.——The bricklayers and carpenters in Cleveland 
are on strike as a result of the contractors’ attempt 
to reduce their hourly wage from $1.25 to 90 cents, 
However, there are indications that a settlement 
will soon be reached with the skilled mechanics ; 
but common labor, which has been called on to 
accept a cut from 85 cents an hour to 55 cents, 
shows no disposition to accept. In the meanwhile 
construction is completely tied up. That $25,000,- 








Some Visiting Wholesalers 


000 worth of construction is affected is a conserv- 
ative estimate. Local prices on all building ma- 
terials have been greatly reduced and there are en- 
couraging signs that when a happy solution has 
been reached in the labor controversy, as is ex- 
pected in the very near future, there will be quite 
a satisfactory revival of building. Country trade 
with us in the meanwhile is pretty slow. The 
happy feature of the situation is that collections 
are good. “ 





Ben S. WoopHEaD, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex.—The lumbermen of Texas are feeling 
pretty good. A feature of the market is that lower 
grades of southern pine are actually advancing. 
‘No. 1 common 2x4 stock is really awfully scarce; 





An interesting figure at the sessions of the 
American Wholesale Lumber. Association was 
that of a lady, Miss Sara M. Higgins, president 
Higgins Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., one of the 
few lumberwomen in this country—and that 
means the world—and the only lady delegate 
at the convention. Miss Higgins is a full fledged 
lumb whol ler, and can sell a neat lot of 
hardwoods, it is said, where any of her mascu- 
line competitors wouldn’t have a “show.” Some 
of the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with a memory for faces probably will re- 
call Miss Higgins from her photograph repro- 
duced above, which first appeared in these 
columns four years ago, when she won first 
prize in the salesmanship contest then con- 
ducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1x6 and 1x8 inch have-advanced distinctly. Lum- 
bermen feel the turn has been reached. Recovery 
to normal, however, will be slow. This year may 
not be productive of any great volume, but I look 
for a really marvelous business next year. 








L. GeRMAIN, JR,, Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Things are sti subnormal in Pittsburgh territory, 
but are looking better. Present wage agreements 
for building labor expire June 1, when labor will 
be called on to accept a cut from $1.25 to $1 an 
hour and until this matter is adjusted there will 
be little local construction. I think labor will 
accept the wage reduction. There is a good feeling 
in our territofy, however, and people are talking 
about. building so that if a satisfactory settlement 
is reached, I: look for fairly good business the re- 
mainder of the year. The country trade also is 
quiet on account of the coal and steel situations, 
which are rather unsettled. Until there is some 
stabilization in this respect, not much work will 
be undertaken. 

DwieHt HINcKLEY, Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Business is very good and 
conditions in- general much improved in our terri- 
tory. I don’t think that the market fs strong 
enough to stand any advance as yet, but that it 


willt- gather strength from now on, even if slowly, 
I don’t doubt. We have comparatively little labor 
trouble in Cincinnati and building is good, not 
only in Cincinnati, but in all the larger towns in 
Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia, the territory that 
we cover. The country trade, however, is very 

poor. : 





G. A. GgiswoLp, of Griswold-Sand Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.—The lumbermen on the Coast have 
gone thru a very bad depression, but look to the 
future with confidence, feeling the turn has come. 
Business still is slow, however, and the brightest 
spot is California, where quite a deal of building is 
going ahead, 





W. L. WuiTacre, of Whitacre Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—Building permits in Columbus have 
shown a very appreciable decline since May 1. 
Retailers, generally, have recently reduced their 
prices as low as is consistent with cost, or lower, 
but without stimulating construction. The general 
feeling in Columbus is that three things must hap- 
pen before a general resumption of building can be 
brought about: First, an even greater reduction 
in prices of all building materials; second, a reduc- 
tion of railroad rates, and third, of labor. costs. 
The housing situation in Columbus is acute and 
demand for homes is strong. 


See 


Frank A. Nites, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
York City.—Conditions are improving. The volume 
of business is better, but prices are still unsatis- 
factory. While business is better, it is still far 
short of normal and competition is very keen. 
There is a good future ahead and all that is neces- 
sary is to be patient for awhile and in the mean- 
time “hit the ball.” 





S. F. Westsroox, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. We lumbermen of Connecticut are very 
optimistic. Things really are a little better. A 
great many projects are being figured on, but are 
held in abeyance pending adjustment of labor dif- 
ficulties. Carpenters have gone on strike, follow- 
ing an attempt to cut their wage from $1 an hour 
to 80 cents, and laborers, who have been offered 45 
cents an hour instead of the old wage scale of 70 
cents, also are on strike. It looks, however, as if 
there will be a compromise before long which will 
give the carpenters 90 cents an hour. In the mean- 
time everything in the way of construction is tied 
up, but the prospects are for good business when a 
settlement is reached. 





Frepericx S. PaLmer, Frederick S. Palmer Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif.—Lumpbermen are feel- 
ing more optimistic on the Coast. I do not think 
this year will bring anything like normal business, 
but next year will be active. Manufacturers of 
California woods are generally curtailing. They 
feel that the market will strengthen considerably 
from now on, but will take no chances. Building in 
southern California has been very good for some 
time. A lot ef people are flowing in te southern 
California and a great many houses, especially 
bungalows, are being built. The gratifying feature 
is that most of this construction is of wood. Build- 
ing conditions in San Francisco territory are just 
fair, but I think, taking California as a whole, 
building there has been more active during the last 
several months than anywhere else in the country. 





BUILDING SHOW NEXT MARCH 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 16—Charles A. 
Franke, of Omaha, and Robert C. Mitchell, 
moters of the recent Omaha Complete Building 
Show, have been by business men 
Kansas City to put on a similar exhibition there 
next March. 





WirnHovur counting pecan, there are five 
species of hickory cut and manufactured in 
Arkansas, but all go under one name. The 
kinds are known separately as mocker nut, 
paleleaf hickory, shagbark, bitternut and pig- 
nut, All of these bear a general resemblance. 
The wood is str tough and elastic, and 
these es for special purposes, 
chiefly for vehicles and handles. 
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Commerce Department Invites Co-operation of 
Business Men in Promoting Nation’s Business 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 16.—The House 
committee on appropriations has decided to 
give Secretary of Commerce Hoover the funds 
recently requested by him to promote tests of 
structural materials and devise standard build- 
ing codes, engage more extensively in industrial 
research work and the standardization of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Hoover asked for $618,728.34. He may 
not get the entire amount in the general de- 
ficiency bill and may have to fight in the Sen- 
ate for what the House allows, but he appar- 
ently has sold his projects to the House com- 
mittee. which ordinarily is even more stub- 
born than the Senate committee in keeping its 
grip on the nation’s purse strings. 

As the House committee proposes to ar- 
range matters, the funds will be transferred 
from certain appropriations made heretofore 
for the census bureau, which is a part of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Hoover natur- 
ally would like to see the census work run 
smoothly and without impairment, but he be- 
lieves it is essential to get some of the pro- 
posed projects going in the immediate future 
in order to help American business and com- 
merce in the present economic emergency. He 
asked fer only $50,000 for testing structural 
materials and allied work. His purpose in this 
connection is to help the housing situation. In 
presenting this matter to the committee, he 
said: ‘‘There are few questions today of 
greater public interest than the housing situa- 
tion. There is the most urgent need for the 
development of economical, durable and safe 
buildings of the more general types, and espe- 
cially homes at reasonable cost.’’ 

The item for industrial research, $100,000, 
is for such investigations ‘‘as may be neces- 


sary to demonstrate the existence of wastes - 


and encourage their elimination in the manu- 
facture, use, storage and distribution of mate- 
rials, equipment, or devices, particularly in 
eases where the elimination of such waste will 
be of important economic. value to the public.’’ 


Low Efficiency Shown by Survey 


In this connection it can be stated that a 
survey of the textile industry indicates only 
about 36 percent efficiency, due to labor trou- 
bles, strikes, shutdowns for repairs and other 
reasons. That the percentage of efficiency in 
this industry can be greatly increased to the 
benefit of the industry and the public, experts 
feel there can be no serious question. 

This huge percentage of waste or lost mo- 
tion, of course, does not hold good thruout 
American industries generally, but - engineers 
who are studying the problem feel that it pre- 
sents a broad field for investigation and im- 
provement. That data of this character con- 
cerning the key industries of the country would 
be invaluable is known to be the firm convic- 
tion of Secretary Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover has been holding a series of con- 
ferences with representatives of various indus- 
tries and trades and with business paper edi- 
tors. These conferences have been most help- 
ful to him and to others who participated in 
them. They will continue from time to time, 
and a number of committees representing as 
many industries and trades will be organized 
in the near future for the purpose of bringing 
about closer codperation between the Govern- 
ment and business to the mutual: advantage of 
both and especially to business, which Mr. 
Hoover feels can be given vastly more help 
than it has received heretofore. 


Conferences with Business Papers 


The codperation and advice of business and 
the business papers have been earnestly sought 
by Mr. Hoover in the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce and 
the Department of Commerce in general. He 
now has before him recommendations along 
these lines presented by several committees and 


conferences of business men. He has. held two 
conferences with business paper editors, the 
second last week; and the plan is to have simi- 
lar conferences from month to month, a na- 
tional committee being designated to attend 
them and all business paper editors being in- 
vited to come to Washington for them when 
convenient. The editors.and Mr. Hoover real- 
ize that it is not feasible for all of them to 
come to Washington monthly, since too much 
time would be consumed in travel back and 
forth for those living at a distance from the 
national capital. 

Mr. Hoover and his associates are making a 
careful study of all recommendations along 
reorganization lines and looking toward greater 
coéperation between business and his depart- 
ment and to the improvement of the service 
rendered the public. He will sift these recom- 
mendations thoroly and then adopt reorganiza- 
tion plans that embody the best suggestions 
received from various sources. 

All of the business and trade representatives 
who have come in contact with Mr. Houver in 
these conferences and elsewhere since he en- 
tered the cabinet are deeply impressed with his 
grasp of world conditions and conditions in 
American business. and trade, and also with 
his very obvious desire to be helpful wherever 
it is possible to help. 


To Compile Data for Trade Barometer 


Mr. Hoover is anxious to develop as quickly 
as possible data on production, sales and 
stocks on hand in the key industries which 
have such data in available shape in order that 
they may serve as a barometer of business. Nec- 
essarily, the lumber industry is one of those 
chosen in this connection because such data are 
available thru the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and regional associations. 

Such data, made available from week to 
week or month to month, he thinks, would 
prove of very great value as a guide. to busi- 
ness and commercial trends. Several Govern- 
ment agencies gather more or less data along 
these lines, including the Federal Reserve 
Board thru the twelve reserve districts. To be 
of greatest value, however, it is felt that 
statistical work should be centralized. The 
purpose is to handle the data in a way most 
helpful to business and the public and to keep 
the Government informed on trends in the 
leading industries, which will be a more or less 
accurate index to business in general. 

One of the suggestions oftenest emphasized 
in the conferences which have been held is 
the necessity for greater speed in getting use- 
ful and valuable information to business or- 
ganizations and the public. Repeatedly it has 
been pointed out that many reports are abso- 
lutely useless when they reach the interested 
industrial and business organizations and houses 
because of the long delay. 


Would Expedite Publication of Reports 


aAn this connection it is believed that the 
business papers can render a great service if 
timely reports are given to them at once for 
publication instead of being held up for dis- 
tribution in the regular or routine way. It is 
realized, of course, that long cable messages 
concerning business opportunities abroad cost 
a lot of money, and that with the widespread 
and insistent demand for a reduction of Fed- 
eral Government expenses, care must be exer- 
cised in issuing instructions to commercial at- 
tachés, trade commissioners and consular offi- 
cers to use the cables freely. A happy medium 
doubtless can be reached in this connection by 
seeing to it that American agents abroad 
clearly understand the character of matter to 
be put on the cables and that they receive ex- 
plicit instructions to use real gray matter in 
discriminating between wheat and chaff. 

Already a good deal more punch and speed 
than formerly has been put into the distribu- 
tion of reports received by the Department of 


Commerce, but with the general reorganization 
which is in prospect marked improvement is 
certain to follow. 

Mr. Hoover’s idea of bringing field agents 
to Washington and sending abroad men on 
duty here from time to time, in order that 
closer team work may be developed and that 
all may have a real grasp on both ends of the 
._problem, has been most strongly commended 
by business men in general. 

Business men likewise feel that if, under 
existing economic conditions, any department 
of the Government is to be permitted to spend 
more money than in the past it is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Once production and com- 
merce again hit their stride, it is felt that the 
wheels will keep turning indefinitely. Mean- 
while, whatever is necessary in the way of wise 
expenditure of Federal funds should be author- 
ized. This is not because of any selfishness 
in American business, but because increased 
production and expanding trade mean pros- 
perity for the entire country. 


Confidence in the Administration 


One thing which developed at the confer- 
ence of business paper editors last week was 
the frank statement of men in attendance that 
American business has every right to feel con- 
fidence in the desire of the Harding adminis- 
tration to be ey and need not hesitate to 
codperate thru fear that data presented will 
be used to their detriment. These statements 
came during the absence of Mr. Hoover and 
were made when one or two of those in at- 
tendance, doubtless remembering past sad ex- 
perience, expressed some fear that things may 
not have changed materially in this respect. 

Certainly, so far as Mr. Hoover’s depart- 
ment is concerned, business men in general 
appear to be satisfied that the disposition is to 
be helpful all alee the line, and never to be 
intentionally hurtful. This does not mean 
that the secretary of commerce will go about 
ag eyes comes _ ~~ to sharp practices. 

@ proposes on the square and expects 
American business to vesipbuenhes 

One of the suggestions made in the way of 
reorganization is that all statistical work be 
centralized in one department, notably, the 

rtment of Commerce. This, it has been 
pointed out clearly, would be an economic mis- 
take. For example, the Department of ~ at 
culture for many years has been compiling 
statistics on crop conditions. It has agents in 
virtually every county who do many other 
things in addition to sending in crop and other 
agricultural statistics. To transfer this par- 
ticular activity to some other department would 
be merely to duplieate the work at great ex- 
pense, and no other department could develop 
similar organization at anything like the cost 
tu the Government. It is clear, therefore, that 
there must be some limitation to the proposal 
to centralize all statistical work. 

Secretary Hoover expects to see marked im- 
provement soon as a result of Germany’s ac- 


‘ceptance of the final reparations proposals of 


the allied governments. The furore which has 
arisen over the question of Upper Silesia by 
reason of the insurrection started by Polish 
irregulars under Adelbert Korfanty has served 
to complicate again the situation in Europe, 
but officials here are hopeful that this dis- 
turbance will soon be settled. 





COMMERCIALLY IMPORTANT 


The Chamber of Commerce of Memphis, 
Tenn., has published a booklet intended to show 
the commercial importance of that city, and the 
showing is highly creditable. The city has 
175,000 population. Following are some of the 
statistics relating to the lumber industry of 
which Memphis is the center: 

Thirty-two sawmills in the city and forty- 
seven others in the distriet produce 750,000,000 
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feet of lumber a year. In addition to this 
Memphis firms produce, in other districts, 230,- 
000,000 feet. 

Box manufacturers in the city produce 2,520 
carloads of boxes a. year, valued at $2,500,000. 

Boat oars made there, principally of ash, 
number 150,000 a year, worth $500,000. 

The sash and doors produced annually are 
worth $1,125,000. 

The anuual production of veneers is valued 
at $1,155,000, and cooperage produced is worth 
$2,461,000. The yearly production of automo- 
bile parts is worth $33,600,000. 

The booklet will be sent to anyone making 
a request for it. 


FORESTRY FOR PRIVATE OWNERS 


The New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N.: Y., has published a timely bulle- 
tin of 166 pages dealing with the woodlot, and 
the problems involved in growing timber by 
private owners, with a view of making this a 





BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR FIR STAVE PIPE 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 14.—E. J. Bartells, 
manager Wood Pipe Export Co., has returned 
from an absence of three months in the East, 
impressed with the ultimate prospects for busi- 
ness. He says: 


In our line the eventualities are enormous. The 
inquiry for continuous wood stave pipe has reached 
an unprecedented volume from all over the world, 
for never has there been so much business in sight 
as right now. We are working on a project for a 
large water supply~in the north of Spain; we have 
been asked to submit figures on 150 miles of pipe 
line in India ; we are giving attention to a number 
of inquiries from South American countries, and 
also a large project in the Dutch East Indies. All 
of the foregoing inquiries are from governmental 
sources, and consequently we are temporarily feel- 
ing the full effects of the buyers’ strike, which has 
literally made its way around the world. 

In my opinion there is no loss of business thru 
this universal plan of waiting for costs to reach 
their rock-bottom basis. It means merely, that 
there will be delay in the date of construction. At 
the same time I am convinced that there will be 


so to speak, but that gradually we will get back to 
good business. I have been particularly impressed 
by the spirit of optimism. While here and there 
one meets an individual who is somewhat in the 
dumps, it is a cheering fact that practically every- 
body is feeling fine and is serenely confident. 

There seems to be no doubt whatever that Ger- 
many’s acceptance of the allied terms will have a 
peculiarly bracing effect on business all over the 
world. The thing that will help Americans more 
than any other influence probably is the readjust- 
ment of our shipping. I speak with due respect 
for the United States Shipping Board, which has 
handled some hard problems ; but if we as a nation 
can ever get our merchant marine straightened out 
we'll be able to take on all comers. 

In Mr. Bartells’ office is a map which shows 
in a striking manner the vast extent of the in- 
quiries for wood stave pipe. It presents prac- 
tically every nation on the globe as plenti- 
fully sprinkled with white-and-black stickers, 
each one denoting an inquiry for the product. 
They have come from South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the 
sea. ‘‘The wood pipe: industry,’’ concludes 
Mr. Bartells, ‘‘is the agency thru which Doug- 


profitable business. The booklet 
was written by F. F. Moon and 
H. C. Belyea. 

More interest is taken year after 
year in the practical side of for- 
estry, and this publication is a con- 
tribution that will advance the 
cause of tree growing for profit. 
New York State is among the lead- 
ers in such efforts and the work 
being done there is of first grade. 


1920 LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 
SOUTHWEST 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., May 16.— 
The mills of New. Mexico and Ari- 
zona in 1920 produced. 228,772,000 
board feet of lumber according to 
figures just compiled by the Forest 
Service in codperation with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, This -cut- was produced 
by 102 mills, altho the cut of thir- 
teen of these mills.was estimated, 
due to failure of all mills to report. 
Eight mills in the region were in- 
active thruout thé year and had no 
eut to report. Of the 110 mills of 
which the Forest Service has record, 
seventy-nine are in New Mexico and 
thirty-one in Arizona, 

Eighty mills in the district cut 
in excess of 50,000 feet a year and 
these eighty cut the bulk of the an- 
nual cut given above. Nine of the 
reporting mills have an annual out- 
put of less than 50,000 board feet. 

The cut for the year by States is 
as follows: Arizona, 121,160,000 
board feet; New Mexico, 107,612,- 
000 board feet. 

The cut for 1920 is considerably 
greater than that for either 1917 
or 1918. The 1919 figures are not 
as yet available, being collected by 
the Census Bureau in connection 
with the recent census. In round 
numbers the cut for both States in 
1917 was 172,000,000 feet and in 
1918 it was 169,000,000 feet. 

The class 5 mills (mills cutting 
10,000,000 feet and over) cut most 
of the lumber of the two. States. 
Five mills of this class in New 
Mexico cut 73 percent of the total 
for that State and five mills in Ari- 
zona cut 95 percent of that State’s 
output. 

Western yellow pine contributed 
98 percent of the total cut of lum- 
ber in the Southwest last year, the 
other 2 pereent being made up of 
Douglas fir and white fir and a few 
minor species. Several mills re- 
ported sawing small orders of oak 
and cedar, species in this region 





usually considered as not falling in 
the commercial sawlog class. 


no big lump of business to be dropped into our laps, 
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“GLUMOCOCCHUS 
GREATLY ENLARGED 





He was gloomy and dyspeptic, and his state was truly hectic; he 
was sickly and a skeptic, and he used to sit and gloom. When his 
friends went there to cheer him, it was misery to hear him; it was 
awful to be near him; ‘twas like groans from out the tomb. _ He 
kept using pills and lotions; he was taking awful potions; he was 
filled with: queer emotions caused by worry and unrest, and there 
wasn’t a physician who could fathom his condition, for he'd lost his 
whole ambition, and his case was sad at best, for ‘twas getting more 
deep seated, and his blood was quite depleted after every doctor 
treated; it was some brand new disease. Those who came to cheer, 
departed sick at soul, and heavy hearted. A contagion had been 
started which was wafted with the breeze. 

So they held a consultation o’er this baneful visitation, and they 
looked with admiration on a wonderful M.D. who had come at their 
suggestion so that they could quiz and question. These attacks of 
indigestion must be analyzed, you see. Said the wise man, “I am 
thinking ‘tis a germ that goes ‘round blinking with a manner that is 
slinking, but I'll have to make a test. Trot me out the one who's 
sickest; him. who has the germs the thickest. He will show results 
the quickest, when | start upon my quest. I must find the germ 
that’s slaying spite of all the prayers and praying. There is nothing 
gained delaying and, beneath my microscope | will have him isolated 
where his faults can be debated. His career will then be fated, for 
we'll know with what we cope.” 

Soon he started magnifying, and the germ was terrifying. ‘Twas 
no wonder folks were dying. “Twas a fearful sight to see, for the 
germ was sly and slouchy, and his countenance was grouchy, and his 
eyes were just as pouchy as a microbe’s eyes could be. “Ah! I've 
seen this germ so baneful, with his countenance disdainful: His 
attacks are very painful, but he’s easy to dislodge. I will write you 
a prescription, giving details and description; it will give him a con- 
niption that he cannot hope to dodge.—Smile three times upon 
arising; its effects will be surprising; it will be like hypnotizing, as 
you very soon will find. Smile while eating breakfast later; smile 
just like an alligator or a happy colored waiter. 
grind. Crack a couple smiles each hour. Do not frown or scowl or 
glower; do not smile a smile that’s sour, or the germ will stick 
around. He is known as ‘GLUMOCOCCHUS,’ and he only lives to 
— us, but we will not let him balk us. Smiling keeps the microbe 

wn. 


Just forget the daily . 


las fir is being distributed to every 
land under the sun.’’ Mr. 

is now exhibiting an illustrated vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘Wood Pipe,’’ pre- 
senting views and text dealing with 
some of the major projects on 
which wood pipe has been used. 





TAKES THE OUTPUT OF THREE 
CANADIAN MILLS 


Vancouver, B. C., May 16.—The 
Canadian Robert Dollar Co. (Ltd.), 
of this city, announces that it has 
taken over the entire output of 
lumber and shingle products from 
the three mills of the Whalen Pulp 
& Paper Co., Vancouver, B. C., lo- 
cated at Swanson Bay, Woodfibre 
and Port Alice, B. C., and that it 
will be able to furnish to the trade 
thruout the United States and 
Canada from Swanson Bay, B. C., 
spruce lumber and cedar shingles 
by both water and rail. 

The sawmill at Swanson Bay, 

B. C., is now operating on high 
grade Sitka spruce logs and pro- 
duces rough, green, kiln dried and 
dressed stock that is odorless and 
tasteless. Its spruce finish can be 
kiln dried in moisture kilns so that 
it will meet the requirements of 
the old white pine trade in the east- 
ern States. It euts XXXXX shin- 
gles, and packs its lumber and shin- 
gle products with its Dollar brand 
and reputation for service and qual- 
ity. The capacity of the Swanson 
Bay mill will be about one to two 
ears of shingles a day and 40,000 
feet of spruce lumber a day, the 
balance of its low grade logs going 
into pulp. It will not carry transit 
ears. ; 
The mill at Woodfibre, B. C., 
will make about 45,000,000 shingles 
a year for either rail or water 
shipment. 

At the Port Alice mill on Van- 
couver Island the company will ent 
for water delivery high grade 
Douglas fir lumber which will be 
especially suitable for the Atlantic 
coast States. 

The Canadian Robert Dollar Co. 
(Ltd.) is also operating its own 
mill at Dollarton, near Vancouver, 
from which point it is shipping fir 
lumber by water and_rail. 

E. H. Schafer, formerly manager 
of the Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. at Seat- 
tle, is now connected with the Cana- 
dian Robert Dollar Co. (Ltd.) at 
Vancouver. 
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Progressive Retailers in Texas Cattle Metropolis Render Service to Cus- 









tomers Which Brings Excellent Returns—A New Slant at Retail Advertising 


‘El Paso, about which we wrote a few things 
last week, is in some respects a novel city when 
viewed thru northern eyes. _We’ve gotten used, 
up in the eorn belt, to seeing towns surrounded 
by fat farming country; houses every quarter or 
half mile, green meadows, herds of dairy cows, 
gardens irrigated sufficiently by the clouds, big 
granaries and silos, human beings busily at work 
in every corner of the landscape, orchards and 
groves and so on, We’re'accustomed to explain 
the towns by this rich and productive country- 
side, and we rather think of the cities as over- 
grown towns and existing for the same reasons 
that the towns do; sort of supplementing them, 
so to speak. Well, this theory runs a little thin 
down here in the Southwest. True, there are 
some ranches. The term ‘‘ranch’’ means in the 
Southwest about what ‘‘farm’’ means in the 
cern belt. It’s a loose term and may be applied 
to a 100,000-acre cattle ranch or a 5-acre chicken 
ranch or a half-acre lettuce ranch if there is 

-such a thing. But coming across the desert of 
the Southwest you speedily get accustomed to 
the biggest landscapes in the world without any 
sign of human habitation. I may say that the 
chief of the Circulation Department and I got 
rather fed up on deserts before we pulled into 
Los Angeles, where this stuff is being written. 
We looked at them hour after hour. We ob- 
served sand and sage and cactus and distant 
low-lying mountains until they blurred in one’s 
vision. We dozed for half an hour, awoke, and 
wondered if the train had been standing still, 
since the view appeared to be exactly the same. 
We hailed an occasional tiny house with joy. 
A cultivated field was an event. 

They say there are people who become pas- 
sionately found of the desert country, who can 
see infinite beauty in its sun-baked aspect, its 
scanty animal life and its thorny vegetation. 
We admit freely that there are brilliant blos- 
soms of the cactus and delicate colors of distant 
mountains and splendors of sunrises that can 
not, probably, be duplicated elsewhere; but we 
are afraid it would take us a long time to get 
attached to the sand storms, the terrible heat 
and the numbing hugeness of desolation thru 
which we rode for a couple of days. 

A Metropolis of the Cattle Country 

We can’t say much about the country adja- 
eent to El Paso, for we arrived and departed in 
the night. But lumbermen told me that while 
there is a strip of cultivated land along the river 
where irrigation is possible, there is in no sense 
an agricultural constituency lying around the 
city which could explain its presence or its size. 
But El Paso is a key city, a metropolis for a 
huge territory that while not similar in aspect 
to Illinois is still productive of things which the 
human animal values. Cattle and sheep and 
goats live on the Texas range, and when a person 
considers the enormous size of the country.he 
can allow a hundred or several hundred acres for 
each beast and still pile up a huge stock indus- 
try. There are mines; particularly in Arizona. 
These mines have elosed down, or many of them 
have, rather recently, but they represent big 
investments, big payrolls and big production. 
There is the vegetable and fruit industry that 
fringes the Rio Grande more or less all the way 
from El Paso to the Gulf; and while there are 
other cities and towns which share in the burden 
and the rewards of this industry, El Paso is 
the ‘‘big city’’ for much of this territory, the 
city to which it turns for money and.for 
This explains its 90,000 people, its big business 
district, its beautiful office buildings, its strong 
banks and its general wealth. 

El Paso has built a high school out at one 
side of the town of which it has good reason to 
be proud. It is one of the half-dozen largest 


high school buildings in the United States, and 
it has an athletic field and stadium capable, so 
it looked to me, of seating a large part of the 
Southwest. The city has recently built a mil- 
lion-doliar court house and had the courage to 
build it without the conventional dome. In the 
mountains outside the city is to be seen the huge 
chimney of the smelter, which is an important 
part of the local industry. On the side of the 
mountain just beyond the town engineers have 
taken advantage of natural conditions ‘and have 
supplemented them in forming a scenic highway. 
Driving over this a person finds himself high 
above the two towns. He can see the tiny river 
winding down the valley and marking an un- 
stable boundary between the two republics. He 
sees the green of El] Paso lawns and parks and 
the white stone of ‘her big buildings; and he 
sees the flat, dusty brown of Juarez with its 
mud houses and its bare streets. Outside the 














In Finland the mere fact that a board contains 
knots does not prevent the lumber manufac- 
turers from producing knotless lumber, as is 
shown by this illustration. The offensive knots 
are simply bored out and round pieces of wood 
inserted in their place, when the whole is 
planed and used for clear lumber. How would 
such lumber retali in this country? 


latter city he can see the grandstand and the 
oval of its famous, or rather notorious, race 
course. As he rides on he comes to Fort Bliss, 
where at present there are twelve to fifteen 
thousand troops of all arms; a beautiful and 
well kept post. 


*‘TIrrigation’’ on the Border Line 


The. Rio Grande has shifted in a place or two 
below the city, leaving Mexican territory on the 
north side of the water. This little joke of 
nature has given the prohibition officers no 
little trouble. Imagine a line drawn. thru a 
field. On one side it is lawful to sell booze, on 
the other it is not. Put unlimited joy water on 
one side and unlimited thirst on the other, and 
then imagine yourself charged with the job of 
keeping the two from getting together. Boot- 
legging has become one of our large industries 
during the last year or two. Probably the sta- 
tisticians could tell us just where it comes in the 
scale of size; somewhere, doubtless between 
steel and lumber. I suppose it is no worse in 
El Paso than in other parts of the country. 


Perhaps it-is not so profitable. Most of the 
adult male population which suffers from alco- 
holic thirst can get across into Juarez and be 
irrigated at less cost and trouble than by patron- 
izing the ubiquitous bootleg; but liquor comes 
across in as large lots as there is any call for, 
and the reason is not hard to see. Ride along 
thru this country for a couple of days, observe 
the size and vacancy of it, note the good roads 
on our side, see the big mountain ranges, to the 
north, and then calculate how many earnest 
minded and sleepless prohibitionists it would 
require to keep a Mexican from wriggling across 
the line, especially west of El Paso, where not 
even the river divides the two countries, and 
dropping a case of hard liquor into a waiting 
car which would then take it to a mountain 
hiding place or even.into the city. Guarding the 
border so that nothing contraband gets thru, 
whether it is whisky from the South or guns 
from the North, is a man-sized jeb. 

When I called at the Henning-American Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard and talked to E. A. Henning, 
president of the company, we happened to talk 
of this matter. 

*¢Qne of the things I deplore about this booze 
running,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ is the bad effect it has 
on the morale of our citizenship. You and I 
don’t drink this contraband stuff. _We probably 
wouldn’t drink it if it were sold legally. But 
if we saw a man stealing, no matter if what he 
took was of little value, we’d feel culige? as 
good citizens to see the law enforced. But we 
know of people, perhaps friends of ours, who 
deliberately violate the prohibition laws, and we 
don’t think of reporting the fact to the authori- 
ties. It’s easy to go from tolerating the viola- 
tion of one law to a toleration of the breaking 
of almost any law. That’s the serious aspect of 
the thing here in El Paso. I don’t suppose boot- 
legging increases the consumption of liquor by 
El Paso people very much. Those who want it 
could go across the line and get it.’’ 


Financing the Building of Homes 
I had heard that the Henning-American com- 


_ pany had taken certain steps to help customers 


finance the building of their homes, so I asked 
Mr. Henning about it. He said that he had 
made loans to some of his customers on ‘‘ first 
and second liens.’’ It is impossible under the 
Texas laws to place a mortgage on a homestead, 
I understand, tho I don’t pretend to know all 
the angles of this peculiar Texas law. Some 
lumbermen have told me it is an excellent law 
that has done much for the development of the 
State, and others have denounced it as keeping 
people from using their credit to the full. I’ll 
let the Texans explain it. 

‘¢Financing the building of homes in El 
Paso is a difficult problem,’’ Mr. Henning said. 
*¢In the first place, houses are mostly built of 
brick, and lumbermen don’t sell brick. In the 
second place, the financing of these homes has 
been largely put up to the retailer, despite the 
fact that he sells only about 25 percent of the 
material that goes into the building of them. 
It’s been put up to him to find the money not 
only to pay for what he sells but also to pay 
for the 75 percent he doesn’t sell. That is 
manifestly unfair, since financing such a project 
without special organization of any kind to take 
care of it is pretty hard. The mortgage com- 
pane have done quite a bit, and the lumbermen 

ave done quite a bit more. This company has 
made a good many loans, as I remarked before. 

‘*El Paso will do quite a bit of building this 
year, as it always does. We’ve been more for- 


_ tunate than some northern points, for unemploy- 


ment has struck here only recently. The Ari- 
zona mines closed just recently, and that hits 
the smelter at once. Then the closing of the 
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mines tightened our money market. Thousands 
of people who have been working in the mines 
or the mining offices have been foreed to move 
elscwhere to get work, They drew their savings 
out of the Arizona banks to the extent of some 
millions in a couple of weeks, and this forced 
these banks to draw their surplus out of the 
E! Paso banks. This has made a money short- 
ag: that may be temporary, but that tightens 
things up for us. 


A New Slant on Retail Advertising 

‘¢ However, we’ll do business this year. And 
what is more, I’m not going to join in any ad- 
vertising campaign to stimulate business. It 
makes me smile to hear the manufacturers 
saying that the retailers are not codperating 
in the effort to revive business. 
tailer, and as such I know what my customers 
necd and want. It’s my business to know, 
and I’m going to be in a position to supply 
them with lumber they need. I always have 
since I’ve been in the lumber business, and 
I’ll continue to so long as I stay in that busi- 
ness. But I’m not going to help in any cam- 
paign to stimulate business. Not a nickel. 
A couple of years ago you remember the 
‘Own Your Home’ campaign that made such 
a stir. That advertising was based on a cer- 
tain amount of truth, and it created enough 
confidence in the public mind so that people 
started building. The manufacturers at once 
took advantage of the situation and forced 
the price up as high as it would go. They ac- 
cuse the retailers of being guilty of the auc- 
tion market because certain retailers offered 
higher prices for early shipments. But if the 
manufacturers -had shipped lumber in the or- 
der in which sales were made and at the 
prices agreed upon there would have been no 
auction market. Instead they accepted these 
bids and used them as a basis for pushing the 
prices up to that level. They overdid it. 
They are not wholly responsible for the break, 
but they contributed heavily to it. 

‘‘But the point I want to make is that re- 
tailers didn’t profit from this condition. 1 
lost money last year, considering the inven- 
tory loss I was compelled to take, and I think 
most retailers did. I’m making some profit 
this year. So I think you understand why I 
refuse to aid- in any way with. any general 
stimulation of building. Conditions are such 
that I think another runaway market could 
be started, and I’m not sure the retail end of 
the business could stand another one; not this 
sooh at least. I’m not sure the manufacturers 
gained anything by the great sales made when 
the price was jumping every day. They drew 
a lot of men into the manufacturing end of 
the game because the prices were so high, and 
some of these little fellows are still hanging 
on and breaking the market every time it 
shows any strength. On the whole the big 
boom in lumber looks to me like a silly _per- 
formance all the way thru.’’ ; 

Explanation of Problem Difficult 

The Realm is glad to set this opinion down, 
for we believe it represents a certain amount 
of retail thought on the subject. But because 
we print it we must not be understood as en- 
dorsing it. We doubt if the boost in lumber 
prices can be laid at anyone’s door. The 
country was going thru the experience of in- 
flition, and for lumber to have resisted would 
be as remarkable as tho it had soared the 
price sky high in a period of profound de- 
pression. Labor charges enter largely into the 
cost of lumber, and as wages in general went 
up the wages of loggers and sawmill em- 
ployees had to go along; and as wages went 
up the price of the product had to go up. We 
don’t think for a minute that wages alone ex- 
plain the whole thing. In fact we don’t know 
Just what does explain it. To explain the infla- 
tion of lumber prices you would have to explain 
the inflation of shoe prices and food prices and 
all other prices, There are forces and excite- 
ments that can not be explained in terms of 
shipments and exchanges and index numbers, 
and these forces combined to cause general in- 
flation. The lumber industry was caught in it, 
like all other industries. Perhaps its violence 
could have been checked by wise action on the 


I am a re- 


part of manufacturers; we don’t know. Some 
few retailers did what they could to check it, 
and got roundly abused competitors and 
manufacturers for their pains. There is a 
marked difference between boosting for another 
runaway market and making an effort to bring 
housing conditions up to a point that will take 
care of local needs. A careful study of the 
latter and an effort to induce people to do what 
is needed for their own good is, we think, part 
of the job of every retailer. Financial condi- 
tions are such that there-is little danger of a 
runaway market for a couple of years, so we are 
told by those who should know, so there need 
be no hesitation over pressing for normal build- 
ing. But we are glad to present Mr. Henning’s 
view, for, as was said before, it probably ex- 
presses an opinion held by a large number of 
retailers, 


Does International Milling Business 


Down on the river front and bearing the mod- 
est name of El Paso Milling Co. is an immense 
concern that does an international business. It 





. 


For Baby's Health and Happiness Get a 


“KIDDIE KARE” 
SAND BOX 





, Clean sand, four heavy pieces for sides of box, 
four pieces for umbrella holder, a big sun and rain- 
proof umbrella—nails, paint and brush. 

YOU'LL ENJOY PUTTING IT TOGETHER. 


West Lumber Co. 


240 PETERS STREET. PHONES MAIN 1745. 


The kiddies love td play In the sand and it does 
not take much sand to satisfy them, either. 
The West Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., realizing 
this fact, prepared the above advertisement 
offering ‘‘Kiddie Kare’’ sand boxes complete 
delivered at $9.75. Retailers in other sections 
of the country can well take advantage of this 
progressive bit of merchandising on the part 
of the West Lumber Co. and follow its lead. 
Particular attention is also directed to the 
fact that it is stressed that the parents will 
enjoy. putting this box together for the chil- 
dren. Are you overlooking business of this 
kind In your community? 





saws lumber at a couple of points in the interior 
of Mexico, brings the stuff across the border on 
its own railroad, dresses it, sells the uppers to 
other concerns for making sash and doors and 
uses the lower grades in its own box depart- 
ment. There is a huge demand in normal years 
for boxes and shipping crates in which to move 
citrous fruits of California, Louisiana and Texas 
and the vegetables of the Rio Grande Valley, 
and this immense box factory supplies its share 
of the trade. I talked to Fred C. Jones, who is 
in charge of sales. Mr. Jones has promised the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an article describing the 
company’s Mexican operations, so I'll not at- 
tempt to anticipate his story. He is a man of 
tremendous force and of winning personality, 
and he takes his job seriously enough so that he 
omits no labor or pains in fitting his business to 
the needs of his customers. He seems to be a 
tireless traveler, and he mentioned casually re- 


cent trips that have taken him over Mexico and 
most of the United States. In a short time he 
expects to go to the Forest Products Laboratory 
to take the course offered for box makers. ‘‘In 
these days,’’ he remarked, ‘‘when demand has 
fallen off for a good many other items of lum- 
ber nearly everybody is turning stuff into boxes. 
A man can’t afford to overlook anything that 
will help him serve his-customers better. This 
is not going to be a good year for the fruit and 
vegetable men; at least not as good as we had 
hoped. Freights are so high that not all the 
crop can be shipped. The freight on a crate 
of onions from Laredo to New York amounts to 
more than all other costs of production and 
marketing; and under those conditions there 
will not much volume to the onion market. 
A new ruling requires that freight on vegetables 
be prepaid. A man down in the valley had a 
ear about two-thirds filled with cabhage when 
the agent came down and told him about this 
tuling. The shipper wired his customer in New 
York, telling him about it, and he wired back 
that under the circumstances he didn’t want the 
cabbage at all. Since then the shipper has been 
trying all around the country to sell that car of 
cabbage. 
Helping Customers in Times of Need 

**So with shippers hit by freights and unable 
to find bankers to give them the. help they need 
we feel that we have to help them a little our- 
selves. We want to take care of our customers, 
because we depend on their trade; but we will 
not get the reputation of yielding on price under 
pressure. When we cut prices we do it volun- 
tarily and after a careful survey of costs and 
conditions. 

‘«There is one project on that I can announce 
now, tho it has been a secret all winter. A cus- 
tomer of ours decided he could raise cantaloupe 
in the Rio Valley and put them on the market 
two to three weeks ahead of the California 
crop. He’s going to do it, too. You can im- 
agine what those weeks will mean to him.’’ 

‘*How do you people get along in Mexico?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘We’ve learned up North to think 
that no person and no property can be safe in 
that country.’’ 

Likes to Deal with Mexican Business Men 

‘<We have no trouble,’’? Mr. Jones said. ‘‘If 
you’ve followed.the accounts closely youll find 
that with all the banditry in Mexico there is no 
destruction of property except railroads, and 
that is a genuine military necessity. Our big 
mills have stood all these years untouched. They 
rob our commissary and give us a receipt, which 
we use in getting a rebate on taxes. We take 
no sides, and we give them what they ask for. 
There is a general idea that Mexicans are not 
good laborers. We employ hundreds of them, 
and some of our men have been with us for 
years. If you know them and their standards 
they make good workmen. They steal, because 
of their generations of training in actual or 
virtual peonage. A few men of wealth have 
employed all the men of Mexico, and these peo- 
ple think that the rich man has so much they 
will simply take the milk or the fruit or the 
tools they want. It is trying to a person who is 
not used to their ways, but the Mexicans don’t 
consider it stealing. They have no compunction 
over doing it. But if you know this you know 
how to deal with them. 

**T like to deal with Mexican business men. 
In some ways I like to deal with them better 
than with Americans. They keep their promises 
and pay their bills. If you show them that you 
appreciate their business and are anxious to get 
things done to suit them they will stay with you. 
A Mexican came in here looking for boxes. I 
took him out into the plant and had some boxes 
made up just exactly to suit him; and he told 
me that while my prices were higher than he’d 
have to pay elsewhere he had not been able to 
get anybody else to understand exactly what he 
wanted and he had no confidence that they would 
have delivered what he wanted. He did have 
confidence in our plant, and he placed a big 
order with us.’’ 


A SPECIES OF EVERGREEN BEECH grows in Pat- 
agonia and has been planted for ornament in 
the United States. 
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RITE-GRADE PERFECTS LEAD MARKET 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 14.—An_ instructive 
development in the manufacture of red cedar 
shingle is the growing favor with which the 
Rite-Grade 5-2 perfects are being réceived. It 
is stated on good authority that practically all 
the mills cutting this grade are oversold. The 
Rite-Grade 5-2 perfect correspond to the Brit- 
ish Columbia XXXXX, being its equal in all 
respects. It is a 16-inch shingle, cut full 5-2 
green, 100 percent vertical, 100 percent clear 
and free from sap, and guaranteed to be up to 
grade. The drawing point in support of. this 
shingle is that it is selling at 30 to 45 cents 
lower than its Canadian counterpart, the cur- 
rent eastern price, mill base, four bundles, being 
$2.90 to $3 for Rite-Grade 5-2 perfects and 
$3.20 to $3.45 for British Columbia XXXXX. 
On the Coast the perfect is generally regarded 
as an extraordinarily good buy, but in other 
sections of the country the buying public seems 
not yet to have sensed the attractive features 
of this grade. The price is favorable, and the 


mills cutting the perfect report that the de- - 


mand is growing rapidly. The favorable atti- 
tude of the consumer has been particularly no- 
ticeable during the last two months, marking 
the interval when nearly all forest products were 
swamped by stagnation. While other grades of 
shingles have moved slowly, the Rite-Grade 5-2 
perfect has been advancing until today it is 
recognized as one of the best sellers in the 
industry. 


PLEADS FOR OPENING OF STATE’S FORESTS 


New York, May 16.—An appeal for the open- 
ing of 2,000,000 acres of State forest now 
locked up against the ax was made by Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, before 
the New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the annual convention, when he de- 
clared that the forests were a resource of the 
State which should be wisely used, but not so 
tightly lecked up that it is even unlawful at 
present to remove dead timber. 

The demand for the use of this natural re- 
source is growing steadily in the State and 
in his discussion Dr. Baker commended the 
declaration of the governor for the proper 
use and avoidance of waste of this resource. 








OBSERVES FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 14.—There will be 
general observance in the Pacific Northwest of 
Forest Protection Week, May 22 to 28, estab- 
lished by President Harding’s proclamation. 
The Forest Service is placing data before such 
organizations as the Mountaineers, Mazamas 
and automobile clubs, asking them to take part; 
and a definite campaign has been mapped out 
for the newspapers, churches and public 
schools, outlining the methods for educating 
campers to guard against fire. All lumber and 
forestry interests in the State are codperating. 
The program for the week sets out this para- 
graph. 

Every man, woman and child in Washington and 
Oregon should help to prevent fires from destroy- 
ing our forests by never leaving a camp fire unex- 
tinguished, by being at all times as careful with 
fire in the forest as in the home. 

W. G. Weigle, district forest inspector with 
headquarters in Seattle, is distributing a num- 
ber of posters and signs. Some of them are: 

A SMOKING MATCH 
Carelessly Thrown 


May Mean a 
» , SMOKING FOREST 


Stop! Did You Put Out 
Your CAMP FIRE? 


Is Your CAMP FIRE OUT? 
Every Spark? * 





Leave a CLEAN CAMP 

and a DEAD FIRE 
The Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation is circulating a poster bearing a target 
labeled ‘‘Forests Are Community Wealth,’’ 
with the bullseye pierced by an arrow—and the 
words, ‘‘You Hit It; Smokers, Campers, Set- 

tlers, Loggers; Put Fire Out.’’ 
Another sign which is being distributed by 


the Washington Forest Fire Association, states: 
FIRE HITS YOUR POCKET 
Forest Industry Distributes 
to the Pacifie Coast Public 
$297,000,000 A YEAR 
Special attention is being given to the storm 
area of the Olympic Peninsula, which is recog- 
nized as an unusual fire hazard. The State and 
association force in that zone consists of twenty 
men, which will be increased if conditions re- 
quire it, and the United States Forest Service 
is doubling the ranger force in the national 
forest. A detail of the Washington National 
Guard is stationed at Lake Crescent to regu- 
late tourist traffic, the troops being subject to 
call in case of fire. Trucks, pumps, water tanks 
and hose connections have been stationed at 
three places. Autos and speed wagons will 
cover the roads. Trails are being opened, 
debris cleared away, and telephone lines re- 


YOU HIT IT 


SMOKERS-CAMPERS 


1S 
SSonle: 
5 
INS 
SETTLERS - LOGGERS 


PUT FIRE OUI 


Posier Dispiayed by the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association . ; 





stored, together with new construction into 
Clearwater, Queets, Hoh and Ozette. The 
United States air service has assigned three 
airplanes to patrol the ‘storm area beginning 
June 1. Special. regulations have been issued 
by Gov. Louis F. Hart, and every precaution 
possible taken to. prevent fires starting or 
spreading. 


NORTHWEST WATER SHIPMENTS FOR QUARTER 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 14.—Waterborne ship- 
ments of lumber from British Columbia, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, for the first quarter of 1921, 
as shown in the report of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, Fred W. Alexander, see- 
retary, were: 





Domestic Foreign ‘Total 
British Columbia. 2,226,667 27,576,068 29,802,735 
Puget Sound...... 84,548,177 34,604,113 119,152,290 
Grays Harbor.... 46,135,169. 4,032,117 50,167,286 
Willapa Harbor... 15,861,073 58,300 15,919,373 


Columbia River... 64,964,7c0 31,566,849 96,531,549 
Coos Bay......... 17,017,247. 1,033,476 18,050,723 
Totes ow ieis 230,753,033 98,870,923 329,623,956 
Waterborne shipments for the first quarter of 


1921, as compared with the same interval of 
1920, were: 








192 1921 Loss 
British Columbia. 32,436,194 29,802,735 2,633,459 
Washington ...... 215,992,989 193,014,225 22,978,764 
CFRRBO 2 nin nid 5s p50 112,692,889 106,806,996 5,885,893 
WOtal 605. Sak 361,122,072 329,623,956 31,498,116 


The total cargo inspected was 235,736,033 
feet; total rail and local inspected, 24,142,391 
feet; grand total inspected, 259,878,424 feet. 
Since the total in 1920 was 389,585,497 feet, the 
present figures show a loss of 129,707,073 feet. 
Sundry shipments include 453,389 shingles, 387,- 
042 lineal feet poles and piles, 955,885 rived and 
sawn cedar cants, 442,420 logs, 7,591 pieces 
hewed ties. 


BIG INCREASE IN WATERBORNE MOVEMENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 14.—The showing 
made by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
in its quarterly report of shipments, is so strik- 
ing as to attract the official attention of Robert 
B. Allen, secretary-manager West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who incorporates in the 
current west Coast lumber review the figures 
and some remarkable conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 


Coast Shipments Increased 3,435 Percent 


The most significant fact is that Pacitie 
Northwest lumber shipments thru the Panama 
Canal to Atlantic coast markets increased 3,435 
percent during the first quarter of 1921, as 
compared with the same period of 1920. Mr. 
Allen says: 


This illustrates something of the extent to which 
West Coast lumber, consigned to the Atlantic sea- 
board, has been diverted from rail to water trans- 
portation by reason of the 33% percent advance 
in transcontinental railroad rates; 

For the first three months of 1920, when long 
established competitive rail rate relationships were 
still in effect, only 1,202,229 feet of Pacific North- 
west lumber was shipped to Atlantic coast points 
by water, altho at that time west Coast mills were 
shipping to those markets more lumber than had 
ee been sent east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. 

For the first three months this year Atlantic 
coast cargoes of Pacific Northwest lumber totaled 
42,495,579 feet, according to the quarterly cargo 
shipping report of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 

ureau, 


Total Waterborne Decreased 10 Percent 
Notwithstanding the big increase in the Atlantic 
coast cargo movement, the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau report shows a decrease of approxi- 
mately 10 percent for all waterborne shipments the 
first quarter of this year compared with the same 
pesto? last year.. The bureau’s detailed comparative 


gures follow : 
1st Quarter 1st Quarter 
1920 1921 








Destination Lumber—Ft. Lumber-Ft. 
MUNG Sig es a6 cds oe 212,519,216 171,022,646 
Atlantic coast .......... 1,202,229 42,495,579 
Alaake cis Heevics .» 2,199,996 78,620 
Hawaii ..... ... 14,481,041 11,349,391 
PAROS. 0... 5 me 292,586 15,360 
Philippines .+- 1,165,480 5,791,437 
RUGPAMA | oii: r vt cto 26,820,715 8,650,341 
RPC err ney an 22,228,290 22,250,517 
SL, x's Cats de teres os kD 3,705,807 ....... os 
MOS 5 Av tei ee ae 1,615,335 251,350 
ndia Dain WS «Osis KES e460 394,386 8,350,457 
UN, Wea Sa ascs 01% since nase d-& 25,558,101 25,417,139 
Manchuria «......cccccccs Se Sara 
OF PE ee 2,275,901 1,304,157 
New Zealand........... 6,018 3,866,386 
South Africn. . ..0:s.....005 SHIT OLS... nvccasee-> 
East coast S. America... ......... 628,924 
West coast S. America... 17,049,681 16,439,723 
South Sea Islands....... 508,099 446,941 
er ary, 24,418,115 16,264,988 

Dota i Osta ee Stew 361,122,072 829,623,956 


Compare Fir and Pine Records 


In connection: with the foregoing figures, 
Mr. Allen publishes an analysis of production, 
shipments and orders of west Coast and south- 
ern pine lumber, from Jan. 1, to May 1, 1920 
and 1921. It shows that to date this year, 
compared with the same period last year, west- 
ern Oregon and western Washington produc- 
tion decreased 47 percent, while southern pine 
production decreased 23 percent. 

The comparison applied to shipments shows 
that western Oregon and western Washington 
shipments decreased 37 percent, while south- 
ern pine shipments decreased 16 percent. 

Western Oregon and western Washington or 
ders for the same interval have deereased 28 
percent, while southern pine orders have de- 
ereased 16 percent. 

The comparative figures on production, ship- 
ments and orders are: 

West Coast pares Fine 











PRODUCTION— Feet Fee 
18 Weeks 1920..... 1,523,658,260 1,603,560,240 
18 Weeks 1921..... 807,740,750 1,235,554,543 
Decrease ....... 715,917,510 868,005,697 
SHIPMENTS— 
18 Weeks 1920..... 1,889,226,0383 1,542,417,465 
18 Weeks 1921..... 881,975,003 1,300,022,776 
Decrease ....... 507,251,030 242,394,689 
ORDERS— 
18 Weeks 1920..... 1,256,006,814 1,352,458,219 
18 Weeks 1921..... 906,172,141 1,828,257,511 
Decrease ....... 849,834,673 24,200,708 


Stocks of lumber at the mills in western 
Oregon and western Washington Jan. 1, 1921, 
totaled 2,084,693,000 feet. 
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PENNSYLVANIA YARD OPENS WITH DANCE 


Brappook, Pa., May 16.—The new retail 
lumber yard and planing mill of the Brad- 
dock Lumber Co.. were thrown open to the 
public at a reception and dance on the eve- 
ning of April 20, when between twenty-five 
hundred and three thousand people visited and 
inspected the plant. Invitauions had been is- 
sued to business men, municipal officials and 
other prominent residents. An orchestra and 
vocal quartette had been provided and singing 


On what might be termed the ‘‘mezzanine 
floor’’ of the shed, which is 30 by 150 feet in 
size, there is plenty of space for doors, sash, 
small moldings, roofing paper, wall board, 
balusters, pickets ete. Two 20-foot alleys, ex- 
tending entirely thru the shed, make loading 
and unloading very easy. Trucks can _ be 
loaded from the ground floor on both sides of 
the alley, and also from the second floor piles. 


In the wings are great piles of flooring, white 
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View of Plant, Showing Part of Motor Truck Equipment of Braddock Lumber Co. 


and dancing filled the hours from 7 p. m. until 
midnight. 

The entire plant had been elaborately dec- 
orated with flowers. Souvenir turkey-feather 
pens of red, blue, yellow and green added to 
the gaiety of these decorations as each re- 
cipient, carrying his conspicuously or waving 
it merrily, was added to the crowd. The 
dancing took place in one of the upper sections 
of the lumber shed, where hundreds of cou- 
ples filled the floor. School children were also 
invited to visit the plant and each was pre- 
sented’ with a souvenir pencil on which the 
name of the company was printed. The vis- 
itors took the opportunity to inspect the yard 
and mill thoroly and went away with many 
expressions of admiration for the convenience, 
service facilities, labor and space saving fea- 
tures and the light and airy interior. 

The central figure of the occasion was Wil- 
liam McCollum, president and owner of the 
company, while Acting Secretary Willis M. 
McGaw was here and there and everywhere 
in his efforts to make the affair what it un- 
doubtedly was, a ‘‘howling success.’’ 

‘‘Tt was a red letter day and evening for 
our entire organization,’’?’ Mr. MeGaw told the 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘‘Qur workmen laid aside their overalls and 
put on their Sunday best. The clerks, the 
dudes of our outfit, changed their collars and 
wore happy smiles. The ‘Big Boss’ wore a 
brand new suit and a countenance which be- 
spoke a ‘cordial greeting for everyone. His 
good wife, with a number of her society friends 
graced the occasion, which soon took on the 
appearance of a May Day festival, for with 
balmy weather, flowers, the gayly colored tur- 
key-feathered pens which we gave as souvenirs, 
the music, dancing, singing and merry laughter, 
the lumber yard and sheds were transformed 
into fairyland, and everything that might have 
suggested that this was a business celebration 
was forgotten for the time., Everybody L.- 
haved as if he were glad to be alive and this 
was a good place to be.’’ 

The local paper carried a report of the 
festivities and printed a picture of the presi- 
dent and owner on the first page. 

The Braddock Lumber Co. was formerly lo- 
cated on Halket Avenue, opposite the balti- 
more & Ohio railroad station. OQutgrowing this 
place, the company erected the present plant 
on Corey Avenue between Third and Fourth 
streets, which is declared to be one of the 
finest in the State. The rear of the plant 
runs down to the Pennsylvania station of Cope- 
land, There is a 315-foot frontage on Corey 
Avenue with a depth of 215 feet. The lumber 
shed is 112 by 150 feet and the mill building 
has a 60-foot frontage on Corey Avenue, with 
a depth of 140 feet. 


pine stock etc. In a small stable at the rear 
of this section two handsome bay horses are 
kept for extra work and for hauling to places 
inaccessible to trucks. 

Opposite the stable at the rear of the shed 
is a garage with room for four trucks. Two 
automobiles are also used by the company. 
Across an alley from the garage are separate 
shavings and sawdust sheds with a separator 
overhead. 

In the rear of the plant is its own railroad 
siding onthe company’s property. This sid- 
ing will hold eight cars at once, for it is 315 
feet long. Gravity conveyors, furnished by 
the Standard Conveyor Co., of St. Paul, en®ble 
two competent men to unload a car of lumber 
in six to eight hours, whereas the same work 


molder whieh handles the material at the rate 
of 65 feet a minute; other molding machines; 
sandpaper machine; small crosseut machine 
and a large one, a tenoner, and two band 
saws. Small trucks are used to convey lumber 
about the floor. The cabinet .makers working 
at the front of the mill have but a short dis- 
tance to go to reach the machines in working 
lumber. 

In addition there are the offices, two large 
rooms for clerks ete. These, too, are equipped 
in convenient and uptodate fashion. The boiler 
room in the basement also has special features 
and the entire plant is planned with a view 
to facility in handling the work and safety to 
the workmen. It is worthy of note that be- 
eause of the care with which the plant was 
planned and constructed, the insurance rate 
has been lowered 40 percent. 





ALLEGED SWINDLER IS ARRESTED 


DENVER, CoLo., May 16.—J. E. Van. Noyd, 
alias Arthur P. Galloway, who is said to have 
muleted lumber companies in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming by means of worthless checks, was 
arrested Sunday, May 15, at Sterling, Colo., by 
operatives of the W. J. Burns International De- 
teective Agency. His operations are said by 
local representatives of the Burns agency to 
have netted him close to $10,000. 

Among the Colorado companies he is alleged 
to-have victimized are: The Knight Lumber 
Co., of Pueblo; the Newton Lumber Co., of 
Colorado Springs, and the Steele Lumber Co., 
of Fort Collins. 

Other alleged victims appearing in the rec- 
ords of the Burns agency are: Stevens-Brown 
Lumber Co., Chickasa, Okla.; Prime Lumber 
€o., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Cremer Lumber Co., 
MeAllister, Okla.; Hollem-Truett Lumber Co., 
Lawton, Okla.; Prima Lumber Co., Tucson, 
Ariz.; Ritter Lumber Co., Nordsburg, N. M., 








View of Heavy Timber Stock in Braddock Lumber Co.’s Yard 


under the old system would keep two men wasy 
two or three days. There is ample space be- 
tween the building and the siding for several 
trucks to work at one time and pass each other 
easily. 

The mill is all on one floor, equipped for 


.fast and accurate work, and there are no posts 


to obstruct the workmen, as the roof is sup- 


‘ ported by girders. All machinery is electrically 


operated by individual motor, with the excep- 
tion of two small machines which are run. by a 
common motor. Each machine is connected 
with the exhaust fan which carries away shav- 
ings and sawdust. There is a band resaw 
which will take 14x23-inch timbers; a 30-inch 
planer, double head; some small rip-saws; a 


an unnamed lumber company at Holdenville, 
Okla., and the Grier Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

He is said to have posed as a representative 
of the Michelin Tire & Rubber Co., and to have 
obtained the confidence of his alleged dupes by 
contracting with them to erect advertising bill- 
boards in the various cities and tewns he visited, 
paying, it is charged, by checks drawn on the 
First National Bank of San Francisco. All 
his checks, say representatives of the Burns 
agency, were for amounts considerably in ex- 
cess of the contract price of the billboards and 
he, they charge, received the balance in cash. 


The checks were consistently returned, marked. 


‘*No aceount.’’ 
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MATTERS OF INTEREST TO RETAILERS 


The Builders’ Service Manual 


To get out quickly, accurately and easily es- 
timates on the cost of a building is most desir- 
able. Under the old system of estimating by 
first taking off a bill of material, then pricing 
it and then giving the customer a price, a vast 
amount of work was done actually for nothing. 
Only too frequently a prospective customer will 
want to know what the material for a number of 
different house plans will cost and, after making 
out several bills of material, the work gets to 
be monotonous to say the least. Of course a 
bill of material has to be figured out before 
the house is built, but after the sale is made it 
is very easy to make out the bill of material, 
and then plenty of time can be taken to have 
it absolutely accurate. < 

Realizing all these facts, A. W. Holt first 
perfected and brought out the Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator by which the cost of the 
material in any house at any selling price can 
be figured in a few minutes and with sufficient 
accuracy to make it safe to sell upon the basis 
of the estimate. To supplement this book, 
which is sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Holt has published the Builders’ Service 
Manual, a vest pocket edition of the Lumber- 
men’s Building Estimator, which is of a size 
that will easily slip in a vest pocket and will 
not cause the clothing to bulge, but nevertheless 
has in it 96 pages crammed full of facts to make 
selling easy for the lumberman. For example, 
in the Builders’ Service Manual there are ta- 
bles giving the board feet of lumber required 
per hundred square feet for each unit of con- 
struction for any frame building. Another part 
of the book is devoted to forms wherein the 
selling price per square of floors, ceilings, 
cornice and all similar details of construction 
ean be worked out at leisure and the selling 
prices written in. Thus the work can be done 
in a slack time and nothing needs to be done 
in such a hurry as to increase the chance of 
error. In addition there are tables giving the 
number of brick required per foot in height of 
various sized flues, the amount of cement and 
other materials for making floors and side- 
walks, and similar tables, which save a great 
deal of work for the lumberman who has esti- 
mating to do. The Builders’ Service Manual 
will be sold on approval by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the price being $1. 





Sell Cedar for Closet Lining 


In 1920 two contractors determined to feel 
out the market by building five houses apiece. 
At the end of the year one man had sold two of 
his five houses and was unable to sell the remain- 
ing three. The other contractor sold his five 
houses within two weeks after putting them 
upon the market. If anything, the first con- 
tractor’s houses were better built than those 
erected by the man who sold his so easily. 

Where then lay the difference? The differ- 
ence was simply this—the contractor who 
erected the houses which sold rapidly spent some 
time and effort in providing features to attract 
women. Closets, cupboards, built-in bookcases 
and built-in buffets inside, and trellis work 
for climbing vines on the outside, featured the 
houses that sold so well, but these features 
were totally lacking in the set of houses which 
did not sell. 

In this there is thought for lumbermen. In 
explaining plans to prospective home builders it 
will pay well to emphasize such features as the 
future mistress of the house will appreciate. 
Convenience, attractiveness and utility are more 
frequently in the mind of the building prospect 
than price, and by taking advantage of this 
fact the retail lumberman may considerably 
better the character of his sales. 

For example, almost every woman desires a 
cedar chest. What would be the effect of point- 
ing out to one considering plans that the closets 
are to be lined with Tennessee red cedar rather 
than with ordinary plaster? Think what a pow- 
erful selling influence the fact that every closet 
in the house is to be lined with cedar will have. 


It is net a difficult matter to line a closet 
with cedar nor is the cost prohibitive. Plenty 
of cedar is available for uses of this kind and 
can be easily obtained. Resawn so that it is 
thin it can be put on over sheathing and finished 
so that the natural odor of the wood fills the 
closet and is a terror to all moths and insects. 

Tennessee red cedar is not the only wood 
which can be used for a purpose such as this. 
The various junipers will be found good, as will 
Port Orford cedar. Care should be taken in 
the matter of the latter wood to see that the 
prospective home builder likes its odor. To 
those who do like it, and they are in the de- 
cided majority, it is a very pleasant odor, but 
to put it as the old darkey did who first smelled 
a Port Orford cedar board, ‘‘Dat board do sure 
have a pow’rful ole’fact’ry kick.’’ 





Possibilities of Movable Stairways 


Every method, every hint which will permit 
the retail lumberman today to increase his busi- 
ness is worthy of careful consideration. The 
time when business came rolling in is past and 
now dealers have to sell service in order to make 
a living. Probably every retailer in the coun- 
try has at one time or another heard one or 
more customers exclaim in rather petulant terms 
‘¢Why wasn’t this house built so we could really 
get up into the attic? There is a lot of 





The above illustration shows how the Bessler 
movable stairway can be installed to make 
possible the utilization of an attic which other- 
wise would be waste space. The retailer should 
sell not only the stairway but eg or wall 


board or something to ceil up the inside of the 


attic, and good flooring. 


fine space up there, but with no stairway it is 
impossible to get up or to store things in the 
attic.’’ 

This difficulty has been removed, however, 
with the perfection of the movable stairway. 
For example, there is the Bessler movable stair- 
way, made by the Bessler Movable Stairway 
Co., Akron, Ohio, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This stairway folds up out of. the 
way when not in use and is particularly help- 
ful in opening up and making accessible attics 
and such places. It is suitable not only for 
work of this kind, but will be found very useful 
in designing a new home where the area for the 
stairway going into the attic is limited. The 
stairway is sightly, easy to operate, comfort- 
able and secure. : 

Incidentally most retail lumbermen can make 
very good use of such stairways in their own 
sheds. The ordinary rigid ladder or stairway 
in a retail shed is always getting in the way 
and in case of fire often presents a considerable 
obstruction. Then, too, it is always unhandy 
taking stock in and out of a bin across the front 
of which there is a stairway. If movable stair- 
ways are installed they can be shoved up when 
not in use. In case of fire at night the shed 


alley will be absolutely clear of obstruction. 
Then, too, when it is desired to work in the. 


bins in the vicinity of the stairways, no obstruc- 
tion is offered. 


The Ten Commendments of Business 


Of vital importance to the retailer is his 
method of approach in dealing with the public. 
To get and hold the good will and attention of 
his customers it behooves the retailer to give 
the most deep and serious consideration to any 
matter which may affect advantageously or dis- 
advantageously his relations with them. Thus, 
in the matter of quoting prices and dealing 
generally with the public, it is well worth while 
to consider the best and most diplomatic meth- 
ods. On this subject A. C. Davis, of the A. 0. 
Davis Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 


The science of proper merchandising plainly 
teaches us the following TEN COMMENDMENTS : 

1. That all commodities offered for sale to the 
public should be offered in quantity or measurement 
terms and in price terms easily and fully under- 
standable to the public. 


2. No one should be asked or expected to buy 
any commodity under quotation or price denomina- 
tions that are in the least mysterious to the buy- 
ers, or by which they themselves can not easily 
compute and determine the relation of price to 
quantity. 

3. That the use of “trade terms” for quantities 
and bend is entirely ethical and proper as between 
the different branches of the trade who fully under- 
stand their quantitative proportions and relative 
values, but they are not ethical or proper in retail- 
ing to the public, which does not understand them 
and can not calculate or estimate them. 

4. That the public must and will mistrust the 
merchants who force buying their line of goods 
under terms of measurement and price that it does 
not understand and can not calculate. 


5. If you wish to gain and hold the confidence, 
trust and good will of the trade, then you must 
abandon the high sounding prices of ‘‘trade terms” 
quantities and treat and trade with them in units 
and terms entirely understandable to them. 

6. That the customers who buy from -you under 
measurement and price bases that are Pe gaa 
to them are justifiably apt to be appreheucive and 
suspicious as to having got an honest and square 

eal. You wouldn’t like to buy that way your- 
self. Why ask them to? 

7. It is good business practice to reduce all of 
your quantity and price units to the smallest and 
simplest form possible for the commodity handled 
so as to bring it within the ready intelligence and 
understanding of those to whom it is offered. 


8. Prices per piece in any commodity of piece 
units is the simplest and most easily understood 
form for selling that commodity. 


9. Selling lumber under prices per piece or per 
lineal foot makes it so easily comprehensible that a 
child can figure it or calculate the cost of any 
amounts needed, and it will reduce the edealer’s 
time spent in figuring and —— wader: the 

r thousand feet board measure sys b 
hirds and eliminate most of his errors. ' ~~ 


10. The retail merchants of every ih" ¥tant 
commodity sold, except lumber, have reduced their 
measurement and price standards and terms to the 
simplest possible units, placing them fully within 
the understanding of any customer. Now WHY NOT 
LUMBER? It is easy to do; it cuts your work in 
half; it eliminates your errors; it will make and 
satisfy your customers ; it is good merchandising. 





Metropolitan Retailers’ Activities 

New York, May 16.—Several new additions 
have been made to the already numerous lumber 
family of the Metropolitan district. Notable 
among the new firms is the New Jamaica Lum- 
ber Co., which has established a yard in Middle- 
town Street, near the Jamaica (L. I.) railroad 
station. The company appreciated the neces- 
sity of starting operations at once to get in on 
the spring business and so they went ahead and 
purchased lumber and automobile trucks with- 
out waiting to erect sheds or to build /#ther 
houses. Altho it has been in business less than 
two weeks, the New Jamaica company reports 
many sales to builders and contractors in its 
immediate neighborhood and a fine outlook for 
a continuance of activity. 

George B. McEwan, formerly treasurer of the 
Corona Lumber Corporation, is manager of the 
new firm. He said yesterday the firm has estab- 
lished fine mill connections in the South and 
that by June 1 expects to have at least 1,000,000 


feet of lumber on hand. The company will cater 

to the retail trade and will deal in finished and 
rough stock. 
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known to the trade in this section, now is as- 
sociated with Latham Bros., at their Mineola 
plant. Mr. McEwan was formerly head of the 
Corona Corporation, which made an assignment 
last fall and will not endeavor to resume busi- 
ness. Prior to his venture in the Corona com- 
pany, Mr. McEwan was with the College Point 
Boat Corporation and in its interests traveled 
the territory from New Orleans to Canada as a 
buyer of lumber. He acted in the capacity of 


buyer for a number of years and accordingly 
has a’ wide acquaintance in the fraternity 
of lumbermen over a large section of the coun- 
try. Alexander M. McEwan is the. father of 
the young lumberman who has linked his for- 
tunes with the New Jamaica company. 

The Tisdale Lumber Co., of Astoria, L. L, 
and one of the largest firms in that locality, is 
extending its operations. The Tisdale company 
recently stepped to this side of the city line by 


opening a subsidiary yard in the prosperous and 
fast-growing Richmond Hill community. 

J. T. Sullivan, a lumberman of wide experi- 
ence, has started in the lumber business on his 
own hook in South Ozone Park, L. I. South 
Ozone Park is another thriving section in which 
nearly all the homes and factories are of frame 
construction, and Mr. Sullivan says he starts 
in business with every assurance of making 
good. 








HOW A LUMBERMAN GOT 


That systematic saving for a home is about 
the best thing a young man can do when start- 
ing out in life, is the firm conviction of Jay 
Good, lecal manager Burgner-Bowman Lumber 
Co., Jasper, Mo., based upon his own experience. 
Mr. Good started in life without resources other 
than his own brain and muscle. His first job 
was driving a delivery wagon for a grocery 
store, for which he received the munificent sal- 
ary of $10 a month and board, afterward clerk- 
ing in the same store, with occasional advances 
in wages. He always had a desire to own a 
home of his own, and early made up his mind 
that when he went to housekeeping it would be 
in his own home, and not in a rented house. 

When he had about $200 saved from his 
meager earnings, he saw a chance to buy a 
small house and lot by paying $200 down, the 
balance to be paid in 


better opportunity for advancement than clerk- 
ing in a grocery store. He secured a position 
with the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., and soon 
after married and set up housekeeping in his 
own home. 

About ten years ago the Burgner-Bowman 
Lumber Co. adopted the plan of selling shares 
of stock to its employees. Mr. Good, having 
by this time become a confirmed systematic 
saver, was able to buy a few shares, and since 
then has from time to time paid for additional 
shares from his savings. This stock brings in 
a nice dividend each year, which, as he says, 
*fenables us to have some of the things that 
we had to do without when we were saving to 
make payments on the home.’’ 

Mr. Good modestly disclaims having made 
what usually is called a great success in life, 





installments. He bought 
the place, and the rent 
received for it helped 
out on the subsequent 
payments. Later, he 
had a chance to buy a 
larger and better located 
prope*ty at a bargain 
for cash. He therefore 
sold the house and lot, 
the proceeds of which, 
together with a loan on 
the larger property, en- 
abled him te acquire 
title thereto. The loan 
was paid, in install- 
ments, from savings 
and rental from the 
property. 
At -this stage of his 
~~ + Mr. Good decid- 
at the retail lum- 
©  usiness offered a 





The Residence Jay Good Paid for Out of Savings 


HIS START | 


but the facts that he owns a comfortable home, 
all paid for, is educating his three children so 
that they will be well equipped for life, and is 
a prominent and respected citizen of his com- 
munity, speak for themselves. 

‘*What little success I have had,’’ said Mr. 
Good, ‘‘must be attributed to the fact that I 
had a strong ambition to own a home, and saved 
systematically to pay for it. Some of my for- 
mer companions, who preferred to spend their 
wages for pleasure and luxuries, instead of 
saving and paying for a home, are still renters, 
and the present indications are that they never 
will have a place that they can call a real home 
of their own.’’ 

The accompanying illustration shows Mr. 
Good’s present residence—the one he paid for 
out of savings, as above described. It is in- 
teresting to note in this conneetion that he has 
recently sold this house and intends building 
a larger and better one in the near future. 


A Word to Lumber Dealers 

In your community, as in other communities, 
there are homes that have been built thru 
thrift and systematic saving. There is an in- 
teresting story connected with each one, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to print 
a number of these stories, to demonstrate that 
the goal of home ownership is within the reach 
of every one who is willing to pay the price by 
a little present self denial. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has in hand a number of interesting 
stories along this line, which will appear from 
time to time: Will you not help to encourage 
thrift and saving for home ownership by writ- 
ing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a letter telling 
of some instance that you know about in your 
community, where someone has acquired a home 
thru the exercise of thrift? Perhaps-you fur- 
nished the lumber for it. A photograph of the 
house, of course, will make the story more in- 
teresting. 





1920 PRODUCTION OF OREGON-WASHINGTON 


Szartte, WasH., May 14.—TInstructive fig- 
ures on the 1920 forest products production in 
Oregon and Washington have been issued in a 
cireular of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, by Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager. 
Mr. Allen has analyzed the report of the United 
States Forest Service, showing that in 1920 
Oregon and Washington produced 8,841,578,000 
feet of lumber, breaking all Pacific Northwest 
lumber production records. That total marked 
an increase of 12 percent over 1919; an in- 
crease of 21 percent over 1918, and an increase 
of 56 percent over 1915. The circular con- 
t* aes as follows: 


Oregon produced 3,316,902,000 feet, which was 
an increase of 13 percent over 1919; an increase of 
22 percent over 1918; and an increase of 96 percent 
over 1915. Washington produced 5,524,676,000 
feet, which was an increase of 11 percent over 
1919 ; an increase of 20 percent over 1918; and an 
increase of 40 percent over 1915 


Oregon contains 493,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. Washington contains 334,000,000,000 feet 
of standing timber. Combined, these two States 
contain more timber suitable for lumber than the 
entire Dominion of Canada. 


The two States went into 1921 with manufac- 
tured stocks, at the mills, totaling 2,712,824,000 
feet. Of this amount 2,084,693,000 feet was west 
of the Cascade Mountains, and 628,181,000 feet 
was east of the Cascades. e pene 9 of Doug- 
las fir, in the two States, in 1920, was 6,622,974,000 
feet, or 77 percent of the entire production. Oregon 


produced 2,347,850,000 feet of Douglas fir, of which 
amount 2,291,967,000 feet was manufactured west 
of the Cascade Mountains. Washington produced 
4,275,124,000 feet of Douglas fir, of which 4,157,- 
125,000 feet was manufactured west of the Cascade 
Mountains. The 1920 lumber production in the two 
States, summarized, was as follows: 


Oregon Washington Total 
M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. 





Douglas fir ...... 2,347.850 4,275,124 6,622,974 
Western pine ..... 630,465 278,584 909,049 
Western hemlock.. 89,144 495,478 584,622 
Sit ruce...... 165,469 192,671 358,140 
Red BR vk ensvs 884 113,366 20,250 
od ann She 9953 66,266 84,219 
Idaho white pine.. 2,830 9,051 1,881 
ite AP woe. cece 14,225 32,395 46,620 
Port Orford cedar ye) ae ee 27,470 
Beene GE. 6 cacccce Ebene wake 397 
Sugar pine ...... 4,77 aa 4,772 
BEE a Veskvivk % 431 1,193 1,624 
TOMS x ecuidceesce 1,02 2 ‘ 
Cottonwood ...... 1,035 260 1,295 
RS RS per 625 625 
Incense cedar .... 205 Suc’ 205 
BID wa Kane €o.e grow 126 wdiey 126 
Totals ........ 8,316,902 5,524,676 8,841,578 


The foregoing information was compiled by the 
department of products, district No. 6, ted 
States Forest Service, Portland, Ore 

furnished by 1,275 mills, 

in Oregon and 590 in Washington. Hight hundred 
and eighty-two of these mills are located west of 
the Cascade mountains, and 393 east of the Cas- 
cades. Eighty-one percent of the total 1920 produc. 
tion in Oregon and Washington was cut 246 


mills, having an annual production of ten million 
feet or better. 


Oregon and Washington, in 1920, consumed 1,- 
370,000,000 feet of lumber, or, 16.5 percent of the 
sales of the two States. ‘California, Arizona and 


year’s sales; Nevada, Utah and Colorado, 227,000,- 
000 feet, or 2.7 reent; Idaho, Montana and 
Wyomi 261,000, feet, or 3.1 paces: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, 648,- 
, feet, or 7.8 percent; Minnesota, lowa and 

Missouri, 680,000, feet, or 8.3 percent; Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, 479,000, feet, or 5.8 percent; 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, 248,000,006 
feet, or 3 percent; Atlantic States, north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, 329,000,000 feet, or 3.9 percent; 
southern States, 36,000,060 feet or four-tenths of 
one percent; Export, 387,000, Faas 
cent; Hawaii and the Philippines, 73,000,000 a 
or nine-tenths of one percent; Alaska, 12,000 
feet, or two-tenths of one percent. 

Shingte production in Oregon and Washington in 
1920 totaled 5,135,000,000 pieces. Oregon produced 

000,000 shin ‘and Washington, 4,847,000,- 

000. The decrease in shingle production was 27 
ercent as compared with 1919 production, and 
just a little more than half of the Oregon-Wash- 
ngton shingle ——— of 1909, which was the 
record year. e two States in 1920 produced 
578,674,000 lath. Oregon produced 173,732,000 
and Washington .942,000. : 





THE MAKER OF LEAD PENCILS wants a soft, 
red, brittle, aromatic wood. The pencil user in- 
sists on these qualities. 
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Annual Six-Day Meeting of Branch Managers of 
a Great Texas Retail Building Material Concern 


Waoo, Tux., May 7.—When the annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Managers’ Association com- 
pleted its six days’ séssions here April 23 there 
were few subjects of interest and few prob- 
lems presenting difficulties to retail lumbermen 
that had not received a pretty thoro treatment 
by specialists followed by general discussion by 
managers themselves. This association, the 
membership of which is made up of local man- 
agers and others connected with William Cam- 
eron & Co., operating ‘‘lumber stores’’ thruout 
Texas and Oklahoma, is an institution in many 
respects unique. 

The 1921 convention was called to order in 
the general offices of the company at Waco 
Monday morning at 8 o’clock, and at 8:30 
o’clock every other of the six days of the meet- 
ing. M. 8S. Sharp, of Ryan, Okla., president 
of the association, presided. Roll was called 
by J. RB. Nalley, secretary, after which Mr. 
Sharp delivered the opening address. Mr. 
Sharp was followed by W. W. Cameron, presi- 
dent of the company, who reviewed the past 
conditions in the industry as they have affected 
the company, discussed the present situation and 
made something of a forecast. 

Referred to as ‘‘Presiding Elder of the 
Southern District,’? J. A. Kirkpatrick dis- 
cussed ‘‘Our Sins of 1920,’’ pointing out some 
of the errors of the past with a view to suggest- 
ing better methods for future guidance. The 





appropriately labeled ‘‘In Black and White.’’ 
Mr. McKinnon was followed by R. E. Rawls, 
of Lampasas, Tex., who related some of his 
experiences and offered some suggestions for 


avoiding losses‘ and misunderstandings arising 


from allowing jobs to run beyond estimates. 
Then F,. A. Brunson, of Waco, told how im- 
portant it is to render complete itemized state- 
ments to all customers, including contractors, 
each month, whether the account is due and 
payable or not. Closely related to this was 
the next subject, ‘‘A Sale Well Made Is Half 
Collected,’’ which was discussed by W. L. 
Click, of Comanche, Okla., who stressed the im- 
portance of having a full understanding with 
the customer at the time the sale is made, with 
reference to terms and amount. Mr. Click’s 
idea was to make as easy as possible the ‘‘Col- 
lections,’’ which were discussed from other 
angles by T. L. Peirce, manager of the col- 
lection department, who told of the essentials 
in keeping outstandings at a minimum. E, T. 
MeClarahan, of Hillsboro, Tex., then told of 
the benefits received from the collection de- 
partment, his subject being ‘‘ Collection Team- 
work.’’ 

A series of discussions followed, all of which 
dealt in various ways with the problems arising 
from sales to various organizations—social, 
civic, commercial and political—such as parks, 
fair associations, Y. M. C. A.’s, school dis- 


erick, Okla., told of the benefits reeeived from 
the company’s plan book service and offered 
some suggestions for the uniform handling of 
the service. R. J. Tolson, general auditor of 
the company, spoke on ‘‘Getting the Most Out 
of Business;’’ W. B. Phillips, of Rogers, Tex., 
proposed methods of codperating in the disposal 
of surplus and slow moving stocks of mer- 
chandise; Elmer Staude, manager of the South 
Side Store, at- Fort Worth, talked on the 
propriety and profitableness of regrading. M. 
H. Baker, sales manager of the Beaver Board 
Companies, explained the uses and the limita- 
tions of Beaver board. L. A. Fry, district sales 
agent Barber Asphalt Paving Co., told about 
the basic properties, methods of manufacture 
and proper use of prepared roofings and shin- 
gles. ‘‘ Builders’ Hardware’’ was the topic for 
discussion by H. E, Muller, of Ennis, Tex., who 
gave his views on standardizing the company’s 
line, methods of display and means of increas- 
ing the volume of business. Methods of 
handling, marking, pricing and displaying wall 
paper, as well as methods of preventing the ac- 
cumulation of remnants of that commodity, 
were discussed by W. C. Guggolz, Gatesville, 
Tex. R. L. Jacobs, manager of the paint and 
paper department, discussed ‘‘Interior Decora- 
tions;’’ being followed by H. L. Wakefield, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., who talked on paints. 
Varnishes and hardwood floor preparations 
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sins having been pointed out by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
George Hamilton, of Fort Worth, followed him 
with ‘‘An Exhortation,’’ being ably assisted 
by G. H. Zimmerman, ‘‘the world’s most noted 
organizer of community song service, and his 
famous choir of singers.’’ Then each member 
was invited to the ‘‘mourners’ bench,’’ where 
he confessed his faults and promised to do 
better; the performance being what in other 
conventions is called an experience meeting. 
E. P. Hunter, general manager, offered con- 
solation and encouragement in an address en- 
titled ‘‘What We Must Do To Be Saved.’’ 

Then the real convention was set in motion 
by an address, ‘‘Let’s Go,’’? by Roy Gaither, 
of Rosebud, Tex. ‘‘Some Thoughts on Selling 
Service, Courtesy, Quality and Satisfaction’’ 
were presented by A. C. Bauer, of Belton, Tex., 
who disguised his offering under the title, ‘‘ The 
Profit on Our Intangible Commodities.’’ 
Closely allied to this subject was that of A. E. 
Moore, Waxahachie, Tex., who told in an in- 
teresting and informative manner ‘‘The Value 
of Public Spiritedness as a Business Asset.’’ 
Lest managers, in their zeal to ‘‘ get the busi- 
ness,’’ be tempted to step aside from the 
straight and natrow path, W: F. Kirkpatrick, 
of Crowell, Tex., gave a. dissertation on the 
commercial value of honesty, his subject being 
‘*The Square Deal in Business.’’ 

E. R. Bolton, vice president of William 
Cameron & Co., ‘‘Looking Ahead,’’ told man- 
agers what they might expect, or at least what 
they should be prepared for; and S. R. Me- 
Kinnon, of Chillicothe, Tex., told of the im- 
portanee of having written authority from 
owners, when making sales to agents, tenants, 
superintendents and others, when material is to 
be charged to owners; his subject being very 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


tricts, townships and counties; the discussions 
being led by L. H. Maloy, of Quanah, Tex.; 
Roy Gaither, Rosebud, Tex., and H. D. Miller, 
Mangum, Okla. i Zimmerman, secretary 
of the operating company, then reviewed the 
Téxas lien laws, considering especially pro- 
visions affecting the lumber business. 

Taking as his general subject ‘‘ What Is an 
Audit?’’ O. P. Watson, assistant auditor at 
the general office, told of the object and func- 
tions of the auditing department and offered 
some suggestions to managers for keeping the 
records straight. He was followed by M. M. 
Mount, of the traffic department, who explained 


‘the functions and purposes of that department 


as related to the conduct of branches and the 
business in general; his subject being ‘‘ Freight 
Rates and Expense Bills.’’? L. D. Dewey, 
treasurer of the company, taking as his sub- 
ject ‘‘Purchasing and Prices,’’ reviewed the 
methods employed by the purchasing depart- 
ment in placing orders of branches and offered 
some suggestions calculated to promote better 
codperation. Suggestions for adjusting costs 
of doing business to present conditions were 
offered by P. W. Clampitt, of Granger, Tex., 
whose talk came under the head ‘‘ Expenses— 
Cutting the Garment to Fit the Cloth.’’ 

‘<Ts Advertising an Investment or Expense?’’ 
afforded the text for a discussion of the merits 
of the various kinds of advertising necessary 
to promote the lumber business, by G. C. Wright, 
of Altus, Okla.; and he was followed by J. W. 
Carlin, advertising manager of the Goldstein- 
Migel Co., Waco, with a discussion of ‘‘ News- 
paper Advertising.’’ ‘‘Our Friends—the Con- 
traetors’’ was the subject of an address by 
Clyde Penry, manager of the city retail de- 
partment, Fort Worth; E. N. Stone, of Fred- 


were discussed by R. A. Duncan;: 
pany’s paint department. Bd 

As the parent concern operates the Waco 
Sash & Door Co., ‘‘ Learning to Estimate’’ was 
an appropriate ‘subject for discussion; E. N. 
Stone, of Frederick, Okla., in talking to that 
point asking the question whether it would pay 
to adopt a systematic course of instruction in 
estimating for the store employees. ‘‘Trou- 
bles We Have Had with Our Wholesale Houses’’ 
was the sybject assigned to Claude Ricker, of 
Chickasha, Okla., and Frank Stevens, assistant 
manager of the sash and door company, talked 
on ‘‘Promises.’? W. M. Walsh, sales manager 
of the millwork concern, discussed codperation ; 
and 8. E. Carothers, manager, spoke on mill- 
work; being followed by E. M. Trammell, 
superintendent of the factory department, who 
explained service to the dealer. 

Then followed a sort of round table or gen- 
eral discussion of stocks of various kinds car- 
ried in the lumber stores; the care of automo- 
biles; fire protection; circular letters; service 
rooms; arrangement of stocks and stacking of 
lumber ete. This completed the program at 
Waco; and Friday afternoon the managers 
went to Fort Worth via interurban ear, reach- 
ing the latter city early in the evening. 

Saturday morning the members of the or- 
ganization assembled in the Kam-Ko Hall in 
Fort Worth, at 8 o’clock, for roll call by the 
secretary. Douglas Wolseley, general manager 
of the Fort Worth stores, delivered the address 
of welcome; and Clyde Penry, spoke on ‘‘Our 
Fort Worth Organization.’’ F. W. Stanley 
and his associates, under the general head, ‘‘ The 
Fort Worth House, ’? told about its wholesale 
service and specialty lines. J. L. O’Hearn, of 


the Truscon Steel Co., Dallas, Tex., discussed: 
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metal lath and steel products, Ray Heston, of 
Fort Worth, talked about ‘‘ Beaverton and Fort 
Worth Paint Department.’’ 

Saturday afternoon the clan assembled in the 
hall again at 1:30 for roll call. Then all went 
via automobile to the stores of the company on 
the west, south and north sides of the city. This 
trip was followed by a drive around the city 
and to Lake Worth. In the evening there was 
an informal dance in the Kam-Ko for all 
members and their ladies, under the auspices of 
the Fort Worth Kam-Ko Club. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The annual gathering of the Klan Kam-Ko 
is for business primarily, as the foregoing meaty 
program affords evidence. But time is found 
for some fun also. At Waco on Monday after- 
noon an auto ride was taken about the city, end- 
ing with a reception at the home of Mrs. Flora 
B. Cameron. In the evening Kam-Ko initiation 
ceremonies at the Kam-Ko Hall made known 
to the uninitiated the ‘‘ Kurious Kustoms of the 
Klan Kam-Ko,’’ being ‘‘Conducted by the 
King and His Kourt in Konklave in the Kastle 


of the Klan.’’ This was termed the ‘‘ Okkasion 
of the annual spring house kleaning and inspec- 
tion of ‘hard stock,’ which has akkumulated in 
the King’s household during the last year, and 
at which time provision will be made for the 
disposition of the same.’’ 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a smoker 
and moving pictures at the Raleigh Hotel; 
Wednesday evening to vaudeville at the Hippo- 
drome Theater. Thursday afternoon a visit 
was made to the plant of the Waco Sash & Door 





Every Day is Friday the Thirteenth 
With the Man Who Banks Entirely on 
Luck. 








Co.; and at 5 p. m. a barbecue took place at 
the Waco Boating & Fishing Club grounds. 
Friday evening at Fort Worth smoker, sup- 
per and vaudeville afforded refreshment and en- 
tertainment at the Kam-Ko Hall, City Building. 
Other entertainment and recreation features at 
Fort Worth already have been mentioned. 


Officers Elected 
At the annual election the following officers 
were chosen for the Retail Managers’ Associa- 
tion: 
President—A. C. Bauer, Belton, Tex. 
Vice president—G. C. Wright, Altus, Okle. 
Secretary—M. M. Mount, Waco, Tex. 





BIG PAPER MILL NOW NONUNION 


RHINELANDER, WIs., May 16.—After four 
weeks’ shutdown, the Rhinelander Paper Co. re- 
sumed operation last week. General Manager H. 
C, Hanke said that about 75 percent of the regu- 
lar force is at work. This plant, which hereto- 
fore has been a closed shop, will hereafter be 
operated on a nonunion basis, all employees hav- 
ing severed their connection with the unions, 
aecording to statement by Mr. Hanke. The 
Northern Paper Co., whose employees recently 
went out, is reported by the plant officials to be 
producing normal output of paper, the com- - 
pany having hired sufficient men who were will- 
ing to aecept the 20 percent wage reduction. 





SIMPLE DRY KILN TESTS 


[By Frank E. Graham, Westwood, Cal.] 


Two points are a continual source of doubt 
to every dry kiln operator: (1) How is the 
heat circulating thru the lumber? (2) How 
much steam does it take to dry a given amount 
of lumber, or to evaporate a certain percentage 
of moisture from green lumber? The Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., operates twenty- 
four double traek progressive kilns and pro- 
duces between ten million and eleven million feet 
of dry lumber each month. In order to deter- 
mine the above. questions, it adopted the follow- 
ing methods: 


Circulation 


Many devices were tried, such as burning 
punk sticks and other slow burning materials; 
these are more or less of a fire risk, and very 
unsatisfactory owing to small volume of smoke 
produced. About four years ago, the company 
began using muriatie acid and ammonia. The 
first arrangement was two small tobacco tins 
soldered together, one containing the acid and 
the other the ammonia. These tins burn out 
rapidly, so that there was made a copper blow 
torch on the same lines as the tobacco cans, only 
more durable. The illustration shows the torch, 
which is divided lengthwise into two separate 
compartments, and the fumes from both the 
muriatic acid and ammonia mix at the outlet 
and create a heavy, dense, cool white smoke 
which is easily traceable with a flashlight to all 
parts of a crib of lumber in a kiln. A short 
time ago the Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison,- Wis., in Technical Note No. 127 de- 
scribed a similar smoke making device consist- 
ing of two bottles which contain acid and am- 
monia and answer the same purpose. Both 
devices are excellent guides to the direction of 















































drying cycle of a par- 





the air currents, a cor- 
rect understanding of 
which is very essential 
to the. proper drying of 
lumber. 
Steam Consumption 
A very simple ar- 
rangement for ascer- 
taining steam consump- 
tion in a kiln is used by 
the Red River Lumber 
Co. For several years 
it has periodically 
weighed all the con- 
densation formed in a 
kiln during the whole 





ticular species or grade 
of lumber, often a pe- 
riod of six days and 
nights. 
order to do this it 
cut the heads from two 
iron oil barrels; put a 
drain valve in bottom 
of each; then connected each trap on fhe kiln 
to be measured (it uses a separate trap on each 
header, or three to each kiln) with a rubber 
hose so it would discharge into the barrel. As 
soon as first barrel is full (say fifty-two gal- 
lons) time is noted and the hose is changed to 
the second barrel. Time used in producing 
fifty-two gallons of condensation varies from 
six to forty-five minutes, but night and day 
this time is accurately noted for the entire dry- 
ing cyele. 
Given the gallons of condensation produced 
in a period of four or five or six days, the bal- 
ance is simple arithmetic. First take the av- 
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Simple arrangement for ascertaining steam consumption in a dry kiin 
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Device to indicate condition of circulation inside dry kiln 


erage temperature of discharge water (about 
200 degrees) and allow weight a gallon at 8 to 
8.25 pounds, according to tables. This gives 
total pounds of condensation for period. From 
this basis we figure the horsepower an hour 
used to dry the lumber. The pounds of steam 
used to evaporate the moisture from a weighed 
erib and much other instructive data are ab- 
tained, which all assist in producing good, thor- 
oly dried lumber. 
Hit-or-Miss Days Are Past 

The days of hit-or-miss kiln drying are past; 
lumbermen have ceased figuring that a bunch 
of steam pipes in a building will automatically 
dry lumber without tremendous degrade. On a 
kiln operator’s knowledge of the exact condi- 
tion ‘of the circulation and drying condition of 
the lumber at every ‘stage depends the quality 
of the lumber produced. All tests of both cir- 
culation and humidity must, of necessity, be 
made inside the kiln with the doors closed. 
With temperatures around 200 degrees and 
heavy humidity, this is very unpleasant and it 
is mainly these unpleasant conditions which 
cause many kiln operators to take for granted 
that conditions are right, when actually the 
lumber is laying dormant, or casehardening 
thru lack of humidity, preparatory to coming 
out checked, stained or kiin burnt. 

Therefore all the knowledge an operator can 
gain relative to amount of heat to which the 
lumber in all parts of a crib is subjected, and 
the variations in speed of drying caused by 
movement of lumber, is all too little on which 
to base any definite statement as to conditions 
and chemical changes which take in. the 
lumber, but constant observation inside of kiln 
helps considerably. 
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Building Operations in Some Sections Show Encouraging 
Progress While in Others Wage Disputes Cause Slowing Down 


BUILDING SITUATION IN ’FRISCO 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 14.—Building 
operations have been considerably curtailed, 
owing to the failure of the unions represented 
in the Building Trades Council to abide by the 
decision of the arbitration board which reduced 
wages 714 percent in a number of the building 
crafts. ~ Work was suspended May 9 by con- 
tractors connected with the Builders’ Exchange. 
Efforts are being made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to bring about a settlement of the diffi- 
culty and prevent a complete tie-up of building. 
A marked increase in building operations is ex- 
pected as soon as the dispute is settled. Lumber 
prices are much lower than last year. Brick 
manufacturers have made a cut of 10 percent, 
and the price of ready-mixed mortar has been 
reduced in order to stimulate building. April 
building permits showed a total valuation of 
about $1,800,000. 


BRITISH HOUSING PROJECT 


The number of new housing schemes sub- 
mitted, under the Government program, during 
the five weeks ended March 11, totaled 102, and 
during the same period 85 were approved, ac- 
cording to a statement appearing in Timber 
News, London. 

One hundred and ninety-five lay-out schemes 
were submitted, and 182 approved. 

House plans submitted numbered 200, repre- 
senting 5,800 houses, and 174 were approved, 
representing 4,146 houses. The total number 
of houses represented in the plans approved to 
March 11 is 277,656. 

The number of houses in the tenders submit- 
ted during the same period is 7,944 and in the 
tenders approved 5,875. 

Contracts were signed for 7,524 houses. The 
schemes of public utility societies are included 
in the above figures. 

The number of houses erected under the terms 
of the Government grant to private builders ex- 
ceeds ten thousand. Payments were made dur- 
ing one week in respect of 446. The total num- 
ber of houses covered by Certificate A is 30,686, 
the Government commitment now standing at 
£7,444,393. 

The number of houses upon which the grant 
has been paid during each month from April 
last to February of this year indicates excellent 
progress. The figures are: April, 2; May, 43; 
June, 128; July, 384; August, 457; September, 
801; October, 948; November, 1,120; December, 
1,546; January, 2,189; February, 1,951. 


WAGES WILL BE ARBITRATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 17.—Albert J. Vene- 
man and Frank H. Hatfield, both attorneys, have 
been appointed arbitrators by the building trades 
and the contractors, respectively, to settle the 
question of wages of carpenters and bricklayers. 
These two men will select a third arbitrator. 

“The building trades stopped work April 1 
after the contractors had announced that the 
wages of all building trades would be cut 20 
percent. The carpenters and bricklayers, after 
being out two or three weeks, agreed to return 
to work and submit their wage grievance to. a 
board of arbitration. Under the terms of the 
agreement their cut in wages was not to be less 
than 10 percent nor more than 20 pereent from 
the existing scale. Since then the plumbers 
have returned to work under the same agree- 
ment, and later the sheet metal workers went 
back to work. Last week the lathers and plas- 
terers joined in the agreement and returned to 
work. It is expected that by the last of this or 
the first of next week the board of arbitration 
will pass on the various building trades which 
have agreed to settle their wage disputes by 
arbitration. In the meanwhile the men are work- 
ing at reduced wages. The board will fix the 
wage scale, which will be perhaps about 20 per- 
cent lower than the old scale, While there is 


some building now going on in Evansville, opera- 
tions are a little slow to pick up, but contractors 
and building material men are of the opinion 
that things-will gradually get better. 

Reports of neighboring towns in southern 
Indiana tell of increased activities. A new 
$250,000 court house has been begun at Peters- 
burg, Ind., and will be completed during the 
present year. Spencer County has just finished 





Calder Advises Building Now 


NEW YORK, May 16.—That the price 
of building materials has dropped about 
as far as it will for some time and that 
as a result now is the time to begin 
building operations, is the opinion of 
William M. Calder, United States sen- 
ator and one of Brooklyn’s most prom- 
inent builders and real estate men, 

His intimacy with the housing situ- 
ation and prices, gained thru his country- 
wide study of the building problem as 
chairman of the Senate special commit- 
tee on reconstruction and production, 
place Senator Calder in a position to 
make a careful analysis of the present 
and future of the building situation and 
his views are widely looked upon as 
authoritative. 

‘‘Labor is plentiful at the present 
time,’’ Senator Calder said, ‘‘And that 
is one of the most important reasons 
why now is a good time to build. One 
of the big difficulties during the last 
few years in the building field has been 
the labor problem, the continued short- 
age of men making it hazardous to un- 
dertake any extreme building operations. 

**Conditions have changed now, how- 
ever, and it is not difficult to get workers. 
That, alone, is a potent reason for re- 
suming building work. I think, too, 
that the readjustment in the building 
field has gone just as far as it can be 
brought with safety in production chan- 
nels. Prices of building materials have 
dropped to a level below which I do not 
think they will fall for some time. 

‘*Rather, it is far more likely that 
there will be a rise in the cost of mate- 
rials within a comparatively short time. 
It is my conviction that conditions in 
the building field have reached the bot- 
tom, and that now is the right time 
to renew activity. Within a short time, 
possibly within a few months, it is 
highly probable that it will cost appre- 
ciably more to construct buildings than 
it does now. 

‘*‘T am acting on my own convictions 
by starting to build ten 2-family resi- 
dences in the Prospect Park Southwest 
section, which I certainly would not do 
if I did not feel that the time is right 
for a resumption of construction work.’’ 











a court house at Rockport, Ind., at a cost of 
$275,000. The building will be dedicated June 1. 

An offer to arbitrate existing disagreements 
with the carpenters’ union at Terre Haute has 
been made by the contractors of that city. The 
union has not as yet replied, but is expected to 
do so this week. 


BRITISH BUILDING COSTS DECREASE 


According to a recent statement of the British 
national housing and town planning council, 
building costs have declined very materially dur- 
ing the last few months. Compared with the 
tenders submitted in September the reduction 
is in some areas equal to 20 percent. Tliis reduc- 
tion in cost was attributed to the fact that war 
weariness is passing, and the consequent de- 
moralization is disappearing.. 


MUCH LUMBER GOING INTO HOMES 

Jamaica, L. I., May 16.—Samuel Lichens, 
who undertook the development of a 100-acre 
tract of land in the Flora Park district of Long 
Island before the war, is proceeding with the 
immediate construction of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five frame dwelling houses. He 
has lumber piled high on several acres ot ground 
at Flora Park and also has installed a portable 
sawmill. Several million feet of lumber have 
been purchased and delivered and each week 
more orders are being placed. This improve- 
ment>and others in the immediate neighborhood 
have been a boon to the lumbermen. A number 
of firms have shared in the business. 

In Queens County, especially within a radius 
of five miles of Jamaica, building is exceedingly 
active. There has not been a time since the 
war when so much construction was going on, 
and few antewar periods witnessed so great a 
volume of simultaneous building. 

One of the main projects which recently got 
under way is the development of eighty-eight 
acres in Queens Village. This is a 3-year 
project and the houses will be more, pretentious 
than are those to be erected in Flora Park. 
They are all to be of frame construction, and 
much of the lumber already has been delivered. 

A large tract in Jamaica Park South also is 
being prepared for building operations. Much 
lumber for the establishment of a new com- 
munity there is already on the ground. 

Reports from the outlying sections of Long 
Island, notably Hempstead, Mineola and Free- 
port, and in even more distant communities, 
such as Huntington and Patchogue, tell of 
a general awakening of construction work. 

Just now the contractors of Long Island are 
experiencing no difficulties in obtaining labor at 
a fair wage, so many persons have been in- 
spired to go ahead with the building of homes. 


SUCCESSFUL HOME EXPOSITION HELD 


PoORTEAND, ORE., May 14.—As a result of a 
most successful Home Building Exposition held 
this week at the Municipal Auditorium, the 
number of permits issued for the construction 
of dwellings shows an increase. The exposition 
was planned by the realtors and strongly sup- 
ported by architects and building material men, 
as well as dealers in all things that go to com- 
plete, furnish and outfit a home. Admittance 
was free and the attendance was large. It was 
a pleasant surprise to dealers to note the keen 
interest taken by prospective home owners, as 
well as present home owners who plan improve- 
ments and renovations. Exhibits of similar 
character are now being arranged in other 
cities of Oregon. 


ARBITRATION IS IN PROGRESS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 17.—The dispute 
between the unions and local contractors still 
is unsettled, but each side has appointed its 
members of the arbitration committee and the 
deliberations over the wage scale have been 
begun. Meantime a large amount of work is 
being held up, tho the contractors on the jobs 
affected have been allowing a good deal of 
work to go forward at the old wages pending the 
settlement, and on a good many small jobs work- 
ers are taking less than the present union scale. 

Big builders now are making plans for con- 
siderable work this fall. One builder, who has 
built more than $500,000 worth of houses the 
last three years and continued operations all 
thru the period of high prices, has just pur- 
chased ground for sixty dwellings, to range in 
price from $10,000 to $20,000. Another builder 
has started work on thirty dwellings ranging 
in price from $5,000 to $10,000. Individuals, 
however, are showing hesitation, because they 
can not buy or build at the prices the big build- 
ers get on materials and labor. 

Locally, the building situation has caused 
a slump in the demand for lumber, but trade 
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otherwise shows a continued improvement, all 
of the woods sharing to some extent in the in- 
creased demand. 


TO LAUNCH ‘‘BUILD NOW’’ DRIVE 


Victoria, B. C., May 14.—In an effort to 
stimulate long deferred building activity in this 
district, which has resulted in stagnation of the 
local lumber trade, the Real Estate Board, of 
Victoria, will take the initiative in launching 
a home building campaign. Preliminary to the 
campaign the realtors will enlist the codperation 
of the building and architects’ associations with 
a view to ascertaining the prices of building 
materials and the cost of labor as compared 
with prewar years. These data will be placed 
before the public and an educational drive for 
the purpose of demonstrating that now is the 
time to build will be inaugurated. 





TO ENCOURAGE HOME BUILDING 


PirtsBpurGH, Pa., May 17.—Persons with 
limited incomes are showing the greatest in- 
terest in the plan formulated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce housing committee, by which 
it is proposed to build one thousand homes in 
Pittsburgh within the next year. Groups of 
ten or more persons desiring to take advantage 
of the reduced prices said to have been pro- 
cured by the housing committee because of lump 
purchases of material and large scale construc- 
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number of the smaller cities in the State. The 
open shop has also just been declared by the 
Watergtine Cooperage Co., of this city, which 
followed the advice of the industrial relations 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce and 
appealed to the families of the men, both 
union and nonunion, with the result that they 
have a full complement, with a number of ap- 
plicants, some of them union men, on the wait- 
ing list. 

WAGE CUTS STIMULATE BUILDING 

Spokanz, WasH., May 14.—Building of 
smaller residences continues to show increasing 
activity. In the Audubon Park district, 15 
bungalows are being built in the space of a few 
blocks and elsewhere in the city people are 
building homes. There is also in outlying dis- 
tricts considerable construction of 1- and 2-room 
structures on the rear of lots, which later may 
be used for garages or chicken houses. 

Building costs are showing a steady decline. 
The carpenters’ union, which a few weeks ago 
voted to reduce its scale from $8 to $7.50, at 
the regular meeting Thursday night took off 
another 50 cents, so that the union scale is now 
$7, which is exactly what the master contrac 
tors announced early in the season that they 
would be willing to pay. The vote stood 207 
to 40 in favor of the reduction. In addition, 
increased efficiency is said to be a large factor 
in decreasing costs. 

Early in the week, the Spokane plasterers’ 
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city employees being especially active in organ- 
izing these groups. 

Each community member will finance the 
building of his home, either thru friends, banks 
or building and loan associations, and lay the 
plans before the corporation. To obtain the 
reduction in prices the corporation will then 
undertake to have the group of houses built on a 
standard plan. 

Plans in possession of the Chamber of Com- 
meree show almost all types of the 4-, 5-, and 
6-room houses to choose from. Large employers 
are taking up the plan, and at least one news- 
paper publisher (City Councilman A. K, Oliver, 
one of the owners of the Gazette Times) has an- 
nounced that he will finance the building of 
homes by employees of his paper. 





GET ESTIMATES ON 100 HOUSES 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 16.—Estimates are 
now being taken on the largest dwelling opera- 
tion in this city for a long time—100 houses 
to be built by Burton C. Simon. 
saw the first aggressive picketing and inter- 
ference with workmen since the building strike 
began, workmen being driven from several 
operations. The employing contractors have 
not yet formally declared for the open shop, 
but they are threatening it unless the men 
come back soon, as there are plenty of men 
who want work at the new scale, The open 
shop has been formally declared by the Master 
Builders’ Association, of Easton, Pa., and in a 


Last week . 


union voted a reduction of $1 a day for city work 
and $2 a day for work in the country. This is 
a reduction from $10 to $9 in the city and 
from $12 to $10 a day for country work. 


——~— 


OFFERS LOTS TO HOME BUILDERS 

MERRILL, WIS., May 17.—Owing to the hous- 
ing shortage at Tomahawk, which will be ren- 
dered more acute after the new paper mill 
starts operations in June, C. B. Pride, of the 
Pride Pulp & Paper Co., has offered a free lot 
to anyone who will build a home of worthy 
proportions. It is expected that a large num- 
ber will take advantage of this offer. 





RAILROAD COMPANY BUILDS HOUSES 


DutuTH, Minn., May 16.—Expansion has 
come about in house building in Duluth during 
May, and it is estimated that a better show- 
ing will be made than in any other month 

* within two years. 

Of special interest in lumber trade circles 
here is the taking up of housing projects by 
some of the railroad companies. The latest 
development in that connection was the letting 
of a contract by the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern railroad last week for thirty houses to be 
aoerys at Proctor, Minn., at a total cost of $180,- 


0. 

Members of the Duluth Commercial Club have 
recognized the necessity of providing addi- 
tional accommodation here to take care of 
summer visitors, and a committee has been 


. date the largest order for strictly building 





appointed to earry thru a project for the build- 
ing of a batch of houses to be reserved for 
renting to tourists. 


BOOKS GOOD ORDERS FOR BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WasH., May 14—The gradual re- 
sumption of building locally is shown by the 
booking of contracts with the Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co. for Seattle’s summer program. To 















purposes has been booked for the Rounds-Clist 
Co. (Inc.), calling for 2,000,000 feet of No. 2 
common, dimension, shiplap, flooring and other 
material to be used in the new Roosevelt High 
School. An order from the J. B. Warrack 
Construction Co. embraces 150,000 to 250,000 
feet of timbers for a building contract at 
Ketchikan, Alaska.. Peter Woeck, contractor, 
has ordered 250,000 feet of shiplap, flooring and 
dimension for the new College Club building. 
M. Hoard & Co. have ordered 50,000 feet of - 
timbers and shiplap for the Seattle Day Nur- 
sery. ‘ 
SPURT IN HOUSE BUILDING PERMITS 
GranD Rapips, Micu., May 16.—The great- 
est number of building permits in any week 
since the beginning of the year was issued here 
last week. The largest was for $27,000; and 
there were sixteen for new houses to cost $2,500 
to $5,000 each. Permits have been issued to 
date this month for thirty-one residences, while 
in all of May last year there were only forty- 
two such permits taken out, including several 
for dwelli of the Home Building Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids, which is not engaged in 
building this year. Indications are that this 
city will have its own solution to the housing 
problem before the summer is ended. 


WOULD MAKE NEW HOMES TAX FREE 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 16.—The builders’ ex- 
change, chamber of commerce, real estate board, 
Rotary, Lions, and Ad elubs and the lumber 
companies of Shreveport are arranging to send 
a delegation to the State capital this week in 
the interest of a proposition to exempt from 
taxation new homes built during the next few 
years. The matter is before the constitutional 
convention, now in session at Baton Rouge, 
some of the delegates being enthusiastically in 
favor of the proposed exemption. 


SAYS HOUSING LACK MAKES RADICALS 

APPLETON, WIs., May 17.—That the lack of 
decent home life is often the cause of the fierce 
resentment cherished toward society by certain 
of its classes, was the statement made by Prof. 
L. S. Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, 
speaking on ‘‘ American Industrial Housing’’ 
before the Fourth Wisconsin Industrial Serv- 
ice Conference here, under the auspices of the 
State industrial commission. ‘‘We have no 
more right to kill a man with a house than 
with a gun,’’ said Prof. Smith, who was sent 
to Europe last year to attend the World’s Hous- 
ing Conference. ‘‘More fundamental than the 
deportation of alien bolshevists, is the prompt 
adoption of an American housing policy which 
will prevent their creation.’’ 


BUILDING BOOM IN KENTUCKY TOWN 


BLACKEY, Ky., May 18.—With extensive coal 
and timber fields being developed around 
Blackey, the town is enjoying an extensive 
building boom, many residences, business 
blocks ete. being under way. Coal companies 
as well are doing much building, and | lum- 
bermen and sawmill men are overtaxed to sup- 
ply the demand. In fact much of the lumber 
necessary comes from the larger dealers in 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Lexington. Other 
towns in this section, including Whitesburg, 
Hazard, Jackson, Pikeville, Ravinna, Irvine 
and Prestonsburg, are doing a great amount of 
building, making an unprecedented demand for 
lumber and other building materials. 


CARPENTERS ACCEPT REDUCTION 

Bourrato, N. Y., May.16.—A settlement has 
been reached in the strike of carpenters at 
Jamestown, N. Y., the men accepting 80 cents 


an hour and agreeing to the open shop plan, 
which now has a strong hold in Jamestown. 
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A Woman’s Impressions 


The articles in the American 
Lumberman, covering the trip 
of the New York State lumbermen, 
have been so accurate and in- 
clusive that I want to keep them 
all, and I fancy the other women 
of the party will covet the same 
privilege. 

To gaze out over the trip in 
memory is like an exquisite dream. 
To go from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Canada to Mexico 
and home again in a month is like 
standing poised on a mountain 
top viewing all of our country, and 
seeing into some of the relations 
of the East and the West, the 
Northwest and the Mexican 
border. 

How the West did overwhelm us with the beauty and 
grandeur of its mountains and its rivers; with the tremen- 
dous wealth of its natural possessions in forests and coast 
shipping facilities—a wealth centuries old; and with its 
large, beautiful cities, not more than half a century young! 
The warmth of courtesy, the cordial generosity of the people 
and its lavish expression amazed and thrillea us constantly. 

It was a most rare experience for us women to see every 
step of the production of lumber from its stately growth on 
the mountain tops to its place in the sheds of the great dis- 
tributing plants. Those huge sheds filled with every type 
of manufactured lumber, which we first visited in Minneapo- 
lis, -were indeed a surprise. As we watched the electric 
cranes handle great truckloads 
with as much ease as we pile up 


MRS. JOHN W. HENRICH ; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


moments on the trip, forty-five sets of tiny mahogany knitting 
needles, but this bit of lumber was promptly tucked out of 
sight, and has only one white mitten to its credit. Naps and 


_even letters became unfashionable. The daily bulletin pub- 


lished by our committee was our Marching Orders. 

Mill after mill brought new, strange sights; the traveling 
cranes and the independent trolley lines, the busy little 
trucks that push and bustle about the huge plants, the amaz- 
ing caterpillar-like log pilers that carry an endless chain of 
boards ladder-like up to lumber piles three times as high 
as those we see in the East. It all seemed to multiply a 
man’s strength so many times that we were speechless at its 
results. 

The manufacture of rotary-cut veneer was most amazing. 
Great logs are cut into 7-foot lengths, boiled in huge vats of 
steam for thirty-six hours, then swung to waiting forks and 
clamped against a giant razor blade. The softened bark had 
peeled away. A lever started the whole roll whirling and 
great sheets of beautiful paper-like wood roll out. I watched 
one ribbon. 7 feet wide and 100 feet in length steaming as it 
was placed on the racks. Here girls and women handle 
almost all of the output. 

Parallel to all the thrilling scenic interests of our trip 
was the delightful social side of it. At almost every stop 
there were cars and bouquets, drives and luncheons, dinners, 
teas and dances. 

The women seemed a sort of challenge to us in their health 
and active youth. Our hours together sometimes held the 
breathless quality of a little girl’s first party, when you stood 
in awe of each other and wondered if the happy moment 
really had arrived. But that lasted only while you were 
pinning on a gorgeous bouquet just given you. The next 
moment you found that you were 
friends. The western woman's 





loaves of bread, and as we 
marveled at the loading of the 
huge beams in the yard into the 
waiting railroad cars, we were 
awakened to an intense interest in 
the immense operations of the 
West. 

Surprises of another kind be- 
gan at once too. In the diner we 
found boxes of chocolates and 
cigars, and in the observation 
parlor a Victrola, waiting to re- 
mind us of Minneapolis. In each 
vestibule of our special train, 
boxes of delicious apples invited 
us to munch and chat. These were 
a forethought of our Washington 
hosts. 

The sawmill at St. Maries called 


sions.’ —EDITOR. 





When a delegation of New York State retail lumber 
dealers and their wives planned an excursion to the 
Pacific coast that would enable them to see for them- 
selves something of the intimate workings of the west 
Coast industry, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
quested that one of the ladies .in the party, after the 
return home, write a short article for publication in 
this paper giving her impressions of the trip, the coun- 
try, the people, and the lumber indusiry as typified in 
the West. Mrs. John W. Henrich, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
kindly consented to prepare a story and “A Woman's 
Impressions” presented herewith is the result. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pfrevious!y has printed 
full news stories of this excursion to the Pacific coast. 
It now takes pleasure in presenting to its readers the 
story from a different angle, “A Woman’s Impres- 


eyes hold yours with a clear 
steady look and. she has a direct, 
easy manner of discussing schools 
or homes, jury duty or receipts, 
mills or labor problems.. There 
seemed never to be a bit of small, 
talk and almost no sheer boasting.’ 
Facts, facts, facts, aglow with 
romance met us at every turn. 
Much of the progress and enter- 
prise of the West is due to the 
lumbermen and they are big, 
strong men, perfectly capable for 
such huge work. 
Some of those we met are east- 
ern college men, some from the 
farms of Kansas or the camps of 
Michigan. East and West alike 
have contributed their best men 


The 








us out into Idaho snow and 
mountain scenery and we 


marveled at the smali number of men necessary to handle 


such massive logs from saws to sorting tables and sheds. 
Machinery everywhere with gigantic power and almost 
human cleverness, all seemed so simple. After that sight 
there was no mill or side trip that one woman wanted to 
miss. 

Spokane gave us a program which set a very swift pace 
for a group of women hitherto related to lumber only by 
marriage. Autos whirled us from the train to a flour mill, 
a mass of intricate, spotless machinery. We traced from 
floor to floor the various bolting processes, wondering anew 
at the ingenuity and accuracy of modern mill machinery, 
and the cleanliness possible in so huge a plant. Again by 
auto to a sawmill, and up and down hills we thought only 
a Ford with blinders would dare attempt. But the autos of 
the West have great self confidence and we found they never 
hesitated at anything offered them, however steep. Our 
fleeting whirl from hill top to top past miles of lovely homes 
and luring shops brought us to the Davenport Hotel. Here 
the Royal suite of rooms was at our disposal. Indeed we did 
feel like royalty! 

For we were guests of the lumbermen of the “Inland 
Empire” at a dinner—violets for every woman—a dance!! 
This was our first day in the great Northwest. It was a 
typical one, and every other day began and ended in a whirl. 

Our own committee had thoughtfully provided for dull 


and women to carry the pioneer 

spirit of the woods of the North- 
west, to cut. those trees it has taken nature centuries to 
produce. 

Of all our days, one holds first place. Up into the heart 
of an Oregon mountain we were drawn by a logging engine. 
The top of the box car was a fine lookout for the more agile 
of the party. We passed trains of logs coming down, great 
massive giants, too huge for cars, chained to railroad trucks. 
And everywhere we were impressed by the waste of fallen 
lumber, broken and unfit for use. : 

After dinner with the lumberjacks, a hurried look into a 
spotless, well equipped kitchen and store room, a chat with 
the cooks, strong, keen chaps, we mounted our train for the 
opening scene of the drama of the Northwest—to see a tree 
fall—a jim-pole topped—rough logs snaked out of the beds 
they had made in their fall into the thicket—the piling and 
loading on trucks at the railroad.. The tracks stretched out 
like great chains thrown around and thru the mountain. 
Right up to the,mouth of a tunnel we went, a tunnel that cost 
$400,000 to construct. The train slowed down, we clambered 
out to a muddy bank. Large and small fir trees were stately 
and calm as far as you could see, against a bright blue sky. 
One hundred feet away chop—chop—chopping—then a hush. 
Slowly, with terrible, final, dignity a great tree swayed, 
crashed to the ground with a boom that echoed back and 
forth among its companions, and we stood by, Guilty! 

: (Concluded on Page 139) 
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STORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREATEST LUMBER MANUFACTURING INSTITUTIONS 


me SPPAUL STACOMALUMBERGO) 


TACOMA, WASH. 


N the early days of the nation its pioneers were the hunters and trappers, closely fol- 
lowed by those who tilled the soil, crossing the continent in canvas covered wagons 
behind ox teams. When the railroads with bands of steel found a way thru the 

mighty ranges of mountains and built their terminals where the waters of the Pacific 
washed the fir-clad shores, the lumberman became the pioneer. Where he went others 
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Map showing location of timber lands of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co. and the rail and water routes from the mills at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


followed. His advent marked the beginning of develop 
ment; forests were cleared and cities were builded. 

This article tells the life story of a pioneer lumber 
manufacturing coneern of the north Pacifie coast. It 
represents the combined effort of the artist and the 
writer. Of the things that are, it is the province of the 
artist to show more clearly than can be portrayed in 
words; but of the things that have been, it is the pleas 
ure of the writer to tell. It is desired that this shal! 
be a lasting record of the successful working out of the 
plans of far-seeing men, who in a great measure sensed 
the developments that would occur in the industrial. 
economie and political life of our country. These men 
had great vision. That their efforts were rewarded and 
that their plans were worked out, even in a greater 
measure than they anticipated a third of a century ago, 
these pages are evidence. 

This, then, is the story of the development of one of 
America’s greatest lumber manufacturing institutions. 

Lumbering on the Pacific coast had its inception, in 
a crude way, in the early days of the last century, but 
as a commercial proposition it may be said that there 
was no lumbering of consequence until after the dis- 
covery of gold in California had resulted in the settling 
of that State, developing a need for lumber to build its 
now prosperous cities. Then there came seafaring men 
from New England, and particularly from the lumber 
State of Maine, who went up the coasts of California, 
Oregon and Washington. Here and there they built 
mills, and shipped their output in sailing vessels down 
to California. For many years that State was the 
principal market for the lumber of Washington and 
Oregon, altho there was a gradual inerease in the 
shipments of cargoes to South America, Australia, 
South Africa and the Orient. 

The great and growing farming regions of the middle 
West were then supplied by the white pine forests of the 
northern States, reached by a short rail haul. It was 
little thought that ere long it would be necessary to 
bring lumber from the fir forests of the Puget Sound 
country over several great mountain ranges to the 
fertile Mississippi Valley to build homes for its people. 

The late Colonel Chauncey W. Griggs, a founder and 
for many years the president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., whose third of a century’s 
life story is here told, was a man of great foresight. 
Living in St. Paul, Minn., where he was interested in 
various enterprises, he became imbued with the idea that 
at Tacoma, on Commencement Bay, an inlet of Puget 
Sound—the Mediterranean of the Pacific—then the 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, there lay a 
great future in the building of sawmills for turning the 
mighty forests of Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce and cedar 
of the Puget Sound region into lumber that would be 
needed in the great prairie states of the middle West, 
and eventually for the building of homes thruout the 
nation. The result was the organization, on June 4, 
1888, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

Douglas fir lumber and red cedar shingles were then 
unknown east of the Rocky Mountains. In fact it was 
several years later before the forest products of the 
north Pacific coast were shipped to the middle West to 
any great extent. It was in the mind of Colonel Griggs, 
however, that the company of which he was the head 
would eventually develop a trade, not only to all parts 
of this country, but thruout the world. Time has 
proved the correctness of his ideas. 

This, therefore, is the story of a lumber manufactur- 
ing concern known in all markets, whose product goes 
wherever lumber is used, which has trade connections 
in southern California for the growing demand for 
lumber from that section; in eastern Washington, thru 
its own retail yards, for the nearby consuming trade; 
at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, for the Atlantic coast 
trade; in all of which trade territories it is financially 
interested, with selling connections in many other 
lumber buying markets. It is one of the thoroly cosmo- 
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As one of the world’s largest producers of edge grain fir flooring, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. draws its raw 
material from its forests of “old growth” Douglas fir. This is a fair example of the size and quality of this timber, 
showing also a small percent of red cedar and western hemlock 
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A broad view showing the average character of the magnificent stands of Douglas fir, red cedar and western hemlock timber 
are where the timber has been cleared away along 
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on the holdings of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., located principally in the foothills of Mount Tacoma. The snow spots 
the right-of-way of a water power flume 
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Willamette high line duplex skidder and loader in operation. 
of 15 cars of logs in 8 hours. 


politan lumber manufacturing concerns of the Pacific Coast, and 
while overlooking no opportunity for the development of its cargo. 
export and coastwise trade it has always been known as a leader 
among the rail shipping concerns in the trade thruout the middle 
West and the East. 

It has also WWays been known for its high standards of business 
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This machine requires a crew of 14 men and has a capacity 


ethics, for its integrity and honesty, and for the high class of its 
product. 

The writer remembers, as a boy, in the early nineties—long before 
he ever visited the Pacific coast—hearing the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. spoken of in the trade as without doubt the leading 
coneern of the north Pacifie coast catering to the needs of lumber 














Lidgerwood sky line collapsible steel spar skidder and loader. Nineteen men constitute a crew and 15 cars of logs are an 


average 8 hours’ work 
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Bird’s-eye view taken from Willamette, looking down on the high line yarder. The Willamette takes the logs from the 
yarder and loads them on the cars. The view also shows Lake Kapowsin and the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad tracks 
on the far shore, nine miles distant by rail 
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One of the three electrically lighted logging camps at night. The buildings are all of portable type construction 


buyers in the great consuming territory of the middle West. Griggs, Henry Hewitt, jr. and other capitalists, who decided to pur- 

It is, therefore, no idle presumption to say that the readers of the chase a large tract of timber offered for sale by the Northern Pacific 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are interested in knowing something of the Railroad Co. from its holdings in Pieree County, Wash., in which 
history of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the ideals of those Tacoma is the principal city. It was the idea that this block of timber 


who founded it, its management 
and plant, equipment, and facili- 
ties for supplying the trade for 
decades to come; as well as its 
plans for the future. 





Of an Historical Nature 
The first meeting of the stock- 
holders of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., as has been said, was 
held June 4, 1888. At that meet- 
ing the following officers were 
elected : 
President—C. W. Griggs. 
Vice president—A. G. Foster. 
Treasurer—Henry Hewitt, jr. 
Secretary—George Browne. 
These, with Charles H. Jones, 
Perey D. Norton and Herbert S. 











Griggs, were the trustees. 
This meeting was the result of 
a conference between Colonel 

















would be developed and provide 
railway tonnage for the Northern 
-acifie Railroad, which at that 
time was building its line to 
Puget Sound, but operating thru 
to Tacoma by means of a switch- 
back over the Caseade Mountains. 
The lumber company was orgaii- 
ized after an investigating trip 
had been made the previous year 
by Colonel Griggs and his asso- 
ciates. It began its operations by 
the construction of a small mill 
located on the tideflats at Tacoma, 
which cut lumber for the larger 
mill that was built there on the 
present site of the company’s 
great plant. 

Colonel Griggs, Henry Hewitt, 
jr. and their associates realized 
that Washington was the home of 
the finest timber in the country, 
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One of the three modern camp kitchens Each camp has two dining rooms 
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It takes good logs to make good lumber, and these are just such average “old growth” fir logs as can be found any day in 
the logging operations of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. A. P. LeDoux is superintendent in charge of logging. 
W. H. Hewitt standing at the upper left. 
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An example of high class railroad construction on one of the branch lines 


and that as the eastern timber in which they were severally interested 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan became depleted, the timber 
of the Pacific coast would come into its own. At that time there was 
no development in eastern Washington and Idaho, in what is now 
known as the Inland Empire, and southern pine operations had not 
attained any considerable size. Colonel Griggs felt that in putting 
his efforts and capital into the timber and coal resources of Washing- 
ton a movement was being inaugurated that would in time produce 
wonderful results for a concern operated along conservative and 
careful lines. 

This has been the policy since the inauguration of the company, 








for it has shown a continuous increase and development, operating 
steadily without let up, thru panic, adversity, and all other conditions 
that have prevailed during the thirty-three years of its existence. The 
difficulties encountered in bringing the mechanieal forces to the Coast 
and developing an organization were enormous, The company’s 
erowth has been continuous, and there are men now identified with 
the organization who have been with it since its inception. 

It would not have been possible to open up this western timber 
for eastern shipment except for the desire of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in the early days to encourage this development and secure 
much needed traffic. 








Type of trestle construction on main line of logging railroad of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Grades do not exceed 
three percent on any of the main line construction. Inserts show two of the company’s four big Shay locomotives 
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The beauty of this splendid red cedar timber of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is only equalled by the perfectly manu- 
factured product, consisting principally of red cedar shingles and siding 
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Nothing can so clearly demonstrate the wonderful growth of Douglas fir in this region as these broad views showing not only 
the forests of the St. Paul 
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the quality and size but uniform stands and great numbers of trees. Hundreds of equally fine timber views could be taken in 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. 
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Panoramic view in the logging operation of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., showing clearly the operation of one of the sl 
inch cable 1400 feet long, suspended between two spar trees. The “trolley” traveling on the sky line carries the lines that lift and p 
one stand of this rig. The insert on the | left s 


A Typical Constructive American 


Colonel Chauncey W. Griggs had previously been engaged 
in the middle West in various business enterprises which 
culminated in the organization and development of the great 
lumber manufacturing institution told of in these pages. He 
was a native of Connecticut but moved to St. Paul, Minn., 
in 1856, when about twenty-four years of age. Enlisting in 
the Civil War, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Colonel Griggs was associated in Minnesota with 
men prominent in business and financial circles, and when 
on a visit to the Coast in 1887, accompanied by several ecapi- 
italists, on a pleasure trip that took them to Alaska, he 
became impressed with the timbered areas of the Puget 
Sound country and the possibilities of lumber manufactur- 
ing in that section. The result was the organization and 
development of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., which 
has since become an important factor in the lumber industry, 
not only on the north Pacifie coast but in the entire United 
States, and which has done much for the upbuilding of 
Tacoma and the Puget Sound country. 

Resigning the presidency of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. early in February, 1908, in favor of his son, 
Everett G. Griggs, Colonel Griggs assumed the chairmanship 
Average of fallen and bucked timber as it lies on ground of its board of directors, in which capacity he retained 
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the sky line rigs. This machine pulls and loads on board cars an average of 15 cars of logs in 8 hours. The sky line is a 1%4- 
and pull the logs to the car side where the loader picks them up and loads them on the cars. Forty acres can be logged from 
left shows the high rigger topping a spar tree 





active interest in the company’s affairs but relinquished all 
details of the management. Failing in health he passed away 
October 29, 1910, at his home in Tacoma. His life had been 
an active one. He had been a distinguished member of the 
Masonie order; served several terms as a member of the 
Minnesota state legislature, in both houses; been president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, and had _ been 
active in every movement for civie betterment. 

His business policies were broad. It was his wish that the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. should ever take an active 
interest in all efforts toward the betterment of conditions 
prevailing in the lumber industry of the Pacifie coast. In 
this respect he was unselfish to a degree seldom equalled. 
and his company not only was glad to do its part but has 
been a leader in promoting efforts for the general good of 
the lumber business. 


The Present Organization 

The original stockholders of the company have retained 
their interests in nearly all cases, and the present officers 
of the company are: 

President—Everett G. Griggs. 

Vice president and treasurer—Leonard Howarth. 

Secretary—Herbert S. Griggs. 

The above officers, with Charles H. Jones, Tacoma; C. M. Average “old growth” Douglas fir bucked, ready for skidder 
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Griggs, St. Paul; John J. Hewitt and William 
H. Hewitt, Tacoma, constitute the board of 
trustees. 

The Company’s Executive Head 

Colonel Griggs had resigned the presidency 
of the company nearly three years before his 
death, being succeeded, as has already been 
stated, by his son Everett, who had been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees since 1898, and who 
had held the position of second vice president 
since September 21, 1900. Elected president 
Feb. 5, 1908, he has sinee held that position. 

Everett G. Griggs was born at Chaska, Minn., 
Dee. 28, 1868. After graduating from the high 
school of St. Paul he traveled a year in Europe, 
and then worked for a year before entering the 
scientific department of Yale University, from 
which he was graduated in 1890. 

He then spent a year in the office of a rail- 
road contractor, and in 1891 entered the employ 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. It was 
characteristic of him that he began as a time 
keeper, and handled lumber in the yard as well 
as worked about the mill and plant. He wished 
to learn the business from the bottom up. On 
the retirement of George Salt, who had been 
with the company for years, Mr. Griggs became 
superintendent of the plant. At the death of 
P. D. Norton, who had served on the board of 
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Railroad’s right-of-way cut thru a stand of mixed medium size Douglas fir and western hemlock of the finest quality. Insert 
shows the Marion steam shovel used in railroad construction work 
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The height of the average timber of all kinds on the holdings of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is best shown on fallen 
and bucked timber. This is not the large “old growth” fir but just ordinary medium size timber, clean, straight and 
sound (five 40-foot logs) 
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A section of the log train on its way to the mills, showing 


trustees and as assistant treasurer of the company since its organiza- 
tion, Mr. Griggs, on April 13, 1900, became second vice president of 
the company. 

In January, 1903, he became president of the old Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, one of the predecessors of the 
present West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and was annually 
reélected president for ten successive years, an indication of his 
standing in the lumber industry on the north Pacifie coast. 

He also was elected president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in 1911, and reélected in 1912. 

He was the first president of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, of Seattle, an inter-insurance organization of Pacific coast 
mills formed in 1903, which has been a factor in improving risks, 
and in holding down insurance rates on mill and lumber properties, 
not only on the Coast, but elsewhere thruout the country. Last 
February Mr. Griggs was reélected for the seventeenth consecutive 
year. 

When the United States entered the war and it was necessary that 
the lumber industry of the country furnish material for building 
cantonments, fir and spruce for airplane construction, and fir timbers 
and other shipbuilding material, the mills of the Pacific coast were 
an important factor, and among the lumbermen who turned the 
operating of their business over to their assistants and offered their 
services to the Government was Everett G. Griggs, who was com- 
missioned a major in the Spruce Production Division, serving in that 
capacity until the armistice was signed. 


Helping Bear Executive Burdens 


With the readjustment of the business after the armistice and 
the determination of the company to make needed improvements, 
Leonard Howarth, who since its organization had been associated 
with these interests, as a large and influential stockholder, accepted 
the active position of vice president and treasurer of the lumber 
company and of the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co., and now shares the 
burden of management with the other executive officers. 





some very fine “old growth” fir logs—splendid flooring stock 


Mr. Howarth is a native of England, serving an apprenticeship 
there in the printing and allied trades before coming to Wisconsin 
in 1889, where for about two years he was associated with the Hewitt 
interests in that State. In 1891 he went to Tacoma in connection 
with the interests of the late Henry Hewitt, jr., one of the founders 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and since that time has been 
identified with the lumber company and its allied coneerns—more 
with the financial than with the manufacturing part of the business. 
This brought him in close contact with the late Colonel Chauncey W. 
Griggs, with whom he became prominently identified in the manage- 
ment of the Fidelity Bank of Tacoma, of which Colonel Griggs was 
president. 

Mr. Howarth steadily added to his holdings in the lumber company 
and its allied concerns, and is today the largest individual stockholder 
in the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co., and other coal companies, the con- 
trol of which is in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. He also has 
a third interest in the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., 
the other two-thirds being owned by Mr. Howarth’s brother and an 
associate who actively manage that property. He has other large 
industrial and financial interests in California, where at Santa Rosa 
he has for a number of years maintained a residence. He also now 
has a residence in Tacoma, and since undertaking the active duties 
of vice president and treasurer of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co., divides his time about equally 
between Tacoma and California. 


Attends to Secretarial Duties 


Herbert S. Griggs is secretary of the company. He is a leading 
attorney of Tacoma, and also looks after legal matters for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. 


Timber Holdings 


The company’s original purchase of timber consisted of something 
over 55,000 acres. This has been added to as the intervening timber 
has become available, or as deals could be made to increase the hold- 
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ings, which now amount to 70,000 acres, with ample timber for twenty-five years’ 
operations. 

The timber lies in a southeasterly direction from Tacoma, beginning at a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. It grows on the western slope of the foothills of the 
Great Mountain with which the name of the company has ever been associated in 
the public mind and in the minds of the trade thruout the middle West and the East. 

The timber runs about 92 percent Douglas fir, the balance being mostly 
cedar and western hemlock, with some spruce. The Douglas fir is largely old 
growth yellow fir, and the western hemlock is a species of timber far superior 
to the hemlock as known in the East. It is much softer, has less shake and 
no pitch. It is an excellent wood, which as it becomes better known is 
coming into more general use. The cedar is the best that grows on the 
north Coast. Beeause of the high class of all its timber, and the facet 
that they are manufactured in an uptodate plant the company’s lumber 
and shingles enjoy a splendid reputation in the trade. 
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As log train reaches the great sawmill plants of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., the logs 
are dumped into one of the log ponds, of which there are three, with a total area of 75 acres and combined log 
storage capacity of 15,000,000 feet 
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Panoramic view of the great sawmill “B” of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at Tacoma, Wash., electrically driven 
feet of lumber, 200,000 red cedar shingles and 75,000 lath. The insert at left shows. the 9-foot double cut band 
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thruout and equipped with one 10-foot head saw, one 9-foot double cut band and one 48-inch gang. Capacity 600,000 
mill, with capacity up to 40 feet length. Insert at right shows the 10-foot band mill, with capacity up to 60 feet length 
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Having operated for thirty-three years and still 
possessing an available timber supply of over two 
billion feet the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., with 
only its present holdings, has sufficient timber to con- 
tinue operations on the present scale for twenty-five 
years—but as its policy always has been to buy on the 
market nearly one-third of the logs it saws, and as it 
is continually adding to its timber holdings, the annual 
output of 120,000,000 feet of lumber eut during 1920 
"an be maintained indefinitely. This is a feature of 
importance to the buyers of lumber. It means per- 
manency of supply. 











The Logging Railroad 





In order to bring the timber to the mills the Tacoma, 
Orting & Southeastern Railroad was built at the begin- 
ning of the company’s operations. It leaves the main 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad at Orting and 
extends out into the timber towards Kapowsin, and 
beyond. 

For many years logging operations were carried on 
in a part of the timber reached from a branch extend- 











Corner of the cedar mill log pond (a part of mill “B”) showing average run of red cedar logs for shingle mill. Daily capacity 
is 200,000 shingles 
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ing from the main logging road at a point about nine 
miles from Orting. Here the company logged for years, 
but mueh of the braneh lines has been taken up. There 
remain, however, two miles of main logging road ex- 
tending to the coal bunkers. It is expected that logging 
operations in this district will be opened up later as a 
larger supply of logs is needed, and that eventually this 
logging road will be extended about fifteen miles into 
what is known as the Voight’s Creek country. 

Some years ago the main logging railroad between 
Orting and Kapowsin, a distance of twelve miles, was 
turned over to the Northern Pacifie Railroad fer operat- 
ing, and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. extended 
its logging road from Kapowsin to the present logging 
amps, by way of several switch-backs up the foothills 
on a maximum grade of 3 percent of the main logging 
railroads. 

A visit to its logging operations is of interest to one 
not familiar with the handling of the great logs of the 
Puget Sound country, and many eastern lumbermen 
visiting the Pacific coast for the first time get their 
initial view of Coast logging at these operations. 














An average run of Douglas fir and western hemlock logs in log pond of sawmill “B” of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
which is a board mill. Daily capacity 600,000 feet 
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The 48-inch gang saw in mill “B.” The gang is used principally to cut vertical grain fir flooring stock 


The logs are brought in from Kapowsin to Tacoma, a distance of 
about thirty miles, over the Northern Pacific Railroad. The lumber 
company’s own road extends out from Kapowsin from six to eight 
miles to the camps, of which three are in operation—numbers 1, 
3 and 4. This last bit of main line road extends up the mountain 
side. by means of the switch-backs, the maximum grade being less 
than 3 percent. Spur tracks extend out into the timber from the 
main line. In all there are 25 miles of logging railroad above 
Kapowsin. From 75 to 80 carloads of logs are brought down daily, 
there being from 8,000 to 10,000 feet of logs on each car. Logging 
operations are under the direct management of W. H. Hewitt, 
member of the board of trustees of the company and an experienced 
logger and timber man. His assistant, and the general superintendent 
of logging, is Andrew LeDoux, one of the ablest loggers on the 
Pacifie coast. 


Detailed Cruising and Mapping 


Before logging operations are opened up it is the policy of the 
company ¢arefully to cruise its timber. Charles A. Billings has 
charge of this work. Each 40 acres of timber is divided into 21%- 
acre tracts, which are located from the original surveys, so there is 
no possibility of mistake. Lines are run from the exact center of 
each 214-acre tract and the locations clearly marked by blazing trees. 
The exact altitude is ascertained from bench marks established by 
Government or other engineers, and from this elevation the eruiser 
making the survey cheeks his aneroid barometer. Each 2'-acre 
tract is then carefully surveyed and mapped and all trees are counted 
and noted as to species and scale. The physical condition of the 
timber is recorded and in the finished estimate an exact list of the 
number of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock trees on each of these sub- 
divisions, their size, length and soundness is given. Besides this and 
equally important is the contour map of the tract surveyed, which 


is a part of the report and tallies exactly with the timber report. 

This map shows the contours and elevations exactly as the govern- 
ment map of the country shows them. This preliminary work is of 
inestimable value in the intelligent planning of the railroad lines, 
as it enables the locating engineer and the head logger to see far 
ahead regarding the possibilities of the continuation of their railroad 
into the timber. 

To the easterner this will be made more clear when he realizes that 
it is utterly impossible to see more than a few feet into the timber 
in any of this west Coast mountain country where fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock grow, and even the most experienced woodsman would 
not think of going into the timber without his compass. This careful 
survey ahead of operations is the means of avoiding costly mistakes, 
not only in the planning of the logging, but in the building of the 
railroads. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s logging railroad now starting 
out from Kapowsin on the shores of Lake Kapowsin, where it joins 
the Northern Pacific, gradually rises from switech-back to switch-back 
up the side of the mountain to the interchange at Camp 4, this being 
the assembling point for the logging trains. The maximum grade 
being low to the interchange, it is safe for rod engines to operate 
to that point. 

From the interchange various lines of railroads lead out into the 
logging operations in different directions, and still further up the 
mountain to Camps 1 and 3. These are located at an altitude of 
about 1,600 feet, which is approximately that of the main body of 
timber. Because of this elevation there is occasionally, during the 
winter months, a light fall of snow, which, however, ordinarily does 
not stay on the ground more than a few days. This accounts for the 
appearance of snow in some of the timber pictures shown in this 
artiele. 
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A perspective of the 22-saw pneumatic trimmer in sawmill “B” 


The Logging Camps quarters. Piling is put in at this camp. All of the main line of the 

e. . . . . . 
Camps 1 and 3 are strietly logging camps. Camp 4 is a construe- railroad is gravel ballasted, and is as well maintained as is a trans- 
tion camp, where the crews of the pile driver, steam shovel and gravel continental railroad line. A speeder makes two trips a day from 


pit, as well as the railroad construction crew, make their head- Kapowsin to the camps. 




















An interior view of the red cedar shingle mill (a part of sawmill “B’’) fully equipped with upright machines. Daily 
capacity 200,000 shingles 
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Two of the five sections of the great unit package monorail sorter of mill “B.” The monorail delivers the unit packages 


to the electric railway 


The logging camps are very comfortable and well located for con- 
venience, drainage, sanitation ete. The buildings are of the portable 
type, with great log skids under them similar to those used for mount- 
ing donkey engines, and are so constructed as to be easily handled 
by the big logging crane and loaded on flat cars for transportation 
when the camps have to be moved. Ordinarily the camps are located 
on one site for about a year. 

In the future logging of the company, plans are being made for 
the building of a camp town to inelude all of the present camps, 
which will enable the company to provide more conveniences and 
recreation for the loggers and their families. This will be a permanent 
headquarters camp with machine shops, round houses ete., for the 
maintenance and care of the locomotives and logging equipment. 

At present the separate camps are planned so as to include an 
office camp, devoted to the keeping of all camp records. The dis- 
patching of the log trains is done by means of a complete telephone 
system in connection with the railroad and all the camps. The office 
camp is the headquarters of the timekeeper, and the camp store is 
located there. The latter is well stocked with all the necessities of the 
woodsman. The cook and camp ears are well planned, so that by the 
assembling of a number of these portable buildings the quarters for 
the cooks and their helpers, the big kitchen and the dining room, are 
all conveniently connected. The men are provided with first class 
meals at cost or less. The food and the cooking are the best that can 
be obtained. 

Sleeping quarters are arranged so that eight men are quartered 
in each bunkhouse. Each man has his individual iron bed, which is 
equipped with blankets and sheets and kept in order by the company. 
In the center of each bunkhouse is a big, comfortable heating stove. 
There is plenty of room for tables and seats for the convenience and 


comfort of the men during their leisure hours. 

Each eamp has its blacksmith shop, oil house, warehouse and filing 
room, where all the saws are kept in trim for the buckers and fallers. 
There is a water system in each camp, providing plenty of pure water 
in all the buildings. Both main camps are splendidly lighted with 
an independent lighting system that provides light in all of the 
bunkhouses until bed time. Light for the office and for the residence 
of the foremen is made continuously available by a storage battery 
system. 


Modern Logging Methods 


The company’s logging machinery is of the very heaviest and most 
modern type. The logging is done by means of high lead rigs. In 
the older days of logging on the north Coast logs were handled by 
great donkey engines which dragged them on the ground. This was 
necessarily slow and tedious as the ends of the logs were constantly 
catching on roots, stumps and all kinds of obstructions. This of 
course slowed up the work, which in rocky country was expenstve 
because of the tremendous wear and tear on eables. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., does all of its logging now 
by means of modern high lead machines. A 114-inch steel cable— 
the “sky line”—about 1,500 feet long is suspended between the tops 
of two tall trees known as “spar trees,” which are held rigid by guy 
lines. Upon this sky line is operated a great trolley. By means of 
a rehaul system of lines the main line and trolley are carried out to 
where the logs are to be picked up and brought to the railroad for 
loading. Down from the trolley the skidding line leads to the ground, 
and also leads away from either side of the sky line a distance of 
about 200 feet. The skidding line is attached to the chokers, which 
pass around the logs to be brought in. The hoisting engine lifts 
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one end of the log high in the air and it is dragged to within 
loading distance of the railroad, where it is picked up by the 
auxiliary loaders and loaded directly on the waiting cars. These 
yarding engines will load on the ears an average of from 80,000 
to 100,000 feet of logs a day. 

The company has four big Shay locomotives 
which handle all of the log trains to and from the 
Northern Pacific at Kapowsin. Two are 70-ton, one 

on and one 90-ton. The logging equipment also 

ineludes eight donkey engines; two 
9x10, two 10x12, one 914x10 and one 
1014x15 roader; one 914x10 double 
Duplex loading engine, 
and two 12x14 high lead 
yarding engines; three 
skidders, a Marion steam 
shovel, two flatears, four 
ballast ears, and two 
speeders. 

The company takes 
pride in its logging rail- 




















Electric train of unit packages of lumber from the sorters on its way to the dry kiln stackers, lumber yard or direct to 
cargo dock 
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Panoramic view showing mill “C” from across log pond. This is a timber cutting mill with daily capacity of 300,000 feet of 
four sides of timbers up to 24x24 inches. Insert at top shows interior of mill. 
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timbers and lumber. It can cut timbers any size up to 36x36 inches, and up to 135 feet length. The timber sizer can surface 
Lower insert shows some Douglas fir timbers 24x24 inches, 80 feet, cut in mill “C” 
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One section of the car shipping timber dock at sawmill “B.” The timber cutting mill “C” has a larger car shipping timber 
dock than “B.” Note fine quality and dense growth of these timbers. Mill “C” can cut timber up to 36x36 inches 
and as long as 135 feet 
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road construction, the photographs accompanying this 
article showing how substantially it is built. The eom- 
pany acts upon the policy that the construction and 
upkeep of its logging railroad is the last place for 
pennywise economy. Its wisdom is proved by the 
heavy trains of logs that are hauled over the road. 

The Douglas fir probably attains its highest perfee- 
tion in this section of the Puget Sound country and 
at this altitude, both as to size and quality. This is 
also true of the red cedar, hemlock and Sitka spruce. 
Certainly no more beautiful stands of Douglas fir, red 
cedar and western hemlock ever grew than are shown 
in the photographs accompanying this article. 


Expert in Operating 


It was during 1919 that the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co. secured the services of Earl M. Rogers to put 
the plant in shape for the era of business development 








Central power plant which generates electrical power that drives sawmills “B” and “C,” planing mills, monorail systems, 
23 miles of electric railway, 4 electric cranes, and lights the plant covering 133 acres. In emergency is interchange- 
able with Tacoma city lighting plant. Inserts show switchboard and electrical outlets from power house. 
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The fuel conveyor from sawmill “B” to the central power house 


that followed the ending of the war. Under his supervision as assist- 
ant general manager and the right hand man of President Griggs, 
much of the plant has been rebuilt and brought up to date during 
the last two years. 

Mr. Rogers comes of a lumber manufacturing family. He is a 
native of Wiseonsin, and from boyhood has worked in and about 
sawmills. He has been in charge of manufacturing of some of the 
largest concerns in the Inland Empire and on the Pacifie Coast. He 
superintended the construction of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
Mill B at Everett, and had charge of its operations until he left 
that concern, shortly after this country entered the war, to aid the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh Corporation, which concern had contracted 
with the Government to produce a large amount of spruce for air- 
plane construction, necessitating the building of railroads and con- 
structing mills on the Olympic peninsula, in Washington. Mr. Rogers 
had charge of the mill construction and would have directed opera- 
tions had not the war ended before the mills were completed. He 
then engaged in lumber manufacturing in Seattle, being one of the 


organizers of the Rogers-Mylroie Lumber Co., purchasing a mill on 
Lake Union. Shortly afterwards he became assistant manager of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and later disposed of his mill 
interests in Seattle. Under Mr. Rogers’ direction the entire plant of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has been to a great extent rebuilt 
and is now the efficient, uptodate manufacturing establishment de- 
scribed in these pages. 


Manufacturing Operations 

The original site of the manufacturing operations at ‘Tacoma of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. consisted of 200 acres of upland 
and tideland. It was reached by a small wooden bridge across the 
waterway and the tidelands, the approach to which was built by the 
lumber company. The original plant was known as Mill A and had 
a daily 10-hour capacity of 300,000 feet. The output was increased 
in 1900 by the construction of Mill B, which made it possible for 
the company to increase its cedar shingle operations and add 125,000 
feet to its 10-hour lumber output. In 1912 Mill A was destroyed by 
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Interior of engine room of the central power plant, showing the great direct connected steam turbine generator which pro- 


duces electrical energy of approximately 4,500 h.p. 
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Interior of the steam generating plant, which is strictly modern in every respect. It develops 4,500 hp. The 
equipment consists of 12 Stirling water tube boilers. The automatic fuel conveyor system requires the attention 
of but one fireman 
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fire. Improvements then were made in Mill B, which largely in- 
creased its capacity. Mill B has now a daily (two 8-hour shifts) 
output of approximately 600,000 feet of lumber. 


Mill C Produces Long Timbers 


Just prior to our entry into the war, and at the time the country 
was in great need of long and large timbers for shipbuilding pur- 
poses, it was determined by the board of trustees to increase the 
company’s facilities for handling long logs by the construction of a 
long timber mill. Accordingly Mill C was built, in 1916, on the 
foundation of Mill A. It is equipped to handle timbers up to 135 
feet in length. This mill was largely used during the war for furnish- 
ing lumber for the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., whose ways were 
immediately adjoining. The output of this mill, with the improve- 
ments now being made, is approximately 400,000 feet in two 8-how 
shifts. This gives the entire plant a daily (two 8-hour shifts) 
capacity of 1,000,000 feet. 

In 1919 the company decided to make certain extensions and im- 
provements about its entire plant, and in June of that year secured 
the services of Mr. Rogers. The very extensive improvements that 
have been installed and are now being completed will result in in- 
creased capacity and efficiency. Mr. Rogers’ wide experience in the 
lumber business has been of untold benefit to the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


The changes that are being made in Mill C will enable it more 
efficiently to handle long and large timbers and in fact any require- 
ments that can be supplied from the company’s magnificent timber 
holdings. 

The present capacity of the two sawmills, running two 8-hour 
shifts, is 1,000,000 feet a day. 


Greatly Improved Manufacturing Facilities in Mill B 


The plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has during the 
last two years been largely rebuilt, electrified and made still more 
modern. Mill B was rebuilt in order to increase the production and 
lower the operating costs, besides producing a better manufactured 
product. By changing from steam to motor drive a more positive 
and flexible operation was obtained. The work was begun in the 
early summer of 1919 and was carried on without interrupting the 
two shifts in operation. The results were very satisfactory. The 
production was increased to approximately 600,000 feet of finished 
product per two 8-hour shifts, and the operating cost very materially 
reduced, 


Equipment of Mill B 


Mill B is equipped with a 10-foot band mill and a 9-foot double 
cutting band mill. The 10-foot head mill is equipped with a 250- 
horsepower motor and the double cutting band mill, which formerly 
handled eants from the head mill, was moved up to the front end 
of the mill and likewise provided with a 250-horsepower motor. A 
new log deck for the 9-foot mill was put in, consisting of log kicker, 
loader and nigger. This mill euts the small logs, leaving the larger 
and better logs for the 10-foot mill. Transfers from head rolls to 
double eutting band allow eants to be furnished as desired. A 12x18- 
inch back geared feed engine propels the head saw carriage in place 
of a direct acting engine, in order to secure the proper carriage 
speed and desired flexibility of control. 

The head saw carriage is operated by a rope drive setworks, but 
it is the intention to install an electrie type in the near future as 
well as new steel high wheel carriage and steel blocks. The double 
eutting band mill carriage is equipped with new 60-inch steel head 
blocks, power being furnished by electric setworks and current pro- 
vided by an overhead 3-eonductor trolley. The head saw log deck 
is equipped with a log kieker and a Simonson log turner. The log 
haul was speeded up in order to furnish both band mills with suffi- 
cient logs at all times. 

Tn this mill there is also a 14x72-ineh double type edger directly 
connected to a 250-horsepower motor. Power for feed rolls and saw 
shifters is supplied by a 20-horsepower variable speed motor. A 
combination edger, spotter, and transfer takes eare of the cants from 
both sides of the mill, the power being furnished by a small motor. 
A 44-foot span steel roller case handles the lumber from the edger. 
The lumber is either discharged on the floor chains to the trimmer 
or onto a steel hydraulically operated roller case for timber transfer 
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A characteristic stand of medium size tall, straight and sound western hemlock and Douglas fir. Any number of equally fine 
pictures of this class of timber could be taken in the St.Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s forests. This class of timber is 
particularly well suited to the production of railroad material 
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celled, and that its quality compares favorably with the best soft finish 


No finer western hemlock grows than this moderate size straight, clean and sound timber of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
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It is light in weight and contains no pitch 
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lumber produced anywhere. 
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Immense quantities of ties are produced by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., for both domestic and export trade. 


Those here shown are on the cargo dock ready for export. 


to rear of the mill. Timbers passing to the rear of the mill are handled 
by a 3-ton electric crane and loaded either to industrial cars or on 
gravity rolls to the timber deck. The slasher and trimmer are each 
operated by separate motors. 

A 16x48-inch gang saw has been installed in an addition to Mill B, 
just to the west of the head saw live rolls. Power for this is fur- 
nished by a 250-horsepower motor. A cant flipper and transfers 
furnish the gang with a supply of cants. The lumber from the gang 
can be handled either to the old trimmer by the way of floor chains 
or to a new overhead 42-foot air trimmer installed just to the south 


of the old trimmer. Discharge from the trimmer to the sorting ehain 
and remanufacturing plant is handled by live rolls and a belt con- 
veyor. 

In the remanufacturing plant adjoining is a 60-inch horizontal 
double resaw belted to a 150-horsepower motor. There is an 84-inch 
resaw belted to a 125-horsepower motor. There is also a 24-foot 
undereut air trimmer, a 6-inch pony edger and a 24-foot slasher, 
all directly connected to motors. Lumber from the sorters to the 
remanufacturing plant is taken off by steam jump rolls and returned 
to the sorter by belt conveyors and live rolls. 

















Big fir timbers on cargo dock. Nowhere can larger, finer timbers be produced. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is 
particularly well equipped for supplying everything in timbers. The timbers shown are up to 24x24 in. and 80 ft. long 
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Special timbers of almost any size or length are produced 
mens of 12x36-inch, 40-foot stringers 


There are three sorting tables paralleling one another, driven by 
a 71%4-horsepower motor to each 80-foot section furnishing a total 
of approximately 1,000 feet of sorting facilities. The sorter on 
the south side handles clear lumber only. The lumber is pulled off 
the sorters and piled into standard size units which fit the carrier of 
the overhead monorail system. 

On either side of each sorter a trussed strueture supports the 
15-ineh I-beam on whieh travels a 5-ton Pawling & Harnisehfeger 
monorail hoist, equipped with an electrically operated package 
earrier. All I-beam monorail tracks are connected into one main 
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at this plant. Note the dense growth of these perfect speci- 


line with switches and loads are taken to one central point and let 
down onto industrial ears. One operator is able to pick up and 
transport all lumber from the mill to the industrial cars, after which 
trains of from ten to twenty cars are made up and moved to the 
kilns, rail shipping shed, wharf or yards by electrie locomotives. 
Three quick change ready sizers direetly connected to motors ade- 
quately take eare of the green lumber planing operations. The lumber 
is brought to the machines by industrial ears and taken away from 
the machines by the same method. The ear loading timber dock is 
provided with a system of gravity rolls, equipped with roller bear- 
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The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. specializes not only in big and long Douglas fir timbers, but produces a very large 
volume of various sizes of smaller timbers. The timbers here shown are on their way to the cargo dock for export 
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ings, for carrying the timbers from the mill, which are placed on the 
rolls by a 3-ton electric swinging boom crane at the rear of the mill. 

The filing room is located on the upper floor of the main mill and 
is equipped with modern and up to date machinery, all of which is 
driven by a 40-horsepower motor. 

Properly to handle and take care of the log supply it was necessary 
to dredge the log ponds at both mills B and C and to deepen the 
channel connecting the ponds with the outside Sound log storage. 

A new electric locomotive and 300 industrial cars were built in the 
company’s own shops to transport the additional amount of lumber 


now being produced. 
The Lath Mills 


The lath mill machinery in Mill B is driven by a 100-horsepower 
motor. The equipment 
consists of a 5-saw 
bolter, a 4-saw stripper 
and trim saw. The out- 
put is 75,000 feet per 
8-hour day. A combina- 
tion gravity conveyor 
having coneave rolls 
equipped with roller 
bearings, and a belt con- 
veyor, carry all lath and 
broom handle stock to 
the dry kilns and loading 
point. One man is able 
to take care of the entire 
output. There is also a 
lath mill in Mill C. 


Disposal of Dust, 
Shavings and Refuse 


All sawdust and shay- 
ings are led to one main 
conveyor which dis- 
charges onto a 24-inch 
overhead belt conveyor 
that connects Mill B 
with the main power sta- 
tion 1,300 feet away. 
Practically all of the 
mill refuse is utilized. 
The lath mill takes out 
its supply of slabs and 
trimmings first, the bal- 
ance going to the three 
motor driven woodsaws, 
and by the way of two 
Jeffrey conveyors to the 
overhead wood bunkers 
for supplying the trucks 
used by the company’s 
fuel department. All 
other refuse goes into 
three hogs, which sup- 
ply hogged fuel to the 
main power plant; and 
to especially constructed 
cars and motor trucks 
for supplying outside, 
isolated steam plants. 

A belt conveyor, 630 feet long, conveys the hog fuel from Mill B 
to scows on the Puyallup River for transport to the new steam 
station of the Consumers’ Central Heating Co. 


Utilizes Waste for Heating City 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has without doubt done more 
toward utilizing sawmill waste and providing more facilities for its 
economic handling than any other lumber concern. Its efforts along 
this line are directed toward conservation of the country’s natural 
resources. 

The Consumers’ Central Heating Co. includes among its stock- 
holders the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Its plant, located on the 


stands of medium size fir timber 


waterfront, furnishes steam heat to the nearby main business section — 


of the city. It has constructed a plant with a 4,000 boiler horse- 


Exceptionally long, straight and sound piling is produced from the dense 


power capacity. The plant was designed for and is absolutely de- 
pendent on hogged fuel for its fuel supply, no other auxiliary supply 
being provided. This fuel is transported from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. plant on barges. 

A belt conveyor 630 feet long conveys the hogged fuel from Mill 
B to seows on the Puyallup River for transport to the Consumers 
Central Heating Co.’s plant. The belt conveyor is unique, inasmuch 
as practically every item of its construction is of wood, with the 
exception of the 24-inch belt and the roller bearings. Because of 
railroad tracks and a street to be crossed it was necessary to keep this 
conveyor 24 feet above the grade line. At this plant there is also a 
Custodis stack, 150 feet high, which is of the same size and style 
as the smokestacks of the lumber company’s power plant. 


Fire Protection 

The entire mill is pro- 
tected by full automatic 
sprinkling systems, sev- 
eral systems having been 
installed to take care of 
the new addition. Sup- 
plementary fire protec- 
tive equipment, such as 
an additional fire service 
main, fire hose and 
chemical extinguishers, 
have been provided. Air 
is provided for the mill 
equipment and the en- 
tire plant by a steam 
driven 400-foot com- 
pressor and a_ high 
speed 300-foot compres- 
sor belted to a 75-horse- 
power motor. 

Extensive safeguards 
for the protection of 
employees have been 
provided, which have re- 
sulted in a marked de- 
crease of accidents. 


The Shingle Mill 


The shingle mill, 
which is in addition to 
Mill B, is equipped with 
an adequate supply of 
cedar bolts by a com- 
plete bolt cutup plant 
located at the front end 
of the main mill and to 
the west of the log deck. 
A log slip carries the 
cedar logs from the 
pond to the deck where 
there is a swing cut-off 
saw, a steam splitter and 
conveyor of the chain 
type that carries the 
bolts to the shingle mill. 
This cedar bolt plant is 
also driven by an elec- 
tric motor, and a 200- 
horsepower motor drives 
the entire shingle mill, which has an output of 200,000 shingles in 
eight hours. The shingle mill is equipped with six upright machines, 
a knee bolter and an equalizer. Two concrete 20x100-foot kilns serve 
the shingle mill, the dry end of the kilns being connected by a transfer 
to a storage and shipping shed. 


The Dry Kilns 


To the four old 20x104-foot dry kilns there have been added three 
new brick kilns of the same size. The old hand stacking of kiln ears 
has been abandoned and two automatic stackers installed. An electric 
transfer handles lumber from the stacker to the kilns. On the dry 
end of the kilns an electric transfer of 12-foot gauge transports the 
dry lumber to a large dressed lumber shed in which is located an 
automatic unstacker and a 150-foot sorting platform. The lumber 
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e wonderful stands of commercial timber than these tall, straight and sound 


Nature has never produced mor 


and it would be difficult to imagine a growth more dense. This is characteristic of the 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s stumpage 


average size Douglas fir trees, 
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is taken off the sorter and put into packages of a size to fit the carrier 
of the overhead monorail system which carries the load either to the 
dry storage in the front end of the shed or to the planing mill. 

The elevation of the monorail track inside the shed is 40 feet and 
this elevation is used in the outside trussed structure which connects 
up with the planing mill. The machines in the planing mill are 
equipped with gravity rolls in order that the packages of lumber 
placed on the rolls by the 5-ton monorail hoist can roll on down to 
the feeding tables of the machines. <All stackers, unstackers, sorters 
and transfers of the dry lumber system are motor driven. 


The Electric Power Plant 
All steam and electric current for the entire plant operations, 
as well as steam for several other industries located nearby, including 
the Carstens Packing Co., the Washington Handle Co., and the Puget 
Sound Iron & Steel Works, are furnished from a main power station 


plant contains 12 Stirling boilers, capable of furnishing in excess of 
5,000 horsepower. 

The electrie generating plant directly adjoins the boiler plant, in 
which has been recently installed a 2,500-kilowatt turbine. In addi- 
tion there is a 1,000-kilowatt turbine. Both machines generate 
current at 480 volts, three phase, 60 ceyeles, and are connected thru 
proper switching equipment to a 3,750-kilowatt step-up transformer 
for boosting the voltage to 4,000 volts for outside transmission to 
various departments of the plant where it is transformed down to 
the motor voltage of 440. Direct current for operating cranes, electric 
locomotives and battery charging is furnished by a 75-kilowatt turbine 
set and a 100-kilowatt motor generator set. Water for the con- 
densers of the two turbines is pumped from the east log pond and 
discharges into the west pond, average temperature being 60 degrees. 

The electrie power plant is tied in with the Tacoma municipal plant 
for interchange of current. The city plant during its low water 
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Peeled piling at the creosoting plant ready for treatment 


located near the central part of the plant property, the distance from 
Mill B being approximately 1,200 feet and from the planing mill 
800 feet. The power plant is adjacent to Mill C. 

The fuel storage house, which has a capacity of 1,000 units, was 
built in 1916. Its supply comes from Mill B by belt conveyor, from 
Mill C by chain conveyor, from the planing mill by blower, and from 
the Washington Handle Co. plant by blower. A complete conveyor 
system handles the fuel from the fuel storage to the boiler plant 
located alongside the fuel house. To the boiler plant has recently 
been added four 400-horsepower Stirling water-tube boilers, equipped 
with automatie soot blowers and feed water regulators. Two Custodis 
radial brick smokestacks ten feet in diameter at the top and 150 feet 
high, connected to the boilers with new steel asbestos lined breeching, 
serve the boiler plant. A new 4-stage centrifugal feed pump directly 
connected to steam turbine furnishes water to the boilers from the 
5,000 horsepower open type feed water heater. The entire boiler 


period not being able to handle all of its load, is thus able to draw 
electric power from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s electric 
power plant when desired. 

All of the work in planning, engineering and working out the im- 
provements that have been made about the plant during the last few 
years was handled by the company’s own organization. 


Progress of Lumber Thru the Plant 


So much for a detailed description of the manufacturing facilities. 
Readers of the AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN will no doubt be interested 
in a general description of the manner in which lumber and shingles 
are handled about the plant. 

As the logs are brought in trainloads from the company’s great 
forests they are dumped into the mill ponds, of which there are two, 
one for Mill B and one for Mill C. From the sorting platform of 
the “big mill,” as Mill B is commonly known, the lumber is pulled 
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A partial view of the creosoting plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at Tacoma, Wash. In the foreground 
are shown treated piling. Piling, poles, timbers, and railroad ties are the principal creosoted products 
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off, sorted in unit packages according to length, size and grade, picked 
up by the monorail, and carried and loaded onto the small ears hauled 
by electric locomotives that take these unit packages either directly 
to the shipping docks, nearly a mile from the mill, where water ship- 
ments are loaded for either coastwise transit or for export, or to the 
small storage yard alongside of the track on the way out to the cargo 
dock. Lumber destined for rail shipment later on is switched off into 
the main lumber yard, which covers 35 acres and contains 21 alleys, 
traversed by a double track system, allowing lumber to be piled from 
ears to pile and then direct to rail shipment. 

Timbers coming directly out of the end of the mill are handled by 
a crane and hauled on industrial cars to either the cargo dock or 
railroad shipping dock, near the sorting platform. 

On one side of the big mill is the shingle mill and on the other side 





Bridge stringers as they arrive at the creosoting plant for treatment. 


is the lath mill. The lath and shingles are taken on conveyors to a 
battery of two reinforced cement kilns and after coming from the 
kilns the shingles and lath are either loaded directly on cars for 
shipment, or are stored in the storage shed. Those going for cargo 
shipment are loaded on electric cars and taken to the cargo dock. 

Lumber to be put thru the kilns that dry the lumber, located near 
Mill B, is taken off the electric cars at the kilns. These ears run into 
the upper deck of the stacker shed. The lumber automatically is 
stacked on edge and goes to the kilns. Lumber from the yards ean 
be brought direct by electric cars to the stacker. After coming out 
of the kilns the lumber on the dry kiln trucks is taken on an electric 
transfer direct to the unloading machines at the monorail rough dry 
shed. This is a large, high shed traversed by the monorail that takes 
the unit packages from there to the planing mill. 

From the unloading machine the lumber goes onto a sorting chain 
in this large shed and is regraded and put into unit packages which 


are picked up by the monorail and either stored in the shed or taken 
by the monorail direct to the planing mill, where the lumber is de- 
posited on trucks or moved by hand to the woodworking machines. 

After being planed the lumber is hauled on trucks to the ear 
shipping shed nearby, which lies between the planing mill and the 
large yard alongside of the railroad tracks. The dressed lumber is 
loaded into railroad cars as desired. On the other side of the tracks 
rough lumber comes from the large yard and is transported by trucks 
hauled by horses or tractors. 

The dressed lumber not wanted for immediate shipment is taken to 
the dressed lumber shed, where it is stored and from which it is loaded 
as desired into cars at shipping tracks running alongside of the large 
storage shed. If necessary to use lumber from this large dressed 


lumber storage shed in making up mixed carloads the lumber is 


The daily capacity of this plant is 40,000 feet 


brought back to the car shipping shed back of the planing mill. 

Timbers from Mill C (the timber mill, which is equipped with a 
double circular head saw, a 12-inch edger and three trimmer saws) go 
from the rear of the mill directly on the shipping dock, from which 
they are loaded on cars for railroad shipment, or on electrie cars and 
taken to the cargo dock for water shipment. At the end of the timber 
mill is a large timber planer for dressing timbers. 


The Planing Mill 


The old planing mill was destroyed in the fire of 1912. It was then 
decided to remodel the entire manufacturing plant of the company, 
and as the first step toward this a new main planing mill was built, 
250x400 feet, equipped with uptodate machinery, giving the company 
unexcelled facilities for caring for this portion of its product. 

The building is light and airy and has a capacity for turning out 
400,000 feet of finished lumber per day. It is also electrically driven, 
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The big dining room of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s hotel holds pleasant memories for hundreds of visiting lum- 
bermen to the Puget Sound country 

















The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s hotel, containing 100 The company’s store handles everything for sawmill and 
rooms, also billiard and pool rooms, shower baths etc. camps at wholesale and retail. Annual turnover $300,000 

















General view across the log pond of mill “C,” showing the machine shops, blacksmith shop and garage, which houses all 
the electric locomotives, trucks, tractors etc. used on the plant 
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One section in the red cedar shingle warehouse, which has a capacity of 9,000,000 shingles 


with individual motors at each machine. This is one of the many 
facilities the company has provided for manufacturing and turning 
out its product to the satisfaction of its customers. 

This planing mill is equipped with the following machinery: 
Paving block machine; ten cut-off machines; four 15-inch flooring 
machines; a 9-inch flooring machine; two four side 6x24-inch sur- 
facers; one four side 20x24-inch surfacer; a combination resaw and 
surfacer ; two molding machines, 
a rip saw and roller resaw. 

This main planing mill is one 
of the most modern in the coun- 
try. Its equipment embraces 
everything necessary to the 
dressing and preparing of lum- 
ber for shipment. Here is made 
the Douglas fir flooring, the ex- 
cellent quality of which has 
aided in building a high reputa- 
tion for this class of material 
for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. Its splendid cedar 
siding is produced here also, 
as well as other high grade 
products. 

The small planing mill at 
Mill B is equipped with three 
15-inch fast feed automatic ma- 
chines and a horizontal resaw. 


The General Offices 


The general offices of the com- 
pany are located in a comfortable 2-story building on St. Paul Avenue, 
at the entrance to the plant. Here are the private offices for the 
heads of the different departments, and a large counting room; on 
the second floor are several rooms, used for various purposes, includ- 
ing a library and directors’ room, and a rest room for the women 
employees. 





Red cedar shingle and lath dry kiln 


C. L. Pierce, office manager, and EK. G. Drain, easier, have been 
with the company for many years. 

In the general offices is another employee who has been with the 
company for years—Miss Faith MaeDonald—and it is evident her 
given name has a real meaning. She has charge of the telephone 
exchange and her faithful efforts and knowledge of the business 
greatly facilitates the work of everyone connected with it. 

Greosoting Department 

In 1912 the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. built a 
creosoting plant equipped with 
a single retort 130 feet long, and 
some of the first treated ma- 
terial produced was used in thie 
construction of the high bridge 
from the main business part of 
Tacoma across the waterway to 
the great industrial seetion of 
the city on the tideflats in which 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. is one of the principal in- 
stitutions. This bridge required 
a large amount of ecreosoted 
lumber, and also was paved with 
creosoted wood blocks, all of 
which were treated in the St. 

aul & Tacoma Lumber Co.'s 
creosoting plant. 

This developed a department 
that treats piling for salt water 
construction and cedar poles in 
open tanks for shipment to all parts of the United States. The com- 
pany has shipped creosoted ties to India, and other creosoted products 
have been produced for many purposes. With these modern facilities 
for creosoting the company is well prepared to develop this depart- 
ment of the business when the market warrants. Charles E. Lane is 
superintendent of the creosoting department. 
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The Sales Department 


A. H. Landrum, sales manager, has been with the company for the 
past eight years, entering its employ in January, 1913, as assistant 
sales manager and later taking charge of this most important part 
of the company’s business. As a young man Mr. Landrum was for 
several years with the AmertcAN LuMBERMAN, and when the late 
Leonard Bronson, one of the former editors of the American LuM- 
BERMAN, left the paper to become seeretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association (during the ineumbeney as president of 
the National association of Everett G. Griggs, who moved the office 
of the seeretary of the National Association to Tacoma for his con- 
venience) Mr. Landrum accompanied Mr. Bronson to the Puget 
Sound country as his assistant. That was in June, 1911. After Mr. 
Griggs retired from the presidency of the National and the office of 
its secretary had been moved back to Chicago, Mr. Landrum, liking 
the West as everyone does who knows about it, went into the sales 
department of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.. where he has 
since been. 

Mr. Landrum is assisted in the sales department by S. S. Water- 
man and Ray Warner. Mr. Warner has been with the company for 
nearly twenty years in various mill, yard and office work. Mr. Water- 
man has also been with the company for a number of years and 
besides assisting in the sales, handles much of the work of private 
secretary to President Griggs. 


Eastern Sales Connection 
The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, has gradually added to its 
sales representatives in different parts of the country until it now 


has a strong organization and is well represented in every section. 
For instanee Lynde Palmer, 25 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y., 


























who looks after New York State trade, has represented the company 
for a long time, at one time making his headquarters in New York 
City. Likewise John McDonnell, in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Chieago, is one of the experienced lumber salesmen of that 
section. The Burnside Co., 317 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colo.. 
handles Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska sales territory. At the 
head of this is John H. Burnside, who was for some years sales 
manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at its Tacoma office 
and who thoroly understands its stock and its facilities for manu- 
facturing. 

Expert salesmen will be noted among the following representatives 
of the company: G. M. Barber, 1118 East 11th Street, Spokane, 
Wash., who covers Montana and Wyoming; W. M. Barry, Galesburg, 
Ill., who looks after central Illinois; H. J. Isbell, Elkhart, Ind., 
who covers Indiana, southern Michigan and northern Ohio; J. D. 
Merrill Lumber Co., Sioux City, Iowa, in charge of South Dakota and 
Iowa: Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, who represent 
the mill concern in Utah and southern Idaho; Dant & Reynolds Lum- 
ber Co., Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., representing the company in 
Michigan; Earle Randall, Box 14, Beloit, Wis., who covers Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois and northeastern Iowa; J. C. Summers Lumber 
Co., handling the Nebraska trade, with headquarters at Omaha; the 
Wingate Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., looking after Kansas terri- 
tory, and Arthur Hawksett, 600 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minn.. who maintains a braneh office for the company there. 


The Store Department 
A large wholesale and retail general store is maintained by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., located on St. Paul Avenue, which 
is the street between the plant and office. The store department 
carries wholesale and retail hardware, groceries and men’s wear, and 





Red cedar shingles as they come from the dry kiln. This view clearly shows the splendid quality and perfect manufacture 
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A panoramic view of the lumber yard of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at Tacoma, Wash. An average stock of 


general mill, logging camp and mine supplies. It is a great convenience 
to the employees of the mill, as the store is near the timekeeper’s office and 
the employees can quickly purchase or order supplies for their families or 
for their own wants. Three automobiles make prompt deliveries of all 
orders. 

W. E. Bronson, manager of the store department, has been with the eom- 
pany and its allied interests for thirty years. 

In the wholesale hardware department are carried large stocks of steel, 
cables, shafting, tools and heavy hardware. A wholesale grocery depart- 
ment carries supplies and materials of all kinds for mills and camps. The 
store does a large wholesale and retail business, selling mills, machine shops, 
loggers, miners and contractors in Tacoma and vicinity. 

A side track runs to the doors of the ware rooms and steel rooms, the 
floors of which are level with the floors of the ears. Three cars may be 
loaded and unloaded at the same time, making it possible for the wholesale 
store department to handle all kinds of supplies for mills, logging camps 
and mines on short notice and at a minimum of expense. As a large and 

' diversified stock is always carried it is a most convenient depot of supplies 
for the trade in general as well as for the mills and camps of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. 


Retail Yard Facilities 


Directly to the west of the dressed lumber storage shed are the retail 
yard facilities, consisting of outside storage yard, a 48x150-foot shed for 
storage of finished lumber and an overhead 5-ton girder type of traveling 
crane, having a 38-foot span for handling lumber from the industrial ears 
and rolls to the motor trucks. 

The retail department of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s business 
is being expanded in order that the company may make the most of its 
facilities, which are being improved and made uptodate. They are being so 
arranged that lumber ean be stored and handled in the most economical 
manner. 

It is the intention that in the future the retail lumber department at 
Tacoma of the company shall be an important department of the business. 


ae : . Mill concerns often neglect the retail business, but it is not the intention 
A detail in yard, showing high class stock carried of this company to do so. It is in line with the betterments being made in 
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every department of the company’s business that its retail yard and sales 
should in the future be an important factor. 


Dressed Lumber Sheds 

Four large sheds are used more or less for storing dressed lumber. Shed 
No. 7 is chiefly a loading shed and little lumber is stored therein. Railroad 
tracks run thru it, and lumber is loaded directly on the ears. In this shed 
fourteen cars ean be loaded under roof at one time. 

Shed No. 8 is used by the automatic stacker and between 200,000 and 
300,000 feet of dressed lumber is usually stored in it. 

Shed No. 9 is used for storing clear lumber after it has been planed. 
The railroad loading track runs along one side, with a roof over it. This 
shed is 144x600 feet in size and is eapable of storing 8,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Shed No. 10 has capacity of 10,000,000 feet of kiln dried lumber. There 
is a sorting table in this shed on which lumber brought from the kilns is 
placed and sorted. The lumber is here allowed to cool before being planed. 
It is put into unit packages according to size, width, grade ete., and taken 
out by the monorail. 


Excellent Hotel for Employees 

The hotel or boarding house of the company is under the supervision of 
Charles Dashiel. It has accommodations for 100 men, each having a single 
room. It is electrie lighted and furnished with hot and cold water and 
steam heat. The building is 80x100 feet in size, four stories high. On the 
first floor are the lobby, reading room, billiard and pool rooms and the 
large dining room. On the floors above are the sleeping rooms. On each 
floor are two baths and two toilets, and a room for drying clothes. In all 
there are four shower and three tub baths. Most of the employees, of 
course, have families and live in their own homes*in Tacoma, but the ecom- 
pany’s hotel furnishes every convenience for the single employees. 

Big Dining Room 
The big dining room, 80x100 feet, is familiar to those who have had the 


good fortune to be entertained at the luncheons frequently given visiting 
delegations of lumbermen by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. It con- 


This view gives an idea 











of the care used in piling 
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Interior of the stacker building, showing unit packages of lumber as they arrive direct from monorail sorters or from the 
yards. From here the lumber goes direct to the dry kilns 











There are fourteen tracks for the kiln trucks thru the dry kilns, and the daily capacity is 175,000 feet. After leaving the 
dry kilns the original loads are carried by electric transfer to the rough dry sorter and monorail dry shed 
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A detail of the dry kiln trucks ready for dry kiln. Note how the boards are dried under compression and with free cir- 
culation of air on all sides. Insert shows detail of edge stacking machine 
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This is the dry kiln sorter and rough dry monorail shed, having capacity of 200,000 feet daily. Here the kiln dried lumber 
is graded, piled in unit packages and stored ready for monorail transport to the planing mill 
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reputation for unexcelled lumber products and grades is the truly magnificent timber from which it draws its supplies of raw 
is produced the finest grades of red cedar siding and everlasting shingles 
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The big planing mill is difficult to show, because photographs can not give an adequate idea of its size and capacity. Back 
of the planing mill can be seen the ends of the car shipping shed 


tains tables at which 250 persons can be served at one time. From 
300 to 500 meals are served daily.. At every opportunity the com- 
pany is pleased to show its hospitality, often taking on itself the duty 
of acting as host to visiting lumbermen. It also has so aeted at the 
request of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, the members recognizing 
the excellent facilities, the splendid dining room, and the superior 
culinary department. Recently luncheons were given to the members 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, the American Wood Pre- 








servers’ Association and the Retail 
the State of New York. 


Lumber Dealers” Association of 


Motor Truck Garage 
A large barn and a garage belonging to the company formerly stood 
on the site now occupied by a part of the new main lumber yard. 
The barn was moved to the south side of St. Paul Avenue and fitted 
up for lease to outside parties. The garage was torn down and a 
new one built near the machine shop, with a capacity for housing 

















This view of some of the flooring machines in the big planing mill shows only a very small part of its interior; in fact, 
it is impossible to show more than a small section in one view 
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Interior of the green lumber planing mill in connection with sawmill “B.” 


speed machines. Daily capacity is 250,000 feet 


15 motor trucks. Due to the installation of the monorail systems, 
electric locomotives and tractors, the number of horses required has 
been materially reduced. A small, temporary barn has been built 
on Eleventh Street, and a small garage provided for the storing 
of automobiles belonging to the employees. 


The Cargo Dock 


Having always made the cargo shipping part of its business an 
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Its equipment is of the very best, all high 


important one the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has unsurpassed 
facilities for handling the product of its great plant by water ship- 
ment. That part of its facilities has not been neglected in the 
general improvements made during the last two years. The eargo 
shipping dock extends out into Commencement Bay, the inlet of 
Puget Sound on which Tacoma is situated. It is over 800 feet long 
and 250 feet wide. Water alongside the dock is 35 feet deep at low 
tide. This permits the loading alongside the wharf of three ocean- 











This view in the big planing mill covers about one-fourth of the interior, which gives a fair idea of its magnitude. 
Daily capacity is 700,000 feet 


machines are electrically driven. 





All 
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Panoramic view of the immense dressed lumber shed, stocked with all kinds of dressed fir, hemlock and cedar lumber. This 


going steamers, all receiving their cargoes at the same time, insuring later by oil burning steamships. In the old days a whole fleet ot 

the maximum degree of dispatch in water shipments. sailing vessels could be loaded at the cargo dock of the St. Paul & 
From the beginning of ocean going commerce on the Pacifie Coast Tacoma Lumber Co., as it was customary for them to take in the 

until a few years ago sailing vessels were largely used in the ship- lumber at the bow or stern. 

ment of lumber, but they were superseded first by coal burning and This long dock has two standard gage railroad tracks running its 




















Interior of east end of car shipping tram of the dressed lumber shed, showing truck loads of fir flooring on way to cars 
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view also shows the car shipping facilities, which are all under cover. Everything in finish lumber is end piled 


length, besides two 36-inch gage industrial tracks, and a 20-foot crane On the 20-foot crane track there is operated a 76-foot electric ham- 
track. By means of the industrial track arrangement lumber can be  merhead crane, just installed. The arm of this crane reaches out 
brought from every part of the big plant to the cargo doek on elee- 76 feet from the center of the track, and as it revolves it ean reach out 
triecally propelled ears. The standard gage tracks permit of bringing. in any direction. It is capable of lifting five tons at the extreme 
in carloads of lumber from other points to load in as part cargo. end of the crane, and can handle much heavier loads as the distance 























Interior of west end of car shipping tram of the dressed lumber shed, showing cars being loaded 
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towards the center is decreased. This crane is the last word in 


economical lumber handling. 


Department Heads 


Ernest Allison and John Sutherland are logging foremen. E. G. 
Griggs, jr., son of C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, is purchasing agent for 
the logging camps. 

The foreman of Mill B is C. H. Holmes. John Nerbonne is super- 
intendent of the yards. Charles Seaanes is shipping clerk; G. C. 
Wagner, assistant shipping clerk and A. J. Gummere, yard foreman. 
Charles Lawrence is foreman of the log pond work and I. H. Ken- 
reigh is planing mill foreman. James F. Poe has charge of the 
retail department, and A. J. Boyle oversees the fuel yard. E. S. 
Brownfield is chief electrician. A. G. Banks is the log sealer at the 


As the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad developed its 
resources and came to the Coast, it constructed a bridge across the 
Puyallup River and connected with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s tracks, making this road also available for the lumber com- 
pany’s extensive line of operation. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has never invested in vessels 
to any extent, as its business was developed for the purpose of 
catering to the rail trade, which still remains its larger market and 
will probably always be its chief concern. The vast territory that 


extends from the Cascade Mountains to the Mississippi Valley will 
continue to use more and more lumber from the Coast and the faeil- 
ities that this company has provided will always secure a large 
percentage of this trade, as well as the rapidly developing trade from 
territory farther east, including the Atlantie coast, which ean also 





A perspective view in the fir flooring section of the dressed lumber sheds 


mill. Charles E. Lane is superintendent of the creosoting department. 
Shipping Facilities 

Besides being able to ship to all parts of the world by deep water, 
the rail shipping facilities of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
have been increased from time to time. All the railroads that now 
operate to the north Pacific coast have connections with this plant, 
ineluding the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Burlington, 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. (which is a part 
of the Union Pacific system), and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The St. Paul & Tacoma company has always earried out 
the policy of owning the railroad tracks on its own property, so that 
at the advent of the Union Pacific line to Tacoma the company pro- 
vided 30 acres of terminals for that railroad and secured a connection 
which opens up 11,000 miles of territory to development. 


be reached thru the Panama Canal by water shipment from Tacoma. 
Export Trade 


The export trade is largely served thru the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., with headquarters in San Franeiseo, which spe- 
cializes in the Australian, Chinese, Japanese and South Afriean 
markets and does a large business with the west coast of South 
America. Steamer lines running to Puget Sound take commercial 
shipments to European ports, and this business before the war was 
developing very satisfactorily. No doubt it will resume when normal 
conditions are restored. 


Atlantic Coast Distributing Facilities 


Another connection which the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has 
established is with the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, which has 
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The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is justly proud of its clear Douglas fir finish lumber, which is held in high esteem 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by all who know lumber 
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a large storage yard reached by deep water on the Hudson River at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This is a development that has come about 
during the last six years, resulting in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. taking an interest with A. C. Dutton in the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation. The water shipping facilities of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., are such that a vessel of any draft can load at its wharf 
at Tacoma and take on lumber for any part of the world. Particularly 
since the construction of the Panama Canal has the development of 
the Atlantic coast shipments appealed to the company’s trustees. 
The connection made with the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation is 
for the purpose of better handling the trade on the Atlantic coast, 
where it is expected that a large volume of the eut of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. will be distributed, being transported to the 


the markets of the Atlantic coast by water shipment. The plant at 
Poughkeepsie is equipped with resaws and has excellent facilities for 
handling cargo shipments and distributing them thruout the Atlantie 
coast states. 
California Interests 

A coneern having the output and the magnitude of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. necessarily had to develop a market for its 
common grades of lumber and the same plan followed in the estab- 
lishing of its retail yards in eastern Washington was followed in the 


development of the California end of its business. It became inter- 


ested with the W. H. Perry Lumber Co. and the Charles Nelson Co., 
of San Francisco, and in 1905 the three coneerns organized the Cou- 
solidated Lumber Co., with a capital of $500,000, construeted a large 





A glimpse into the clear western hemlock finish section of the big shed. No wonder this lumber has gained such wide 


popularity. 


Poughkeepsie yards by vessel direct from the mill cargo dock at 
Tacoma. The location is unexcelled as steamers of any draft can 
leave the mill wharves at Tacoma and deliver lumber direct to the 
New York market. 

The main object of the connection with the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation was the development of business thru the Panama Canal, 
and water shipments from coast to coast. This business was inaugu- 
rated by a number of ships of the American-Hawaiian line, taking 
lumber cargoes direct from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s dock 
to Poughkeepsie. Prior to the war a considerable business was 
established. It now is the intention of the two concerns to continue 
these operations, taking advantage of freight conditions that prevail, 


whieh will enable manufacturers on the Pacifie coast to get into 


It is unexcelled by any soft finish lumber 


planing mill, and established a wholesale distributing yard at Wil- 
mington in the harbor of San Pedro, now part of Los Angeles. This 
company’s yard has water facilities for handling coastwise vessels 
at its docks and connections with the Southern Pacifie and the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake railroads, as well as the Pacific Electric inter- 
urban line. 

It is also located so that it can handle the local trade by motor 
trucks over the excellent paved roads of that district in connection 
with the railroads. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s wide distributing market 
and the plan which has been developed in the opening up of the 
timber, call foran operation of from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000. feet 
of lumber annually and necessarily the company’s connections. must 
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This is just to show the wonderful quality and size of the Douglas fir cut at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills, 
at Tacoma, Wash. This half tone is from an unretouch ed photograph. 

















Interior of the big car shipping shed, which adjoins the lumber yard and planing mill. The two shipping tracks have 
capacity for loading 30 cars at one time. Here are assembled shipments from all departments 
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General view of the retail office and yard at Tacoma. The yard is equipped with electric crane for loading lumber and 
timbers on motor trucks 








Cargo dock of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at Tacoma, Wash., showing two steamers being loaded at one time. 
The electric railway terminating here leads direct to every shed, yard and mill on the entire plant. Insert shows new 
electric crane now installed and in operation. 
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Bird’s-eye view of the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co.’s mine and coke ovens at Wilkeson, Wash. This company is a large 
producer of steam coal, coke and blacksmith’s coal. The insert shows one of the electrical machines for drawing 
coke from the ovens and loading direct on board cars 
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General view of the John Dower Lumber Co.’s retail yard at Yakima, Wash. 


be wide and varied in order to keep this plant in continuous, profitable 
operation. These fluctuations of the business have demanded cur- 
tailment from time to time, but the organizers of the company, ap- 
preciating that a heavy overhead expense must always be incurred, 
have thought that the conditions of the business should be so stabilized 
that parts of the plant could be continually operated and this has been 
done. 


Heavy Production of Ties for Eastern Railroads 


While the Government was operating the railroads during the war 
period there began to be a searcity of ties for eastern roads, and it 
was only natural that the Railroad Administration should look to 
the vast forests of Douglas fir on the north Paeifie coast as a source 
of supply. It is interesting to note in this conneetion that John 
Foley, forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who had been loaned 
by that railroad to the Railroad Administration during the war and 
who had charge of the tie supply department, over twenty years 
previously had as a young man worked in the logging eamps of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., in the foothills of Mount Tacoma. 
Naturally in a time of war need for tie material he remembered the 
splendid qualities of the Douglas fir of the Puget Sound seetion. 


To Mr. Foley was largely due the placing of orders for millions 
of feet of ties with the mills of Washington and Oregon by the 
Railroad Administration, and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
was one of the concerns which exerted every effort to get out the 
tie material so much needed by the eastern railroads. Sinee the 
railroads have been turned back to their owners the eastern roads 
still continue to buy Douglas fir ties, and their orders were a faetor 
in keeping in operation many mills during the latter months of 1920 
and the early part of the present year. A large part of these ties 
went around to the Atlantie coast thru the Panama Canal. 


Coal Mining Properties 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. owns the controlling interest 
in the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co., and trustees and stockholders of 
the lumber company own the balance of it. The mine and plant of 
this concern are at Wilkeson, Wash., about thirty miles east of 
Tacoma. It has an unlimited supply of the best coking coal in the 
West. 

There are 160 coke ovens at the mine. which has been developed 
from time to time by its owners who have appreciated that the coal 
and coke property was of extreme value to the north Coast. The 





Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Outlook, Wash. 
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Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at White Bluffs, Wash. 
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Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Richland, Wash. 


organization has passed thru all the experimental stages of developing 
a coal property until now it is ranked as one of the leading mines 
of the West. 

The officers of the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co. are: 

President—J. J. Hewitt. 

Vice president and treasurer—Leonard Howarth. 

Secretary—Herbert Griggs. 

Trustees—E. G. Griggs, W. H. Hewitt and C. M. Griggs. 


Retail Line Yards 


In line with the policy of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber (o. of 
catering particularly to the wants of retail lumber dealers, and in 
order that it might better understand retailers’ needs and have a 
market nearer home for part of the output of its big mills at Tacoma, 
early in its history it considered the advisability of establishing a line 
of retail yards in eastern Washington, and in 1894 the first yard was 
opened at Yakima. These yards were added to from time to time 
thruout the irrigated district in Washington, east of the Caseade 
Mountains, as the plans were developed by the irrigation companies 
and the Federal government. At one time the company owned and 
operated nineteen retail yards, but as conditions in the eastern part 


of the State of Washington changed some yards were disposed of and 
others were opened, until now this system numbers fifteen yards, 
eleven of which are located at the following Northern Pacific points: 
Selah, Toppenish, Grandview, Yakima, Prosser, Kennewick, Moxee 
City, Naches, Wapato, Sunnyside, and Outlook. 

The company also operates yards at Finley, on the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroad, and at White Bluffs and Hanford, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, as well as at Richland on 
both the Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. lines. 

In 1919 a combination was effected with John Dower, of the 
Dower Lumber Co., operating a line of yards with headquarters at 
Wadena, Minn. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s yards were 
turned over to the new company, now known as the John Dower 
Lumber Co., in which the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. retains a 
half interest. 

Mr. Dower looks after the operating of the yards. He is known 
thruout the lumber trade as a thoroly uptodate and successful man- 
ager and owner of retail lumber yards. Since the organization of 
this company the system has been further developed and will be added 
to from time to time as the conditions of the business warrant. 





Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Selah, Wash. 
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Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Grandview, Wash. 
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Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Hanford, Wash. 
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Retail yard of the John Dower Lumber Co., at Wapato, Wash. 
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Western Hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophylla) 


Sometimes called Hemlock, Gray 
or Silver fir and Alaska pine. 


HABITAT—Grows along 
Coast region from California north, 
but in the northern part of the belt 
it extends over to Idaho and Mon- 
tana; has to have a cool and moist 
climate and in western Washing- 
ton and Oregon and British Colum- 
bia it reaches its more perfect 
growth. 


QUALITIES—As _ it becomes 
better known it is rapidly gaining a 
reputation as a most desirable 
wood for nearly all building and 
structural purposes, where not ex- 
posed to changes of the weather. 
It particularly should not be con- 
fused with other species of the 
hemlock family growing east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Western hem- 
lock is practically free from pitch, 
has a beautiful grain, takes paint 
and stain well and works smoothly. 
It has very little sapwood. 

USES—It is manufactured into 
the common forms of lumber and 
is particularly desirable for pulp, 
boxes, barrels, sash and door stock, 
finish, flooring, furniture and many 
special uses. When cut vertical 
grain it makes a splendid and dur- 
able flooring that wears evenly on 
account of the uniform texture of 
the wood. It is also excellent for 
inside finish because of its lack of 
pitch and its beautiful grain. It 
also holds its place. 


VOLUME OF SUPPLY—There 
is estimated to be a total stand of 
about 90,000,000,000 feet of west- 
ern hemlock in the United States, 
British Columbia and Alaska, the 
larger part of which is in western 
Washington and Oregon. About 
5 percent of the timber of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is 
western hemlock and Sitka spruce. 
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Western Red Cedar 


(Thuja: plicata) 








Sometimes called Washington 
cedar, Red cedar, Western 


cedar etc. 


HABITAT — Southern British 
Columbia, all of Washington, 
northwestern Oregon, northern 
Idaho and western Montana. 
Grows to better advantage west of 
the Cascade Mountains in northern 
Oregon, western Washington and 
western British Columbia. 


QUALITIES—It is soft, with 
usually a straight, even, rather 
coarse grain, narrow sapwood, that 
is almost pure white, while the 
heartwood varies from a dark 
brown to a light yellow. It has an 
aromatic odor. It shrinks very Ittle, 

















resists changes in the weather, and 
does not decay. 


USES—It is particularly well 
suited for siding and shingles, as it 
stands exposure to the weather, 
does not decay, and takes paint 
well. It is a beautiful wood to 
work because of its uniformly 
straight grain. Its aromatic odor 
makes it desirable for lining chests 
and closets. It is especially desir- 
able for ceiling, paneling and finish- 
ing where the wood is not subject 
to hard wear. It is also extensively 
used for poles, posts and piling, 
having the required strength and 
resistance to decay. 


VOLUME OF SUPPLY—There 
is estimated to be about 189,000,- 
000,000 feet of western cedar in 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, mixed in with fir and 
other woods. About 3 percent of 
the stand of timber of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. is western 
red cedar. 
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Douglas Fir 


(Pseudotsuga taxefolza) 





Sometimes called Red fir, Yellow 
fir, Oregon pine etc. 


HABITAT—Grows most abundantly from 
sea level up onto mountain foothills in south- 
ern British Columbia and in Washington 
and Oregon between the Cascade Mountains 
and the sea and comprises more than 25 per- 
cent of the entire standing timber supply of 
the United States, including both softwoods 
and hardwoods. 


QUALITIES—Douglas fir may be con- 
sidered the most important of American 
woods. Tho in point of production it ranks 
second to southern pine at present, its great 
supply, rapid growth in north Pacific coast 
forests and varied uses, place it first. It has 
great strength, is not very heavy in weight, 
and is durable. These qualities, combined 
with its straight grain, strongly recommend 
it for structural purposes. 


USES—It is used for all purposes in the 
building trades, by railroads for ties, piling, 
car and bridge material, and for nearly every 
industrial use, as well as for paving blocks, 
which are-unsurpassed when properly treated 
and properly laid. 


VOLUME OF SUPPLY—There is esti- 
mated to be over 554,000,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir timber standing in the north 
Pacific coast region. Fully 92 percent of the 
stand of timber of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. is Douglas fir. 





FINALE 


The story is told. The description of 
a great lumbering operation is com- 
pleted. More could have been written 
—much more that would have inter- 
ested retail lumber dealers and others 
who buy west Coast lumber and 
shingles. Many, no doubt, who have 
for years bought from the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. because of the 
uniformly good quality of its product 
and the courteous treatment they have 
received, have never seen its plant and 
timber, and never knew what an im- 
portant part the company fills not only 
in the industry but in the civic life of 
its community, state and the nation. 
By them this story will be read with in- 
terest, as it also will be by the thou- 
sands of present and prospective buy- 
ers of north Pacific coast forest prod- 
ucts who have never had the good for- 
tune of dealing with the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. 











(This article by the American Lumberman is designated ‘‘Advertise- 
ment’’ under the provisions of the Postal Act of Aug. 24, 1912.) 
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A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


(Concluded from page 66) 


Our train puffed slowly on to a new scene. Here a jim- 
pole was to be topped. A splendid specimen of fir in the 
center of a clearing stood shorn of its branches to within 
thirty feet of its top. This must be chopped off to give place 
to the huge pulley to be mounted. As we watched, a lumber 
jack began his climb, one hundred and eighty feet to the 
first branch. Setting his spurs, he swung up the belt that 
encircled him and the tree. Another step, another swing of 
the belt. We were breathless as he completed the climb and 
reached for his ax to give the final blows. A chip floated 
slowly down like a feather before we heard the blow that 
cut it out. The great Christmas tree yielded and, breaking 
from its tall stem, came plunging down, top first. The man 
clinging to the great mast seemed to sway slightly as our 
kodaks focused on him. In reality there was twenty feet of 


rebound but our eyes could not record it. To convince us of 
his daring, he posed on the top with arms akimbo or ax 
uplifted. 

Near at hand another tree was doomed. A few of our men 
clambered thru the thick underbrush to watch the final 
strokes at close hand, but the women, unconscious of the 


mud on shoes and skirts, clumped back across the log bridge 
to the train. . 

Now we were switched back to a great opening in the 
forest. A jim-pole already rigged was the center mast of 
this machinery. Radiating from its top, guy lines were 
anchoring it to the ground. The whole field of action looked 
like a circus tent minus the canvas. We hurried up the track 
in snow and mud for a quarter of a mile and clambered up a 
snow-topped stump. A crew of men ran back from a log 
to which they had just hooked the slack cable swinging near 
us. A bell rang, the chugging of the donkey engine ac- 
companied the rustle of the underbrush as the cable tightened 
and drew the huge black nose of the log off the ground. On 
he came crashing and lashing an eighth of a mile, straight to 
the foot of the jim-pole. Merciless, the cable lifted him clear 
and he swung like a giant eel for a moment, then found the 
exact spot marked for him. And the next haul began. 

Down the track the cranes were loading ‘the trucks as 
easily as children play with jack straws. And the trucks 
were winding down the mountain to toss their cargo into the 
rivers—where the logs would be guided to the waiting saw- 
mills—and scream their way into beams and shingles, doors 
and veneers! 





BILL FOR TAXATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 7, page 
17, was published what purported to be the 
full text of the Capper bill, as it was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate. A compari- 
son of the text as published, with the official 
text of the bill as introduced May 2, 1921, 
shows several differences. 

Pays 100 Times Tax if Regulations Not 

Followed 

The principal difference relates to the tax to 
be collected by the Government on forest prod- 
ucts. In the copy of the bill as printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it was stated to be 5 
cents a thousand on timber cut according to 
Government regulations, and $10 on all other 
timber cut. The section of the bill covering that 
feature, as finally introduced, reads: 

Sec. 6. That for each calendar year after 1921 
there shall be levied, assessed, and collected, and 
shall be paid by every operator, an excise tax on 
the privilege or franchise of conducting the busi- 
ness of harvesting forest crops on commercial forest 
lands, measured by the quantities of taxable prod- 
ucts produced by him in such year, as follows: 
For the calendar year 1922, at the rate of 5 cents 
a thousand board feet standard log scale in. respect 
of all taxable products; and for each and every 
calendar year thereafter at the rate of 5 cents a 
thousand board feet standard products, and at the 
rate of $5 a thousand board feet standard log scale 
in respect of products below standard. 

The meaning of this is that the lumberman 
who cuts according to Government regulations 
will pay 5 cents a thousand feet as Government 
tax, but the one who cuts some other way must 
pay $5, or one hundred times as much. 

The title of the bill, as published May 7 in 
this paper, was given as ‘‘ Forest Devastation 
Control Act.’’ The official text gives the title, 
‘<Taxation of Forest Products Act, 1921.’’ 


Secretary of Agriculture Inspects Lands 


Another difference from the text as previ- 
ously published is that the inspection of lands 
shall be done by the secretary of agriculture 
instead of by the regional forester; that is, by 
the Government instead of by a local official. 
The official text of this section of the bill fol- 
lows: 


(c) That the secretary is hereby authorized to 
cause any officer or agent of the United States 
designated by him for that purpose to go upon and 
inspect any commercial forest land before, during, 
or after the harvesting of forest crops for all pur- 
poses connected with the administration of this 
Act, and the forester and/or the commissioner of 
internal revenue, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any record, account, statement, re- 
port, or return required under this Act, or for the 
purpose of making the return where none has been 
made, are hereby authorized to cause any officer 
or agent of the United States designated by either 
of them for that purpose to examine any records, 
accounts, books, papers, or memoranda bearing 
upon any matter required to be included in any 
‘such record, account, statement, report, or return, 
and may require the attendance of the person mak- 


ing or keeping the record, account, statement, 
report or return, or the attendance of any other 
person having knowledge in the premises, and may 
take his testimony with reference to the matters 
required by law or by regulation under this Act, 
to be included in such record, account, statement, 
report, or return, with the power to administer 
oaths to such person or persons. 


Changes in Fire Protection Provisions 


Another part of the official text, differing more 
or less from the text as published in the AMERI- 





No Government in 
Business 


Here is a doctrine the chairman 
will accept, that industry should 
be left as far as possible to work 
out its own salvation. I share 
your feelings against govern- 
mental control. It is not the busi- 
ness of government. Govern- 
ment has not the equipment to 
do it. In times of great emer- 
gency it is essential it should be 
done, because everything is con- 
centrated on the task we have got 
in hand, but the sooner you get 
away from it the better. Yes, but 
that applies to home trade. Does 
it not apply to international trade? 
The less interference there is on 
the part of government in trade, 
whether it be home trade or for- 
eign trade, the better. 

—Premier Lloyd George. 











cAN LUMBERMAN, relates to fire protection and 
the expenditure of money. The official text of 
these parts follows: 


Sec. 12. That the secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to recommend for each forest region 
of the United States the essential requirements in 
protecting timber and cut-over lands from fire, and 
is further authorized, on such conditions as he may 
determine to be fair and reasonable in each State, 
to cojperate with the various States duly adopting 
his recommendations, and thru them with private 
and other agencies, in bringing into effect such 
essential requirements favorable for forest protec- 
tion. In no case, other than for preliminary 
investigations, shall the amount expended by the 
Federal Government in any State during any fiscal 
year under this section exceed the amount expended 
by the State for the same purpose per the same 
fiscal year, including the expenditures of forest own- 
ers requi by State law and approved by the 


proper State officials; and the secretary is directed 
to withhold coéperation from States which do not 
comply in legislation and in administrative practice 
with such recommendations as shall be made. in 
accordance with this section. ‘ 
Sec. 13. That appropriations are hereby. author- 
ized to be made annually out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be avail- 
able until expended under the direction of the secre- 
aay = carrying out the purposes of section 12 of 
s Act. 


Classification, Administration, Harvesting 


The official text of other sections relating 
principally to classification, administration, and 
harvesting of forest crops follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) That the secretary shall divide, and 
may from time to time redivide, the United States 
into forest regions, which shall be delimited as he 
shall deem best in view of forest and economic con- 
ditions, in order that the standards established and 
defined by regional and local regulations under sec- 
tion 3 of this Act may be adapted to and applied 
in accord with local forest and economic conditions. 
The secretary may conform the national forest dis- 
tricts to said forest regions. 

(b) That the secretary shall establish in the 
forest regions provided for in subsection (a) of this 
section, and in the District of Columbia, such serv- 
ice as he shall deem necessary for the administra- 
tion of this Act; and, upon due request from the 
proper authorities of States with which the secre- 
tary is coéperating under section 12 hereof, he 
may deputize State forest officials to assist in the 
administration of this Act. 

(a) The secretary shall make, and may from 
time to time amend, regulations establishing and 
defining in general terms as to each forest region 
such reasonable standards for the harvesting of 
forest crops as he shall deem necessary to secure 
in such region a continuous succession of forest 
crops of reasonable quantity and quality. 

(b) The regional forester of each forest region, 
with the approval of the forester, shall make, and 
may from time to time amend, local regulations, not 
inconsistent with the regional regulations, estab- 
lishing and defining as to any locality therein such 
reasonable standards for the harvesting of forest 
crops as he may deem necessary to secure in such 
locality a continuous succession of forest crops of 
reasonable quantity and quality. 

(c) Standards established and defined by re- 
gional and local regulations under subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section may include such measures 
as protection of trees left standing, disposal of 
slash, reduction of fire hazards due to harvesting, 
temporary reservation from harvesting of such 
trees as may be necessary for the perpetuation of 
forest growth, or, on the request of the operator 
approved by the forester, subject to conditions pre- 
seribed in such approval, reforestation by planting 
in lieu of such reservation, and the like. 


On May 5 another claimant for the honor 
of bringing in the ‘‘last raft’? down the famous 
west branch of the Susquehanna River in Penn- 
sylvania turned up in the person of Robert 
Huff, who brought a raft of round timber from 
Westport to Lock Haven. This was once the 
most famous river in the State for lumber, and 
each year or so someone brings what is supposed - 
to be the last raft down it. 
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PROTEST MULTIPLE-CAR RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—The A. C. Dut- 
ton Lumber Co. has filed complaint with Inter- 
state Commission vs. Director General as agent 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R., et al. attacking rea- 
sonableness of rates on multiple car shipments 
of timbers, poles, piling and spars requiring two 
or more cars, from points in Washington and 
Oregon west of Cascade Mountains to points in 
the United States and Canada. 

Prior to Aug. 26, 1920, rates on such ship- 
ments generally were 10 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than on lumber, and since that date 
13% cents higher. 

Complainant contends there is not now and 
has not been any justification for higher rates 
on multiple car shipments than the basic lumber, 
rates, ‘‘which are applied without distinction on' 
single or multiple car shipments of cedar poles 
and piling.’’ 

Rates on fir, hemlock, larch and spruce lumber 
in single carloads and on cedar poles and piling 
whether in single or multiple carloads are gen- 
erally the same. Therefore, complainant asks 
that basic lumber rates be applied on multiple 
shipments of any wood, and that reparation be 
awarded on past shipments. 


The Interstate commission has issued order 
permitting Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to intervene in Docket No. 12,545— 
Hebard Cypress Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Co., et al. 





SEEKS RECOVERY OF $10 PENALTY 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., Inc., has filed com- 
plaint vs. Director General as agent, et al., 
asking $3,110 reparation account application of 
$10 penalty charge on lumber held for recon- 
signment beyond 48-hour free time period. Com- 


plaint will be consolidated with American Whole- - 


sale Lumber Association case and other indi- 
vidual complaints. 


~~ 


WITHDRAW LIGHTERAGE APPLICATION 

New York, N. Y., May 16.—The Erie Rail- 
road has withdrawn its application before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to abolish 
lighterage in New York harbor, according to 
announcement made today by E. T. Campbell, 
freight traffic manager, following a meeting at 
which many New York lumbermen and repre- 
sentatives of several business men’s associations 
made vigorous protest. 

In a letter to H. B. Coho, Mr. Campbell 


writes: ‘‘The action of the Erie Railroad was ° 


individual, and naturally without negotiations 
with other lines, it appearing that we could 
better amend our tariffs than to effect the same 
restrictive measures thru the medium of em- 
bargoes on transportation permits. But due 
to the development of the recent meeting we 
have concluded that the lumber dealers were 
averse to our proceeding and have decided there- 
fore to withdraw the proposal.’’ 

Mr. Coho in reply, suggested that the traffic 
men appoint a committee of five to meet with a 
similar committee of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association to discuss matters of han- 
dling and shipping lumber in this market. 





REDUCED CANADA RATE HANDICAPS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 14.—Pacific Northwest 
lumbermen are much agitated over the reduc- 
tion of 10 percent in freight rates on the Cana- 
dian Pacific under tariff No. 4737 which be- 
came effective April 21, in that it gives the 
Canadian mills an advantage of approximately 
10 cents a hundred pounds to certain destina- 
tions along the border; while such points as 
Windsor, Canada, get their lumber 4 cents a 
hundred pounds less than Detroit, on this side 
of the line.. According to Traffic Manager 
Knott of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Fort Erie, Ont., can obtain pine from 





mills in Vancouver (B. C.) district on a 90- 
cent rate while Buffalo, across the line, must 
pay 91 cents for pine and $1.041% for cedar, the 
difference on cedar being more than 14 cents in 
favor of the Canadian mills. To Magnatic, Que., 
the Canadian mills would pay 95 cents from 
Vancouver, whereas, to Boundry, Me., the 
Spokane mills pay $1.021%4 for pine and $1.16 for 
cedar from Spokane. 





DOCK BOARD TOLLAGE ABSORBED 

MeMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—Railroads enter- 
ing New Orleans except the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, now absorb Dock Board tollage charge of 
15 cents a ton on forest products originating 
beyond New Orleans switching limits and pass- 
ing over city front wharves for coastwise or ex- 
port movement, according to information given 
out today by the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, The association points out that the 
Louisville & Nashville is making an exception 
of some ‘‘very important traffic’? and advises 
members before delivering competitive traffic 


to that line, to confer with the district offices 
of the organization at New Orleans. 





ALL-WATER RATES ATTRACTIVE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—The New Orleans 
office of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Associ, 
tion advises that reductions of $3 to $6 jer 
thousand feet on lumber and ties has been mai:‘e 
by the Morgan line from New Orleans to Now 
York in the all-water rates. The association 
suggests to members that before shipping by a! 
rail to New York they investigate the combin; 
tion of rail-and-water rates via New Orlea: 
It offers to supply members with information‘: 
that proper comparisons may be made. The a 
sociation considers the new ‘‘all water’? rat.. 
very attractive. 





— 


WITHDRAW DUNNAGE PROPOSAL 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—The Southe: 
Hardwood Traffic Association it is announc 
has secured withdrawal by carriers of the pr 
posal to change the stake allowance on shi; 
ments in open top cars to the actual weig!. 
thereof, with a maximum of 500 pounds, an 
also to require shippers to weigh stakes an 
certify to the correctness of their weights. This 
means, in effect, that the old flat allowance o: 
500 pounds will be continued. 








AGAINST PROPOSED SALES TAX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—While admit- 
ting that lumbermen are not a unit in opposi- 
tion to a general. sales tax, R. B. Goodman, 
chairman of the advisory tax committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in presenting the matter to the Senate finance 
committee said that the industry generally con- 
curs in the general arguments advanced against 
it. He pointed out that opposition to the gen- 
eral sales tax is not to be construed as opposi- 
tion to a limited sales tax on a selected group 
of commodities, as illustrated by certain of the 
sales taxes now in effect. 


Mr. Goodman’s statement follows: 


The lumber industry is, among the industries 
of the United States, third in the value of its 
products; second, in the number of persons em- 
ployed ; second in the amount of capital invested ; 
and is the second largest user of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the railroads. 

There are approximately 40,000 individual saw- 
mill units large and small in the United States. 


In thirty-two States the lumber industry is a 
substantial industrial factor. The conditions 
under which the industry is conducted vary 


greatly as between different regions. 

Under the provisions of the existing system of 
Federal taxation the lumber industry as a whole 
has been under the handicap of the exclusion from 
its “invested capital” of the appreciation of the 
value of its tangible assets, above original cost. 
Because of the condition thus concerning the 
industry leading lumbermen have given careful 
consideration to Federal taxation. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is a federation consisting of twelve regional 


associations of lumber manufacturers and timber - 


owners representing the lumbermen of the United 
States so far as they have grouped themselves into 
associations. It represents approximately 70 per- 
cent of the lumber industry.. 

The views of lumbermen are not unanimous 
either with respect to the merits of a general 
sales tax; or with respect to the merits of the 
excess profits tax, or of any other form of taxation 
at present in effect, or proposed. 

These statements are made by way of explana- 
tion of, and preface to, the declaration of opposi- 
tion by the lumber manufacturing industry as a 
whole to a general sales tax such for example as 
is proposed in Senate bill 202. It is but correct to 
say, however, that among many well-informed 
lumbermen there is, for a variety of reasons, dis- 
sent from this position. 

Opposition to the general sales tax is not to be 
construed as opposition to a limited sales tax on 
a selected group of commodities, as illustrated by 
certain of the sales taxes which are even now in 
effect. 

Not to indulge in repetition, the lumber industry 





generally concurs in the general 
vanced against the sales tax: 

First—That it violates accepted principles ot 
just taxation which would cause taxes to be levied 
in proportion to ability to pay; 

Second—That it would be a direct tax on th: 
cost of living; 

Third—That its impartial collection would in 
volve great administrative difficulties, or else the 
tax would be frequently evaded ; 

Fourth—That it would be unequal as between 
integrated industry and industries not integrated 
and 

Fifth—That it would place a disproportionat: 
share of the tax burden upon businesses conducted 
on a small margin of profit on sales and a high 
turnover of goods and would favor those businesses 
conducted on a large margin of profit on sales anid 
a relatively low rate of turnover of goods. 

Sixth—That in times of depression when the tax 
in many instances could not be passed on to the 
consumer, it would be a tax on a loss, and not on 
a profit. 

A supplementary memorandum may be filed later 
with the committee in which will be incorporated 
a statement of conditions relating particularly to 
the lumber industry which constitute specific 
grounds, in addition to the general objections re 
ferred to above, for its opposition to the general 
sales tax. 

The lumber industry is of opinion that other 
systems of taxation involving less administrative 
difficulty, less evasion and less inequality between 
taxpayers and between various lines of business 
may be devised that will at the same time yield 
adequate revenues, either thru modification of 
existing taxes or otherwise. 


arguments aid 


SENATE BUILDING QUIZ AT CAPITAL 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 16.—In view of the 
developments in the building trades investiga 
tions in New York and Chicago, the Senati 
subcommittee on schools, headed by Senator Cap 
per of Kansas, has started a query into th: 
building situation here. 

Friday Harry Wardman, Washington’s lead 
ing builder, E. Wire, W. E. Mooney and H. A. 
Wine testified before the Capper committee, 
declaring that no combination exists in the na- 
tional capital to maintain high construction 
prices. The subcommittee hopes to complete its 
investigation within ten days. 





SENDERS OF MAIL to Shanghai, China, should 
see that the addresses are complete and legible, 
in order to facilitate the work of the United 
States postal agency. As the above city has no 
directory, the delivery of incompletely or 


wrongly addressed mail is a tedious and uncer- 
tain process. 
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PINE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New OrLEANS, LA., May 16.—Secretary-man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, left tonight for Lake Charles, La., 
where he will attend a district meeting of as- 
sociation subscribers, scheduled for May 17. 
Thence he will proceed to Houston, to address 
anothef district meeting on Wednesday, May 18. 

Traffic manager A. G. T. Moore, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, will leave tomorrow for St. 
Louis to attend a conference of the South- 
western Lines, scheduled for May 18, 19, 20, 
on proposed lumber rate reductions. Mr. Moore 
is very hopeful that substantial reductions may 
be granted to middle western territory. Fol- 
lowing the St. Louis conference he will go to 
Chicago to attend a meeting of committees rep- 
resenting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and other organizations to 
consider the transit car penalty case. Then 
he will go to Detroit with C. 8. Ucker, vice 
president and general manager of the South- 
ern Settlement & Development Organization, to 
arrange for a conference with Henry Ford, with 
a view to enlisting that industrial captain’s in- 
terest and support for the Settlement & Develop- 


ment organization whose campaign for develop- 
ment of the South already is supported and 
backed by the codperation of several railroads, 
the packing interests, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and others. From Detroit Messrs. 
Moore and Ucker will go to Cleveland, Ohio, 
to interest the American Steel & Wire Corpora- 
tion in the same development work. 





THE SOUTH BOOKS BIG EXPORT ORDERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., May 16.—It is currently 
reported today that the E. D. Flynn Export 
Co., of Mobile, has just booked an order for 
3,200,000 feet of lumber for export to Cuba 
and has chartered sailing vessels to handle the 
movement, which will be cleared thru Mobile, 
St. Andrews Bay and Jacksonville, Fla., and 
other Gulf ports. This report, closely follow- 
ing another to the effect that the United Fruit 
Co. has placed an order for 2,000,000 feet with 
Pascagoula, Miss., mills, is quite generally 
hailed as an encouraging indication that the 
revival of export trade may be at hand. Both 
shipments will move, it is well to note, to Latin- 
American rather than to European destina- 
tions. 





Government and Business to Co-operate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—Representatives 
of all organizations of lumber manufacturers 
will attend a conference at the Department of 
Commerce on Tuesday of next week, at which 
will be discussed the compiling and distributing 
of data covering market conditions, cost, pro- 
duction, shipments, stocks on hand ete. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation already is actively codperating with the 
Department of Commerce in an effort to work 
out a trade and industrial statistical service thru 
regular compilation, and for prompt distribution 
to the public. Assistant Secretary Houston is 
in immediate charge of the work, which ulti- 
mately will cover all basic industries. 

L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the National 
association, was in conference with Mr. Hous- 
ton for two hours today in connection with the 
meeting called for next Tuesday and the sub- 
ject of statistical data in general. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover expects to at- 
tend the conference of Tuesday, which is part of 
his general program to bring about closer co- 
operation between the Department of Commerce 
and the several industries and American busi- 
ness in general. 


Curiously enough, the very data which Mr. 
Hoover thinks would be most helpful to the 
industry, the Government and the public, is 
precisely the same as the several organizations 
of lumber manufacturers have been compiling 
and distributing thru their respective organiza- 
tions for years, and which the Department ot 
Justice seeks to enjoin the Southern Pine As- 
sociation from compiling and distributing, and 
the lumber trade journals from publishing. 

Mr. Hoover is proceeding on the theory that 
wide publicity is the best cure for any abuse 
which may exist in industry. Instead of for- 
bidding publication of statistical data, there- 
fore, he would promote its compilation and 
prompt distribution, giving it to the interested 
trades, the trade press, the daily press, and 
anybody and everybody who wants it. 

Mr Boyle, Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of the National association, and others who 
have come in contact with Secretary Hoover 
and Assistant Secretary Houston, are deeply 
impressed with their earnestness in the matter 
and their obvious desire to be of real service to 
all parties concerned. Mr. Hoover is not over- 
looking the public. He wants the public to 
know the facts and the figures and to know 
them thru such channels that they can always 
have confidence in them. 

Mr. Compton has been appointed a member of 
a committee representing the various building 
materials industries, for the purpose of advising 
and codperating with the Department of Com- 
meree on problems of construction. The aim 


of the department is to help the building indus- 
tries solve their problems thru the proposed 
bureau of housing and construction, for which 
provision is made in one of the housing bills, 
introduced by Senator Calder, of New York. 

The architectural and building code bureau 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign for ‘‘better building codes’’ in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The call for the services offered is so great 
that the bureau has been unable to keep pace 
with it. Previously a survey was made of the 
New England States. 

In this connection, the National association 
says: 

To, facilitate meeting the demand for assistance, 
the bureau is having the building code suggestions 
printed in a flexible form that readily permits the 
elimination of subjects not wanted, or the addi- 


tion of ordinances that are peculiar to individual 
communities. 


The most plaintive appeal for assistance in most 
all of the seventy-four cities visited indicates 
clearly the wisdom of the activity contemplated 
by the Department of Commerce toward formulat- 
ing construction standards that will eliminate un- 
necessary building code provisions that add noth- 
ing to the safety or the protection of the com- 
munity, but that do involve additional cost and 
waste of materials, The construction industry 
should encourage and lend every assistance possi- 
ble to assure the successful consummation of the 
preparatory work for this activity. 

Secretary Hoover has announced the designa- 
tion of seven engineering experts to aid his de- 
partment in solving the national housing prob- 
lem. They are: Ira_ Woolson, consulting 
engineer of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Rudolph P. Miller, engineer in charge 
of building ordinances, New York; J. A. Newlin, 
University of Wisconsin; J. R. Worcester, con- 
sulting engineer, Boston; William K. Matt, Pur- 
due University; Ernest J. Russell, St. Louis, and 
Edwin H. Brown, American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


ARIZONA BUSINESS QUIET, BUT—! 


MiaMI, ArRiz., May 16.—John C. Light, of 
the Norman-Light Lumber Co., and second vice 
president of the Arizona Lumbermen’s Club, of 
this city, has recently returned from a 5-day 
automobile tour of the southern part of Arizona 
during which he crossed the Mexican line. 

Mr. Light says that the lumber business is 
quiet in that section but that his companion on 
the trip, P. I. Meirthew, salesman for the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., picked 
up orders for twelve or fifteen cars of lumber 
in the five days they were on their trip and 
that Bob Koch, salesman for the Arizona Lum- 
ter & Timber Co., Flagstaff, also secured sev- 





_eral orders. 


CONDITION OF SOUTHERN PINE STOCKS 


New Or.Eans, La., May 17.—The following 
figures compiled by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion give a comprehensive view of the situation 
and indicate that the volume of business booked 
this year compares surprisingly well with that 
booked during the same part of 1920: 


Coe of Weekly Barometers Since Jan. 1, 
1921, Compared with Corresponding 
Week of Last Year 


(Average Per Mill — Feet) 


. 

mn. abs 2 
séu ¢ Eee 2 Ee 
so Leo = Sul> © =I =e 
ai e oe > ores ane 
<4 = 3S eo = So. & wey 
= ee °ES = “88 2 SES 
pas 6&@ 885 & S88 a2 San 
Jan. 7.... 282,821 67.6 318,101 68.6 328,535 71.6 
14.... 505,0 97.2 359,973 77.0 349,069 74.1 
21.11) 461/266 85.8 412,826 86.0 448,590 85.4 
28...) 519,557 123.4 401,980 93.0 460,014 98.3 
Feb. 4.... 460,277 123.3 429,082 85.1 442,749 86.4 
11.::2 421/308 95.7 462,295 93.6 465,912 103.0 
18 456,114 103.3 475,468 94.3 461,108 100.9 
25.... 473/509 134.9 455,792 84.0 469,672 92.2 
Mch. 4.... 439,685 146.0 490,157 101.5 464,570 100.9 
11..:1/ 479/609 132.6 476,487 92.7 463,645 93.1 
18.... 430,835 148.9 434,813 87.6 453,461 89.0 
25.... 474,935 126.9 456,176 90.5 496,752 98.0 
Apr. 1 506,490 125.8 468,791 91.3 493,726 95.7 
491.214 115.3 456,129 88.8 470,404 99.5. 
571.737 107.8 445,858 85.7 465,603 111.1 
556,755 120.3 441, 94.2 514,904 126.1 
69 170.2 492/014 95.1 571.946 119.3 
May 568,279 152.1 520,557 94.0 574,445 128.5 
603,279 168.5 522,564 99.5 595,170 135.8 





Total Available Stock—(Stock in Excess of Or- 
ders on File)—Shown by Southern Pine 
Association Monthly Stock Report 
(Feet) 

Di 


Cc. Di 





No. 1 
Dec. 31, 1919.. 175,891 359,049 
Jan. 31, 1920.. 210,681 
Feb. 29, 1920.. 245,810 304,750 
Mech. 31, 1920.. 296,974 470,259 
Apr. 30, 1920.. 344,114 514,884 
May 31, 1920.. 448,435 653,588 
June 30, 1920.. 440,000 706,282 
July 31, 1920.. 419,958 606,589 
Aug. 31, 1920.. 449,284 573,702 
Sept. 30, 1920.. 472,411 661,244 
Oct. 31, 1920.. 485,769 610,141 
Noy. 30, 1920.. 588,913 723,738 
Dee. 31, 1920.. 545,750 643,224 
Jan. 31, 1921.. 570,180 546,500 
Feb. 28, 1921.. 635,733 626,013 1,163,813 619,440 
Mech. 31, 1921.. 540,493 634,594 1,196,276 584,261 
Decline in stocks 





since Dee. 31.. 1% 1.3% 18% 13.3% 
Small 
No. 3 No. 3 B&B Timber 


(Com.) (Dimen.) (Rough) in stock 
Dec. 31, 1919.. 182,294 51,892 18,971 27,039* 
‘ 29,083 _8,527 


Aug. 31, 1920.. 569,770 
Sept. 30, 1920.. 673,756 
Wk a6 sénaes 775,911 
Noy. 30, 1920.. 878,163 
Dee. 31, 1920.. 1,048,198 
Jan. 31, 1921.. 1,011,910 
Feb. 28, 1921.. 1,061,693 
Mech. 31, 1921.. 1,029,739 231,131 292,102 066,420 
Decline in stocks 
since Dec. 31.. 1.7% 29.5% 25% 7192% 
* Shows excess of orders over stock. 
7 Shows increase. 
Edge Grain Flat Grain 
Fieoring Flooring Ceiling Partition 








Dec. 31, 1919.... 28,871* 46,549* 9,883 4,470* 
Jan. 31, 1920.... 58,000* 72,636* 4,066 6,121* 
Feb. 29, 1920.... 12,819%  48,097* 23,554 2,458 
Meh. 31, s 54,7 5 3,358 
Apr. 30, 1,506* 
May 31, 4,094 
June 30, 4,268 
July 31, 4,274 
Aug. 31, 2,190* 
Sept. 30, 3,845 
Oct. 31, 7,987 
Nov. 30, 9,250 
Dec. 31, 25,776 
Jan. 31, 14,295 
Feb. 28, 9,813 
March 31, 6,073 


Decline in Stocks 
since Dec. 31... 12.4% 33.4% 3.2%  T6.5% 





Dro Car Byrkit Miscl 

Siding Sid.n¢ Lath Stock 
Dee. 31, 1919.... 21,324 11,068 4,911* 34,961 
Jan. 31, 1920..... 20,923 11,528 G1Lo5*  lewset 
Feb. 29, 1920..... 33,877 7,972 1,500 25,916* 
Mch. 31, 1920..... 57,247 24,469 2,654* 46,111 
April 30, 1920..... 2,06: 2. 
May 31, 1920..... 
June 30, 1920..... 48: . 
July 31, 1920..... 130,562 76 562 88,725 
Aug. 31, 1920.....: 117,189 48,081 9,838 58,594 
Sept. 30, 1920..... 120,077 48,910 12,936 106,782 
Oct. Zi, 1920..... 147,180 63,013 15,256 110,756 
Nov. 30, 1920..... 147,675 99,437 15,087 106,162 
Dec St. ase 92, 18,565 ’ 
Jan. 31, Mseke« 146,564 92,756 12,397 124,461 
Feb. 27, 1921.... 139,707 103,400 13,654 142,922 
Mch, 31, 1921..... 102,957 92,290 14,420 124,609 


Decline in stocks 
since Dee. 31.... 44.5% 0 22.3% 26 ‘=~ 
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Retailers’ Publicity for Northern Illinois to 
Continue—Editors and Dealers Banquet 


Avrora, Iuu., May 17. 

—At the Union League 

Club here tonight the 

Northern Illinois Lumber- 

men’s Club entertained at 

a banquet seventeen edi- 

tors from the com- 

munities in which the 

club has members. The 

purpose of the gathering 

was to afford an oppor- 

tunity to make the news- 

paper men in the various 

communities agquainted 

with the situation in the 

lumber and building in- 

dustry; and to announce 

the decision of the club 

that its community adver- 

tising that for someweeks has been appearing 

in the local papers of the district should be 

followed up with advertising of the individual 

retailers. The larger purpose of the conference, 

however, was to bring the local editors and 

dealers into closer relations and to effect an 

understanding that would make the lumberman 

as well as the editor a booster for community 
building. 

Karly in the afternoon editors and lumbermen 
began to arrive from all directions via auto- 
mobile, electric car and railroad; and when 
the excellent banquet was served 150 persons 
were present to partake of it. Thruout the hali 
lumbermen and editors were interspersed and 
the touching of elbows and breaking of bread 
offered opportunities for interchange of views 
and expressions of opinion that will not be the 
least of the benefits derived from the con- 
ference. 

The banquet committee consisted of the fel- 
lowing: E. 8S. Todd, president; C. B. Moore, 
William Hammerschmidt, C. G. Heywood, C. I. 
Harbaugh, E. R. Daley, C. E. Jeter, and C. L. 
Schwartz, secretary. The reception committee 
was the following: G. H. Todd, A. S. Mall, 
E. E. Todd, E. S. Hanna, Robert Mall, A. F. 
Todd, and Ralph L. Todd. 

The banquet hour had been fixed at 6 o’clock, 
and at almost precisely that hour the guests were 
all seated at the banquet table. 

The master of ceremonies was E. 8. Todd, ably 
assisted at critical stages by C. L. Schwartz; 
Mr. Todd presiding. When full justice had 
been done to the comestibles, Mr. Todd in the 
following brief address explained the purposes 
of the meeting: 


Purposes of Conference 


‘*Gathered here this evening as guests of our 
elub is a body of men who wield more power 
than that of an army—the power of the pen. 
Our guests are the men who mald_ public 
opinion, men who are always striving to make 
their communities better and happier. With- 
out the great American press, we would all 
be wending our ways as thru cow paths of the 
woods, with no definite goal in sight. 

‘*Some weeks ago this club started a publicity 
campaign in about thirty newspapers in this 
territory. The purpose of this campaign was 
to tell the publie that the price of lumber 
had come down and further that lumber is now 
the least expensive ‘good building material on 
the market. 

‘<The wonderful good this campaign has ac- 
complished for the building industry is well 
known by the lumber merchants ir. this territory. 
I want to thank each editor in behalf of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club for the 
active support and codperation his newspaper 
has given this campaign. The editor is the 
real leader in his community ‘and each lum- 
ber merchant should look to his editor for leader- 
ship. But remember, Mr. Lumber Merchant, 
that a leader must have support to achieve suc- 
cess, and the lumber merchant should always 


be ready to help the editor in his plans for 
a better community. 


Intensive Individual Advertising Next 


‘*The newspaper editor knows the art of ad- 
vertising. You know the value of your lumber. 
It follows as the night the day that you 
must work together to accomplish the suc- 
cess to which you are entitled. Let each mem- 
ber keep in touch, in close. touch, and stay in 
touch with his editor. Advertise in his news- 
paper, not in spurts and spasms, but constantly. 
It is not the first blow, nor the last blow, that 
drives home the nail, but the first, last, 
and all the intermediate blows. This truth ap- 
plies with equal foree to advertising. When 
your editor urges you to continue your ad- 
vertisement in his paper, he is giving you good 
advice. His advice is based on years of ex- 
perience, and you will be wise if you take ad- 
vantage of his experience, for you will profit 
by it. 

‘“You lumber merchants well know the wonder- 
ful benefit the advertising campaign we have 
put on has accomplished. It has shaped public 
opinion in this territory; it has cleared the 
air of wrong opinions and impressions; it has 
paved the way for a resumption of home build- 
ing; it has aroused in the minds of the peo- 
ple the ambition to own homes. 

‘‘The time has now come when individual 
advertising must be used. If we do not follow 
the campaign with individual advertising, we 
shall fail to reap the benefit of the seed already 
sown. If we now enter on a campaign of inten- 
sive individual advertising, we shall surely be 
amply repaid for the efforts already put forth. 

‘<The lumber manufacturer advertises his 
goods, his mill, his service. Where? In the trade 
press. There are a great many lumber jour- 
nals, but there is none greater than the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The manager, Elmer 
C. Hole, early came to an appreciation of the 
part journalism plays in the life of America and 
entered the journalistic field with the old North- 
western Lumberman. He continued with that 
paper up to the time it was merged with the 
Timberman, forming the present AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hole has been thru all de- 
partments of a trade journal, his experience em- 


‘bracing both the business and the editorial de- 


partments. His excellent judgment coupled 
with his vast experience has had an untold value 
to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
thru which he has been a potent factor in the 
development of the lumber industry of the 
United States. 

‘<Knowing the fund of knowledge possessed 
by Mr. Hole regarding the newspaper adver- 
tising of the lumber industry, your officers 
thought him the best qualified man to talk to 
you along this line. It is with great pleasure, 
therefore, that I introduce to you the retailer’s 
friend, Elmer C. Hole.’’ 


‘‘Lumber Publicity’’ 


Mr. Hole, in opening his address, said that 
he spent his apprenticeship in the lumber busi- 
ness in a Nebraska retail yard, piling 2x4’s. 
In those days, he said, there were few sheds 
in the lumber yards and practically all the lum- 
ber was piled in the open. However, he said 
that all he could claim to know about the lum- 
ber business he owed to his association with his 
friends the lumbermen. He entered the news- 
paper business, he said, about twenty-five years 
ago. Now his efforts and ambition are to find 
something new each week to help the retailer 
boost his business, exactly as the local editor 
devotes his energies to boosting his home town 
and community. 

The lumber business, Mr. Hole said, is an 
honest and honorable business. There is no 
lumber trust. In all his twenty-five years’ in 


‘the industry he has never seen it nor any signs 


of it. When the local editor comes to know 


the lumberman as he is he will see that he is 
an honest man. 


Lumber First to Deflate 


Referring to conditions in the building in- 
dustry, Mr. Hole said lumber was the first 
of the building materials to come down. He 
then told of his experience in remodeling an 
old house, making it over into a 2-flat build- 
ing; and in doing so he learned that at the 
time his work was going on lumber had made 
big reductions in price, while other building 
materials and labor had remained at the war 
levels. In his opinion, if other materials and 
labor would come down now building would 
procéed at the normal rate. 

Lumbermen of the northern Illinois district, 
Mr. Hole said, had performed, a real service to 
their communities and to the industry in making 
known the fact that lumber had deflated. The 
public is demanding greater service from the 
lumber dealer. National advertisers have been 
offering the completed house and the people 
have come to expect it. It is no longer enough 
to offer lumber and shingles; for the prospec- 
tive builder has begun to ask the retailer 
for plans and prices on the completed strue- 
ture. This improved service and the advertis- 
ing of it by the dealer have brought him and 
the home builder into closer contact. 

Mr. Hole told of an experience he had in an 
Jowa City. Riding with a dealer out to a job 
for which the dealer had sold the material, the 
latter noticed that the wind was blowing up 
the butts of the shingles being put on to the 
house. He said to the contractor that he thought 
the shingles should be laid with less exposure. 
The contractor retorted that it was none of the 
dealer’s business how the shingles were laid; 
but the latter replied that it was because he 
had sold the shingles and the owner would 
blame him if the shingles proved unsatisfactory. 
Finally the contractor got the dealer’s view- 
point. The speaker said the lumberman has 
and should have an intimate personal interest 
in the homes of his community; and he told of 
an Indiana retailer who showed him houses 
that he had sold material for over a period 
of thirty years, in which two generations or 
more had been served by him. 

This observation led Mr. Hole to ask his hear- 
ers the question—‘‘Are we building for the 
future ?—binding the younger generation to us, 
so that in ten years or twenty years they 
will look to us when they are ready to build 
their homes?’’ He then, to demonstrate the im- 
portanee of selling the completed home, com- 
pared the building of a home with the making 
of a suit of clothes. ‘‘Suppose,’’ he said, 
‘‘when you went to the tailor he sold you the 
cloth; then told you where you could go down 
the street and buy the lining from another 
dealer; then to another to buy the buttoms, to 
another to buy the thread, and still to another 
to buy the velvet collar; what would you think 
of that way of getting a suit?’’? The lumber 
dealer should be ready to ask questions about 
the building of homes and should be prepared 
to sell the completed home. It is no longer a 
case of selling lumber by the thousand feet. 
Prospective builders must be taught to believe 
in lumber as a building material and must be 
put into the habit of asking for the price on 
the home complete. 


Universal Interest in Homes 


Everybody, Mr. Hole reminded his hearers, 
is interested in homes. The Government has 
shown a great deal of interest in the matter. 
There is an estimated shortage of three mil- 
lion homes. In every community there are 
young folks living with their parents, when 
it would be better for both old and young folks 
if each had a separate home. There is an 
incessant demand for homes everywhere. ‘‘ Are 
you acquainted with the young folks in your 
community?’’? he asked. ‘‘In twenty years 
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most of the homes sold will be sold to the 
young people now growing up.’’ 

The speaker told of a retailer in a Nebraska 
town who, meeting the boys and girls on the 
street, was able to call them by name and 
get a happy response from each. When asked 
how he was getting along in school one of 
the boys said he was having ‘‘a hard time about 
his thesis,’’ which he said was ‘‘Electricity,’’ 
‘and he could not get any information about 
it.’? The retailer asked him if he had tried 
the publie library, and the boy said he had, 
without satisfactory results. Then the lumber- 
man went back to his office and wrote a letter 
to a big electrical concern, telling of the boy’s 
predicament. The result was that the boy re- 
ceived by early mail exactly the information he 
wanted. ‘‘When that boy is grown up,’’ Mr. 
Hole asked, ‘‘do you think he will not remem- 
ber that lumberman as the logical source of 
information and material for the house he 
will want to build? The dealer not only helped 
to make a friend, but he helped to make a 
sale,’’ 

Lumbermen, he said, should be the leaders 
in improvement. Then he told of a friend who 
suggested to a shoeblack that he have his own 
shoes shined, and had the fellow get up into 
the chair and have one of his workers shine 
his shoes for him; while the friend paid for 
the job. Then he said to the boy, ‘‘ You have 
those shoes shined nicely all the time, and 
you stand outside and say ‘Shine,’ and people 
will see your shoes shined and they will want 
theirs shined.’’ Weeks afterward they went 
back to the ‘‘parlor’’ and the boy insisted 


~~ 


ance. The editor began in one column to print 
in an impersonal way items about the run 
down conditions. In a short time individual 
residents began to make improvements. Then 
in another column he printed personal items 
about the improvements made. It was not long 
until the whole town took on a different aspect 
and it ultimately became one of the most pro- 
gressive communities in the State. 

The lumberman, he said, should be the leader 
in+his community in movements to build it up, 
and advertising is one of the most effective 
means of community building. In illustration 
the speaker told of a dealer who went with his 
editor to all the dealers in building materials 
in his community, to the plumbers, the decora- 
tors, the painters, the masons, the furniture 
dealers and all merchants and mechanics wno 
supplied materials for the construction or fur- 
nishing of the home, and induced them to take 
space in a community advertising page. In 
the middle of the page the editor ran a pic- 
ture of a home, with floor plans and text set- 
ting forth the advantages of home owning. 
Letters received from that community show 
that the plan of advertising has proved to be 
a complete success and it has set the whole 
community to talking. 


Dealer Can Give Editor News 


The dealer, the speaker said, should help the 
editor to get information of value to the paper; 
should show the editor around his yard; tell 
him about the lumber business; tell employees 
to furnish the editor with news items of every 
kind that come to their knowledge. All these 


eash in on individual advertising. The local 
dealer should look to the local editor as his 
right hand man in building up his business, for 
it is the editor’s chief end and aim to build 
up the community. Mr. Hole then told a story 
to illustrate the necessity of initiative and 
leadership, saying that the lumberman must 
be the one to make the start in his home com- 
munity. He should go home from this meeting 
determined to be the leader; have good adver- 
tisements in the local paper and pay a good 
price for them, ‘‘for advertising is like a good 
insurance policy that should never be allowed 
to expire.’’ 
A Token of Appreciation 

When Mr. Hole had concluded his address the 
Chair said that Charley Schwartz had some- 
thing to say just at that time. Mr. Schwartz 
eame forward and spoke as follows: 

For nearly a generation we have been indebted 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for live news relative 
to the lumber industry, and for half a score of 
years the fountain-head of this great journal has 
been our good friend and fellow lumberman, 
Elmer C. Hole. 

To know Mr. Hole is a privilege. To have him 
as a friend is an honor we all may be proud of. 
His business ideals are of the highest, the services 
he has rendered his readers thru the columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are beyond measure; 
and the influence of his strong personality is ever 
and always directed upon a lofty plane of business 
ethics. The “Realm of the Retailer’ and the “Com- 
munity Builder,’ to mention but two departments 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, are indispensable to 
the lumber merchant who would keep abreast of 
the most approved methods in the merchandising 
of building materials. In addition to these depart- 
ments, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN every week lays 
before the lumber merchants worldwide information 
regarding lumber production and distribution. 








Does a hen stop scratching simply 
because worms are scarce ? 








on shining their shoes free, saying that having 
his own shoes shined was the best investment 
he ever made. 


Must Sell the ‘‘Idea’’ Complete 


Continuing, the speaker referred to the large 
number of automobiles in use, and asked how 
they were sold. Makers and salesmen, he said, 
did not talk about tires, carbureters, radiators, 
seats ete. On the contrary, they told the pleas- 
ures of riding in the outdoors, into the coun- 
try; how the family would all be benefited 
and made happy. They talked and advertised 
the automobile complete. It should be the 
same in the selling of homes. ‘‘Have you 
been telling the people of your communities 
about the pleasures and comforts of homes? 
Should your editor do so? It takes money to 
buy paper, ink, labor and the numerous other 
things that go to make up the cost of pub- 
lishing a newspaper. The editor makes his 
money, gets his returns, from his advertising, 
not from the subscriptions. He is always boost- 
ing his town and community; he expects to do 
that. But you should not expect him to boost 
your business. If he comes into your yard 
for anything you have in stock, you charge him 
for it.’?’ 

As to the newspaper’s place in the commun- 
ity, Mr. Hole said that he would rather live 
in a town with a newspaper and without a bank 
than in a town with a bank and without a 
newspaper; because, he said, if ‘‘we had a 
newspaper, we would soon have a bank.’’ The 
local rural newspaper, the speaker declared, is 
the best read paper in the world, and ‘‘the 
real advertising medium of America.’’ 

The editor, he said, does more for his busi- 
ness than the lumberman does for his business. 
The dealer should advertise regularly in the 
local paper, and should be more closely allied 
with the editor in the work of boosting and 
improving the community. Mr. Hole then told 
of an editor who started a paper in a small 
country town that was very much ‘‘run down 
at the heel.’’ The sidewalks were in disrepair, 
alleys and back yards were cluttered up and 
the place generally had a dilapidated appear- 


things will help the editor to make his paper in- 
teresting and valuable to the community and will 
make it more valuable to the lumberman as 
a medium for promoting his own business. 

Incidentally to his emphasis upon the duty of 
the local retailer to perform a service for his 
community, Mr. Hole said the banker too had 
a duty to perform that he sometimes neglected. 
Referring to the millions of money ‘‘invested’’ 
by Iowa farmers in ‘‘blue sky’’ stocks, he 
said that if the local bankers had advertised in 
the local paper the fact that they had on hand 
desirable securities that they could sell to the 
farmers at prices to give satisfactory return, 
the farmers would not have spent their money 
on worthless stocks and bonds. Moreover, when 
the money pinch came, if the farmers had had 
these good securities they would have afforded 
the basis for loans and the issuance of Re- 
serve Bank notes that would have prevented 
the community stagnation that inevitably re- 
sults from shortage of working capital. 

Continuing, the speaker said it is the young 
folks that keep the community alive and per- 
petuate its institutions. The local lumber mer- 
chant must appeal to the younger generation 
to save for their future homes. His advertis- 
ing and his attitude toward and his interest 
in the young folks should be such as to keep them 
constantly thinking about homes and home 
building. 

Suggestion, he said, is a potent influence, and 
the editor can use it in the local news about 
new homes and barns, and about improve- 
ments of every kind. He then told of an ad- 
vertisement of a bank which said that the real 
story of the bank’s success is told in its divi- 
dends and in its ability to make loans. First 
he read the advertisement as it originally ap- 
peared. Then he read it as a lumber advertise- 
ment, showing that the lumberman and the lum- 
ber industry are factors in promoting the pros- 
perity and insuring the stability of the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, the speaker said he believed 
in the local paper, and that now is the time 
for the retailers of the northern district to 


Mr. Hole stands four-square for truth and fair 
dealing ; he advocates in season and out the prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule. The columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have ever been kept 
open for the free and untrammeled discussion of 
problems of the lumber business; it has reported 
faithfully and without bias meetings of lumbermen 
thruout the length and breadth of the American 
Continent; it has ever advocated principles and 
practices that tend to make lumbermen better 
merchants, 

The community lumber yard is the natural 
agency, the economical means, the logical method to 
assemble and distribute lumber and other building 
material. Lumber is shipped long distances,—from 
the extremes of North, South, and West. Woods of 
various textures, strengths, colors, and adapta- 
bilities, each more desirable than the others for 
some particular purpose, are assembled by the local 
lumber merchant, who is qualified to advise the 
public as to the particular wood best suited for 
each purpose. The lumber merchant is, therefore, 
as much a necessity to his community as the local 
store and bank or other business enterprise. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has devoted many years to 
the education of lumbermen in the art of merchan- 
dising that they may thereby become the best pos- 
sible avenue for the distribution of forest products. 

The members of the Northern Illinois Lumber- 
men’s Club recognize the services Mr. Hole has 
rendered the lumber trade and the many benefits 
we have received thru his efforts, and in apprecia- 
tion present him as a token of the regard and af- 
fection in which he is held by each and every one 
of us, a 23-jewel, ruby set watch with a gold train 
adjusted to heat, cold, isochronism, and five posi- 
tions, the finest movement made by the Hamilton 
Watch Co., in an 18-karat solid gold case, which is 
emblematic of the real worth and true gold Elmer 
Hole is, in the lumber industry. 

Mr. Hole, I have the honor, in the name of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, to present you 
with this expression of the esteem in which you are 
held by our members. 


This part of the program came as a com- 
plete surprise to Mr. Hole, who was completely 
overwhelmed, and for the moment was unable to 
say more than a few words of simple thanks. 


‘*Forest Products’’ 


At the conclusion of the presentation, Chair- 
man Todd announced that the next speaker 
would be a lumberman who understood the 
lumber business from the forest to the finished 
product, and introduced Edward Hines, as 
“¢ America’s foremost lumber merchant;’’ who, 
he said, would speak on ‘‘ Forest Products.’’ 

Mr. Hines made some very interesting state- 
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ments. He paid a splendid tribute to the re- 
tailers of Aurora and the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club in pulling off such a fine 
banquet and bringing the editors together. He 
said they were teaching the manufacturers the 
lesson of getting into closer codperation with the 
newspaper men, that it meant the dawning of 
a new day, molding public opinion, endeavor- 
ing to get the facts before the public. When 
the public knew the facts lumber would have 
nothing to be ashamed of; on the contrary it 
would have a clear record of which it could be 
proud. ‘ 
Millmen Wish to Cooperate 


Mr. Hines said that the manufacturers ap- 
preciated the retailers’ business; they wanted 
to codperate with the retailers. He told of 
the work that he had done personally in bring- 
ing together the manufacturers a few weeks 
ago to inaugurate a general publicity campaign 
to be carried on in the daily papers of the 
large cities. He felt the copy in those papers 
would be helpful to the community papers. He 
said they would be very glad indeed if the 
local editors could find in it something that 
could be used in the local lumber dealers’ ad- 
vertising and that might be the subject of 
editorials favorable to the lumber business. 

He believed the copy would contain state- 
ments of facts which would appeal to the fair- 
mindedness of the communities, and that as 
they became more acquainted with the lumber 
business they would appreciate the importance 
of the lumberman in his community. He be- 
lieved the lumber dealer was one of the most 
important factors in the community. He filled 
a unique place in that he served the community 
first-hand with the things that are needed for 
the building of homes and factories and in- 
dustrial plants, all of which contributed to the 
welfare of the community. 

Mr. Hines showed an appreciation of the edi- 
tors’ troubles. He talked about the price of 
paper and the wages of the printers and the 
salaries of employees, all of which showed that 
Mr. Hines has a very keen appreciation of the 
other fellow’s work, and realizing as he does 
these things he was able to point out to whe 
lumbermen present that they should support 
the editors in a liberal manner. He said he 
did not like to see a little bit of an advertise- 
ment the size of the end of a 2x4. They 
should take quarter pages and half pages and 
if they would only spend a few cents per thou- 
sand feet they would get dollars back in re- 
turn. Creating and molding publie opinion 
was, he said, one of the great factors in an 
editor’s life and made him the leader in the 
community in which he lived. 


Obstacles to Building 


Mr. Hines said that the real obstacle to the 
return of building to normalcy is the holding 
out of the carpenters and other unionized labor 
for war time wages at a time when men in 
the woods and at the mills have taken their 
reduction. In the South men in the woods are 
getting $1.50 a day; in the North, similar 
workers are getting $2.50 a day and in the 
western producing regions similar workers 
have submitted to corresponding reductions. 
Mills are running only four days a week, and 
in some cases this work is divided be- 
tween the night and day crews; so that 
the members of each crew get only four 
days of work out at twelve working 
days. Then their wages are only 25 cents 
a day more than the carpenters in Chicago are 
asking per hour. In his city yards, twenty in 
number, Mr. Hines said he is not doing a 20 
percent normal business. Some of the north- 
ern mills already have closed down and if con- 
ditions do not improve soon others will have to 
elose. He told of being visited by a commit- 
tee of citizens at one of the mill centers asking 
if it was true the mills were to be closed and 
urging that every expedient be adopted to 
avoid it because the town is dependent upon 
the patronage of the mill workers. 

So far as lumber prices are concerned, the 
speaker said, he would venture the statement 
that all the lumber being.sold in the United 
States today is priced below cost. The manu- 
facturers are selling below cost and the retail- 


ers, he said, have made proportionate reduc- 
tions, so that the consumer is getting the lum- 
ber at a price that takes no account of the 
value of the stumpage. This can not go on; 
and unless concessions are made in the prices 
of other materials and labor, the mills will be 
obliged to close down. 


National Publicity Campaign 


Referring again to the subject of national 
advertising by the manufacturers of lumber, 
Mr. Hines said that after several meetings of 
the millmen arrangements were made for an 
initial expenditure of $200,000 in the news- 
papers of the larger cities of the United States. 
A competent advertising agency has been em- 
ployed—George L. Dyer Co., Inc., New York 
and Chieago—to prepare and place the adver- 
tising, and in a short time the people of the 
United States will be made aware of the situa- 
tion in the lumber industry. Arrangements 
have been made, he said for copies of this ad- 
vertising to be placed in the hands of the 
regional associations, and he predicted that the 
larger national campaign will be followed by 
regional campaigns, which will connect up with 
the community and individual advertising of 
the retailers thruout the country. 

The lumbermen and editors paid close atten- 
tion to Mr. Hines’ address and it was received 
with warm applause. He talked to them from 
their own standpoint and showed that he was 
on an equal footing with them regarding their 
problems, all of which went home in a very 
effective manner. 

‘*Lumber Problems’’ 


When Mr. Hines had coneluded, Chairman 
Todd introduced Judge W. S. Bennett, general 
counsel for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
who, he said, would talk about ‘‘Lumber Prob- 
lems,’’ tho he-professed to know nothing about 
lumber. Judge Bennett said he did not know 
much about lumber, but he did know a good 
many things about business and law. He was 
anxious that business should continue, that he 
did not have very much law business and he 
hoped the lumber business would improve. 

The judge’s short, pithy and pointed stories 
brought round after round of laughter, and it 
was clear that the lumbermen voted him a good 
fellow. It would be no surprise if, as the 
lumbermen become better acquainted with 
Judge Bennett, he should receive many invita- 
tions for after dinner speeches. 


‘*Newspaper Advertising’’ 

The subject ‘‘ Newspaper Advertising’’ was 
assigned to Albert M. Snook, editor of the 
Aurora Beacon-News. Mr. Snook complimented 
the lumbermen on their enterprise in seeking 
the aid of the editors in promoting a better 
understanding of the lumber business among 
the people. It is the logical thing to do, he 
said, because the newspapers afford the best 
means of selling their commodities to the pub- 
lie. 5 

While this was the first attempt of the kind 
he had known of, Mr. Snook said that he could 
assure the lumbermen that they would always 
find the editors ready to codperate in the man- 
ner proposed. . 


‘*Building a Community’’ 


The next speaker on the program was Rollo 
N. Givler, editor of the Clarion, Naperville, 
Ill., whose subject was ‘‘Building a Com- 
munity.’’ 

The building of a community, Mr. Givler 
said, is a thing that requires time. It does 
not happen and can not be done in a day, or 
a week or a year. Workers in behalf of com- 
munity betterment meet with many rebuffs, but 
it is worth all the effort because of the pleasure 
and satisfaction that come out of codperative 
effort properly directed along right lines. 

Mr. Givler observed that lumbermen appeared 
to use the terms ‘‘advertising’’ and ‘‘pub- 
licity’’ interchangeably; whereas, editors made 
a very important distinction between the two 
terms. Lumbermen, he said, when they meant 
advertising should all it advertising; and they 
need not worry about the publicity, for it is 
the function of the editor to provide that. 
However, the aid of the lumberman in supply- 
ing news about improvements would be appre- 


ciated by the editor. When the lumberman 
learns that a resident of the community has 
built a house, a barn or a silo, or even has 
remodeled a building, put on a porch or made 
some other improvement of interest to the com- 
munity, he will do a service to the editor as 
well as to himself by letting the editor know 
about it. 

He said that he felt that the lumberman 
should be the souree of information on build- 
ing in his community, and that he must see the 
job thru to the finish. ‘‘If,’’ he said, ‘‘T go 
to the lumberman and he shows me plans for 
a house that suits me perfectly and he tells 
me it should cost me so much; and then I go to 
the contractor, who tells me it will cost 35 or 
40 percent more, I am-not likely to go ahead 
with the building. As I see the problem, the 
lumberman has got to be in a position where 
he ean in effect guarantee that a proposed 
building will cost so much and no more; so 
that the estimate he gives when he shows the 
plans to the prospective builder shall be an ac- 
curate and reliable guide to the man who pays 
the bills.’’ 

The speaker told of a visit he had from a 
solicitor who was trying to sell stock in a co- 
operative store. However, when the man 
learned that Mr. Givler was the editor of the 
local paper he ceased his efforts to sell him be- 
cause the editor’s interests are with the inde- 
pendent, individual merehant. The codperative 
store, Mr. Givler said, is not a helpful thing. 
He believes there is a place for every merchant 
in a community—the merchant that gives the 
service—and that all the members of the com- 
munity are interested in the welfare of each. 

Referring to a banner on the wall showing the 
bookkeeper paying his penny debt to the office 
boy, and the latter paying his debt of a penny 
to the stenographer, who in turn paid her debt to 
the bookkeeper, Mr. Givler said the thing that is 
needed is to get the penny started out of 
the bookkeeper’s pocket. If the bookkeeper 
held on to it the debts would not be paid. The 
thing to do is to get people building. He said 
that if some one across the street should start 
in to build a new porch on the house his wife 
would want one right away. One of the prin- 
cipal things to do was to get the movement 
under way and then it would be contagious. 

He spoke in a kindly way regarding the lum- 
bermen, how they had inaugurated a campaign 
of publicity and he hoped they would con- 
tinue. He believed they would find it would 
pay. He could instance a good many eases 
where men found that it did pay to advertise 
continually in season and out of season. 

The handsome badges provided by the com- 
mittee, red for the lumbermen and blue for the 
editors, attracted much attention and favorable 
comment, making it easy for the wearers to get 
acquainted as they mingled during the course 
of the evening. 


THE BANQUET 


Aurora, Ill., may not be as big as some other 
cities in the United States; but it is as large as 
any other city of the same population. The 
lumbermen of that thriving community may not 
participate so often in formal feasts as do 
some of their friends in the metropolitan (so 
called) centers of the country; but on occasion 
they can hold up their end in any project they 
undertake. 

These observations are merely preliminary to 
the statement that on last Tuesday night the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club banqueted 
its guests—the editors of community newspapers 
thruout the district—and its members in a fash- 
ion that reflects great credit upon the entertain- 
ment committee and others responsible for the 
complete success of the function. Food of the 
highest excellence served in a faultless manner 
made the banquet a memorable event in the ex- 
perience of everyone present. Of course editors 
and other guests can not expect similar enter- 
tainment often, but they will be pardoned for 
leaving the banquet with a lingering hope that 
there is a remote possibility:that when the year 
has rolled around, if not sooner, the elub will 
see what can be done in the way of ‘‘ publicity 
banquets’’ again. Certainly, if the editors pres- 
ent do as ‘‘full justice’’ to the event in the 
columns of their papers as they were able to 
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do at the banquet itself, there will be no ‘‘re- 
vrets’? in response to the next invitation to a 
‘publicity banquet’’.of the Northern Mlinois 
Lumbermen’s Club. A 
[t is not altogether as an editor who ‘‘ enjoyed 
his one good meal a year’’ or as one who hopes 
to repeat the experience a year hence, that praise 
is offered to those who made the present occasion 
memorable, The banquet, like everything else 
done by the splendid fellows of the club, was 
worthy of them; which is saying a great deal. 
Editors Present at Banquet 
Miss L. S. Paschal, “Chronicle,” St. Charles, I. 
A. M. Snook, “Beacon-News,”’ Aurora, Ill. 
i’. E. Marley, “Herald,” Batavia, Ill. 
Walter J. Staats, “‘Reporter,’’ Downers Grove, Il. 
Henry Beetlestone, ‘‘Press,’”’ Elmhurst, Il. 
Charles B. Mead, “Republican,’’ Geneva, Il. 
William W. Loomis, “Citizen,’’ La Grange, Il. 
Albert L. Johnson, ‘“‘Republican-News,” Marengo, 


Il. 
Rollo N. Givler, “Clarion,’’ Naperville, 11. 
George S. Faxon, “News,”’ Plano, Ill. 
0. E. Faxon, “News,” Plano, Il. 
Frank D. Lowman, “Free Press,” Sandwich, III. 
A. W. Hubbard, “Express,”’ Shabbona, Il. 
Charles W. Faltz, ‘“‘Reveille,’’ Somonauk, Il. 
Frank EF, Stevens, “Tribune,” Sycamore, Il. 
Edward I. Boies, “‘Republican,”’ Sycamore, Il. 
Ilugh R. Marshall, “Record,” Yorkville, Ill. 
Charles W. Hoefer, ““Beacon-News,’ Aurora, Il. 
A. L. Hall, “Star.” Aurora, IIL. 
W. W. Whipple, “Beacon-News,”’ Aurora, Ill. 


Unable to Be Present 


Many lumbermen found it impossible to be 
present at the banquet. The following ex- 
traets are from letters of regret: 

Should Tell the World 


Many thanks for your kind invitation to be pres- 
ent at your Publicity Banquet at Aurora this week. 
I regret to say, however, that I have an engage: 
ment that prevents me from coming. I would be 
glad to be present at your “round up’. I send you 
all my greetings, and trust you'll arrange to tell 
the world the facts of the lumber business.—C. H. 
KeTRIDGE, Evanston, Il. 

Promotes Better Fellowship 


Your very kind invitation to attend your Pub- 
licity Banquet next Tuesday was received in due 
time, and I regret exceedingly that conditions are 
such that it will be impossible for me to avail 
myself of your hospitality. Meetings of this kind 
are fine for the dealers in the community, and pro- 
mote a better feeling of fellowship and you will no 
doubt have an excellent time and I would certainly 
appreciate being with you, but father is away on a 
trip West and it will be absolutely impossible for 
me to get away at this time 

I send my kindest regards to you and all the 
officers and members of your club.—CHARLES W. H. 
Scuuck, Schuck & Son, Springfield, Ill. 


Productive of Untoid Good 


It is with many regrets that I am obliged to ad- 
vise you that previous engagements make it im- 
possible for me to be with you at Aurora at your 
Publicity Banquet on the 17th inst. I shal) miss 
this meeting more than you realize, particularly 

r the reason that until I attended your meeting 
in Chicago in January last, I had never arrived at 


the real understanding of an uptodate, live club- 


like yours and the efforts that you were capable of 
on an occasion of this kind. 

Such meetings as you have are productive of 
untold good to the lumber fraternity and I well 
know in advance that every man who attends your 
meeting will find same well worth while.—W. W. 
TILDEN, Corn Belt Lumber Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Merchant Must Study Advertising 

I wish to thank you for your kind invitation to 
your Publicity Banquet. A previous engagement 
for next Tuesday evening will prevent my attending 
—a circumstance which I regret very much. 1 
never fail to receive much benefit from functions of 
this kind. Your title “Publicity Banquet” suggests 
that you will bring oyt features which every lum- 
berman needs. A lumber merchant of today must 
study advertising or publicity and put its principles 
into effect if he expects to be successful. 

I am especially sorry to miss this meeting as I 
would like to hear reports as to the results of your 
special advertising this spring. 

You have our best wishes and we hope some of 
your members can attend our meeting which will be 
held here in Galesburg in the near future.—DB. E. 
Hincuire, Hinchliff Lumber Co., Galesburg, I]. 

Trade Needs Publicity 

I am glad indeed to know the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club is. making this a _ publicity 
banquet as I feel one of the things the lumber trade 
needs above all others is meetings on publicity. 
We need to get the facts with reference to the 
lumber business before the trade as we have never 
done before, and I am sure matters of this sort will 


stimulate our dealers to renewed activities along 
this line. We have so many good things to say 
with reference to the present attitude of the lumber 
trade that we can not afford not to get this in- 
formation before the public. We certainly can come 
before the people with clean hands and, I think, 
redeem ourselves in a large measure for our omis- 
sions of the past as we certainly have been de- 
linquent in putting our case before the consuming 
public. 

I am sure you will have a splendid meeting and 
you have my best wishes for its success.—E. F 
Hunter, Hunter Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ill. 


Heartily Endorses Such Organizations 


I have heard much of your club and heartily en- 
dorse such organizations and only hope that we, in 
this section, may eventually have one as good as 
yours and as harmonious. 

It is our disposition to do all we can to promote 
friendly relations between neighbors in the same 
line and to work in harmony with any movement 
which tends to improve business conditions and to 
place the lumber business on even a higher plane.— 
J. A. VANSICKLE, A. R. VanSickle & Son, Tamms, 
Ill. 


Would Like to Join Bunch of Good Fellows 


Please to accept my many thanks for this oppor- 
tunity of joining such a bunch of good fellows at a 
banquet which I know will be more than grand as 
I have had a taste of your ability to entertain. 

I must say that I am very sorry that I will not 
be able to attend as our Bureau County Lumber- 
men’s Club has a meeting on this same date at 
Princeton, Ill., with election of officers. If I had 
known about your meeting in time I would have set 
the date for our meeting on the 20th. 

You will no doubt have a large attendance for 
there never was a time when the dealers needed 
help more from the club than they do right now. 

The last three years have been such that the 
members of the club really had a reason to get cold 
feet, in one sense of the word, as the business was 
almost more than they could take care of without 
any codperation or brotherly assistance. Yet, if 
they would just give the matter one thought and 
try to figure out how many times their club dues 
were returned to them thru their business by the 
help of club coéperation they would make up their 
minds in short order that their club affairs are 
the best investment they have in the business, say- 
ing nothing about the pleasure they derive from 
being members. 

I wish that all dealers had that same feeling of 
interest in our club affairs, which would make the 
business more of a pleasure and the profit more 
pleasing.—A. M. THOMPSON, President Bureau 
County Lumbermen’s Club, Manlius, Il. 


Believes Local Club Is Needed 


Regret that I shall not be able to attend; but I 
will take time to say that I believe the local lumber 
club is here because it is needed. 


In past days lumbermen seemed to thrive on 
hostile business methods ; and we used to adopt the 
idea that our competitor was crooked, and that his 
whole thought in business was to undermine us; 
and so we tried to do the same to him, (a sad 
perversion of the Golden Rule). We thought it was 
smart ; when it was merely childish. 

In those halcyon days of twenty-five-dollar boards, 
we never thought of encouraging a personal ac- 
quaintance with our nearest competitor; in fact 
we did not desire his acquaintance. Now we are 
learning that such ideas are wrong; and the re- 
versal of form naturally brings in the county and 
district lumber clubs. And what a pleasure, and 
even delight it has become to know the other man 
and find out what a fine fellow he really is. As 
we associate with him, all unconsciously we find 
ourselves wishing him good; and we are anxious to 
accommodate him to anything we have when he is 
an need. 

We enjoy our own little Henry County club; it 
has made us better competitors and closer neigh- 
bors. We are using the “Lumbermen’s Publicity 
Bureau” stuff put out by the LaSalle County club, 
and think it is doing us a lot of good. 

I trust that your meeting will be helpful and 
entertaining to your members and visitors.—PavuL 
D. RANsoM, Paul D. Ransom & Sons, Atkinson, IIl. 


Others Who Could Not Come 


The following also sent their regrets: 

R. F. Hammatt, secretary-manager California Red- 
wood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Horace Boultbee, secretary Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Inc., Toronto, Canada. 

John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Vaughan Camp, secretary-treasurer North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, 


D.C. 

Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
L. C. Boyle, Washington, D. C., general counsel 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. ion te secretary Chamber of Commerce, La- 

alle, Ill. 
W. B. Stayer, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paul S. Collier, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
_————— of the State of New York, Rochester, 


A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, Wash. 

C. D. Root, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, Crown Point, Ind. 

D. S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. E. Hall, secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

James Cray, secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 

W. J. Barclay, secretary Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

F. E. Wheaton & Son, Wheaton, III. 

E. P. Krum, president Krum & Krum Lumber Co., 
Bloomington, Il. 

Charles A. Sanders, secretary Sanders Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co., Ottawa, Il. 





A Secretarial Punch About Rates 


New Haven, Conn., May 16.—James Cray, 
secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, is conducting a questionnaire among the 
membership relative to the reduction of freight 
rates on Pacific coast produets. Mr. Cray made 
inquiries in a bulletin dated May 7 and re- 
quested answers by May 16. But he did not 
stop there. 

He believed that the association could be of 
service to the members if it understood their 
exact attitude in the matter, and accordingly 
he did not wait until May 16, but a week be- 
fore that date sent out missives to jog the 
memory of the members and as a result of the 
follow-up bulletin: has received nearly 100 per- 
cent replies. 

Bulletin No. 73 as sent out by Mr. Cray 
reads as follows: 

“In supplement No. 2, I. C. C. 1088, the trans- 
continental lines made reductions in their rates on 
lumber and other forest products from the Pacific 
coast to the Mississippi River crossings, Chicago etc. 

The reductions up to Chicago, for example, are 
7 cents for the Coast and 6 cents from the Spokane 
and Oregon groups. As the rates to points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory are constructed 
on combinations, these reductions reflect eastward 
as far as the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, which is the 
eastern boundary of the Central Freight Association 
Territory. 

This is evidently unfair to the lumber dealers in 
the eastern territory, inasmuch as these reduc- 
tions now extend eastward only as far as the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and stop there, without any 
corresponding reduction in rates to the eastern 
section. (Simply because of the manner in which 
the rates are constructed and published.) 


We want data from our members that we in com- 
mon with other associations in the eastern terri- 
tory may file a protest against this discrimina*jon, 
and in support of an effort to secure an extension of 
this reduced rate on lumber and lumber products 
into our territory, we are enclosing a questionnaire, 
which we urgently request that our members fill 
out immediately on its receipt and return to us 
without delay. F 

This information is absolutely necessary to sup- 
port our contention that the eastern territory 
should be granted the reduced freight rates and we 
trust that every member of our association will lend 
his codperation, which will mean to him a saving 
of many dollars yearly in freight if our claims are 
granted. 


In the follow-up bulletin, Mr. Cray stated: 


Have you returned your Pacific coast question- 
naire? 


Your transportation committee wants the data 
so that it can act intelligently in the matter of 
filing a protest against the present discriminatory 
conditions. 

One member said to us today: “If I did get a 
reduction in freight rates I would only give it to 
the customer.” Righto! It is a failing of the 
American public to hunt bargains, it wants “some- 
thing off’—that is why it patronizes musical shows 
instead of legitimate productions. Stop to think— 
even if you do give the reduction to the customer, 
that customer is more willing to loosen up and 
buy on a deflated price. More business for you 
means more profit. You pass it along by spending 
more, for you have more to spend. Pretty soon 
capacity business and capacity, profits for all. 


The New York and New Jersey associations 
are codperating with the Connecticut organiza- 
tion in its fight to have the reduction in rates 
on Pacific coast products extended to the At- 
lantie seaboard. 
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Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
in Annual Considers Serious Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 18.—W. C. Sher- 
man, vice president and general manager of the 
St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co., of Millville, Fla., 
was unanimously reélected president of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at its an- 
nual convention here today. 

The report of Secretary E. C. Harrell showed 
the association to be in the best financial condi- 
tion in its history with a balance of over $12,000 
in the treasury. The report of the secretary 
also showed the condition of the association un- 
impaired by resignations during the year and a 
present total membership of 144 sawmills. 

President Sherman reviewed briefly the prob- 
lems of the lumber industry during the last year, 
declaring he believed the upturn had come and 
that he is assured of the prosperity of the fu- 
ture. The president condemned the tendency 
towards dangerous legislation for control of 
basic industries and declared business men must 
be alive to the situation and fight if they expect 
to preserve their constitutional rights. He 
pointed out that present high freight rates are 
but a tax created to meet the demands of un- 
scrupulous labor leaders. He said that the rail- 
roads must command these high freight rates 
long enough for the rehabilitation of roads and 
that the unfortunate recent agitation for a re- 
duction of rates is naturally having a retarding 
effect on buying. 


The President’s Address 
President Sherman’s address in full follows: 


As you are all aware, since our annual meeting 
at this place last May we have experienced some 
most unusual conditions; we have seen the prices 
of lumber soar to the highest pinnacle that we have 
ever known, prices admittedly too high and brought 
about contrary to the better judgment of and in 
spite of the wishes of the manufacturers of lumber 
who were capable of vision, however, at the same 
time accompanied by such conditions as prevented 
the manufacturers from materially profiting by 
those most unusual values. 

The ascent of prices carried along with it in. the 
same proportion high costs of production and after 
these costs and high labor prices had been firmly 
established and the manufacturer had more or less 
stocks in which these high costs were represented, 
prices suddenly receded and left the manufacturer 
stranded with his high cost product on hand and 
his employees with inflated ideas of the value of 
their labor, the combination of which has made 
it a most difficult matter to operate during these 
last few months and has rendered it impossible for 
the manufacturer to break even, much less make 
a profit on his operations. 


Drastic Reductions Necessary 


Some of us thru a feeling of responsibility to our 
employees have put forth a most unusual amount of 
effort in carrying on our operations, endeavoring 
to provide for them during this period of depres- 
sion when so many millions of men were without 
work and the necessities of life. While there is 
more or less satisfaction in knowing that we have 
discharged our duty in injecting this sentiment into 
our business, it is with regret that individually I 
have been -forced to a realization of the unap- 
preciativeness of my own employees in this con- 
nection. 

It has been necessary to make drastic reductions 
in costs and, being without control of the prices of 
commodities and supplies used in connection with 
our operations, these reductions have necessarily 
been placed on labor, and it is very regrettable to 
note that organized labor in particular as well as 
labor in general is still harboring the hallucination 
that the abnormal prices that they received during 
the war period can be maintained thru a period of 
liquidation. After the exertion of a maximum 
amount of effort and the reduction of costs to the 
very lowest plane possible, it is still impossible to 
realize a profit on the present basis of prices. 


Freight Rate Reduction Agitation Unfortunate 


However, there is hope and strong indications of 
improvement, it being a fact that retail yards 
thruout the country have only from 40 to 60 percent 
normal stocks and at this time there would be a 
most unusual buying for the replenishment of their 
stocks but for the unfortunate recent agitation 
for the reduction of freight rates. I say unfor- 
tunate not to convey the impression that I take 
the position that freight rates are not too high but 
that the reduction of freight rates at this time is 
impossible and the agitation of the question, even 
tho impossible of accomplishment, naturally has a 
retarding effect on buying. The rehabilitation of 
the railways and placing them on a sound financial 
basis are universally acknowledged a necessity and, 
even tho they are successful in reducing their labor 
costs, a considerable period of time with high 
freight rates will be necessary for this realization. 





I feel that we may now look forward with con- 
fidence to a gradual and substantial improvement in 
prices and market conditions extending over a con- 
siderable period, there being a decided improvement 
at this time in inquiry, demand and sales in export 
markets as well as the interior, and it is hoped that 
within a very short time prices will recover to the 
extent that the manufacturer may enjoy a reason- 
able return on his investments. 

There is a general resumption of activity in all 
manufacturing industries and a very perceptible im- 
provement in all lines of business, it being a fact 
that finances are in a much easier condition than 
they have been for some months. Banks in certain 
sections of the country are now seeking satisfactory 
loans. 

We are all familiar with the housing shortage 
thruout the land and with the activities of Congress 
and the legislatures of many States and municipal 
governments looking toward giving this situation 
relief and we sincerely hope for the accomplishment 
of at least a substantial percentage of the plans 
that have been outlined, it being a fact that a num- 
ber of projects of this nature are already under 
way. 

Should Watch Proposed Legislation 


I behooves us to take proper notice of the in- 
creased activities in certain lines of legislation in- 
imical to the interests of the manufacturer as well 
as the country at large in which is proposed legis- 
lation for the control and supervision of the basic 
industries by the Federal Trade Commission and 
other governmental institutions, all of which can 
be of no material benefit at this time but only a 
source of expense and annoyance to the people who 
have been putting forth their finances and energies 
in an effort to sustain business and have thereby 
prevented that which might have resulted in a most 
serious situation. 

The time and energy of the business men of this 
country have been so completely absorbed in pre- 
venting calamity from overtaking their various 





Left—W. B. Harbeson, De Funiak Springs, Fla. ; 
Reélected Director. Right—E. C. Harrell, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. ; Reélected Secretary. 


enterprises that some have been oblivious to the 
insidious propaganda that has been spread broad- 
cast thruout the Jand for the purpose of influencing 
legislation and establishing socialistic principles. 
Some have becume callous to these vagaries, con- 
soling themselves that justice and right would 
ultimately prevail while others show a disposition 
of leaving to someone else the combating of these 
influences. It is beyond question every man’s 
duty to take cognizance of these influences that 
are calculated to make or mar the progress of his 
country. 

The present tax in the form of high freight 
rates created for the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand of the most unscrupulous oligarchy ever 
known stands out as a shining example of the re- 
sults of the recognition by a weak and supine Gbv- 
ernment of the right of a combination of an in- 
significant minority to demand the parceling out, 
if you please, of the wealth of all the people. The 
idea is unsound in reason and destructive in prac- 
tice and just so long as the majority acquiesce in 
these injustices the more firmly they become es- 
tablished. x 

Must Do Our Part 


So let us all devote more thought, more time, 
more energy and more activity to correcting those 
wrongs already committed and in preventing more 
being added to an already overburdened people. Let 
us all- maintain live and intelligent governmental 
relations committees willing to devote the necessary 
time and energy to the doing of our part in this 
great work, realizing our right and our duty to 
take as active a part as any labor organization or 
other combination in shaping and protecting the 


destinies of our country, 
fearlessly at all times ad- 
vocating that which is 
right and condemning 
that which is wrong. 
This principle of the 
right of governmental in- 
terference in the manage- 





W. C. SHERMAN, 
Reélected President 





ment of private enterprise 
seems to be almost firmly 
established and the 
gradual encroachment of 
this class legislation is 
very perceptible and, if 
unchecked it is easy to 
foresee a most virulent form of socialism almost if 
not quite approaching bolshevism. We had hoped. 
but apparently in vain, that our new administra 
tion would see the errors of the retiring govern 
ment and effect some drastic reforms such as th« 
abolishment of the railroad labor board, and curbing 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the discharge 
of at least a substantial part of the 600,000 civilian 
employees of the Government and the abandonment 
of the policy of discouraging and discrediting th: 
business men of the country whose ability and 
energy and perseverance have built our systems of 
transportation and founded our large business en 
terprises and manufacturing institutions which en 
abled this country to cope with the best of foreign 
powers, even tho these same institutions in thos« 
countries were fostered and protected by their 
Governments. There is yet hope and apparently a 
willingness on the part of the administration to b« 
amenable to reason; therefore the more reason on 
our part for increased activity. 


Volume of Business Gratifying 


Secretary Harrell reviewed the problems of 
the year, declaring that the lumber manufactur- 
ers have completely liquidated and that it is a 
matter of congratulation that they have come 
thru the depression with so few casualties. He 
prophesied a greater program of building and 
said that if the rest of the States had done busi- 
ness last year as great in volume as that of 
Florida the total would have been enormous. 
Florida is said to have done more house building 
during the last year than any other southern 
State east of Texas. Mr. Harrell spoke of the 
publicity campaign of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. ‘‘For the first 
time in history,’’ he said, ‘‘lumber manufac- 
turers are going to tell the public something 
about their business and convince the public 
that lumbermen are not a set of highbinders.’’ 


Work of Traffic Department 


W. E. Gardner, traffic manager, gave a flat- 
tering report of the work of his department 
showing receipts of nearly $12,000 with a hand- 
some balance. Never before, he said, have there 
been so many claims to handle and never so 
many claims remaining .unsettled, chiefly be- 
cause of the delays in payments by the railroads. 
He touched on the winning of water competi- 
tive rates, which fight was initiated by the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and he 
declared that the saving to sawmills of this 
group in a normal year might be estimated at 
half a million dollars. Concerning the transit 
ear fight he said he would continue the fight of 
the association to maintain the penalty charge 
of $10 a day. Concerning the dunnage allow- 
ance the traffic manager reported an allowance 
of 500 pounds inadequate and that a complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
increase the allowance to 1,000 pounds is being 
held up pending a general hearing soon. He 
also reported on the success of the association’s 
contention against the increase of minimum car- 
load weights of lumber between local points, 
and that on short hauls minimum weights will 
remain at 24,000 pounds instead of being in- 
creased to 36,000 pounds. Touching on the car 
supply and embargoes as compared with a year 
ago, Mr. Gardner stated that there are no em- 
bargoes now anywhere and that 500,000 cars 
are standing idle on sidetracks. 

Thomas W. Hamilton reported on the work 
of the legislative committee, saying that his 
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committee is unanimous against any bill that 
purposes to further Government regulation of 
business. His report thatthe committee had 
endorsed the Campbell compensation act in the 
!orida legislature raised considerable argu- 
ment with about an equal division of opinion 
among the members whether the association 
should fight the passage of the bill. Half the 
members present argued the question but finally 
agreed that since the legislative committee has 
udorsed the Campbell bill the association would 
not take further action. Mr. Hamilton pointed 
out that the Campbell bill embraced the best 
features of the compensation acts in other States 
ind that it is better to accept a good bill now 
than run the risk of having a bad one forced 
on the State later on. 


Necessity for Joint Action 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was present to tell the convention of the 
necessity for joint action by the lumbermen in 
the program to set the industry right before the 
people. He read headlines from some of the 
biggest newspapers in the country assailing the 
lumber industry as a trust and a lawbreaker and 
he attacked the activities of the National Con- 
servation Association of Washington, which, 
he said, was practically a pen name for Gifford 
Pinchot. ‘‘Cutting timber is synonymous with 
devastation in the minds of many of the pub- 
lie,’’? said Dr. Compton. ‘‘They deem the lum- 


ber industry a trust and every lumberman a 
baron. The lumberman has a deep faith in the 
saneness of the American people but that is 
not enough. Industry must provide its own 





J. S. FOLEY, EASTPORT, FLA.; 
Elected a Director. 


defense and educate its public to the right 


thinking. Association activities are on the car- 
pet and the industry is at the bat. There must 
be no appeal to sympathy but an appeal to rea- 
son.’’ Dr. Compton told of the dangers of the 
Capper and many other foolish and dangerous 
bills and of the Calder coal bill, subjecting the 
coal industry to a system of licensing. He 
warned the convention that if lumbermen do not 
properly defend their industry it, too, will be 
regulated until private ownership is regulated 
out of business. He declared there is a disposi- 
tion to make Congress a clearing house of social- 
istie principles and in order to preserve to peo- 
ple their constitutional rights business men of 
all classes must join in spreading the truth 
about their industry. 
Election of Officers 
The following officers elected were: 


President—W. C. Sherman, St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co., Millville, Fla. 
x bs ll president for Georgia—George T. Betts, 

shburn 

Vice president for Alabama—wW. T. Neal, T. R. 
Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 

Vice president for Florida—H. T. Davis, King 
Lumber & at eg Co., Nocatee, Fla. 

Treasurer—R. Paul, East Coast Lumber Co., 
Watertown, Fla. 

Directors—George W. Brandon, Ways, Ga.; J. 8S. 
Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Eastport, Fla., 
and W. B. Harbeson, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 





THE APPLE TREE is not a descendant of the 
crabapple, but of a native stock supposed to be 
confined to Asia. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., May 16.—The Northern 
Hardwood Wholesale Association held its regu- 
lar spring meeting last Friday, May 13, with 
about twenty-five members in attendance. Theo- 
dore T. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., president of the associa- 
tion, oceupied the chair, and F. E. Andrews, of 
the Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
acted as secretary in the absence of Secretary 
J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

A thorogoing discussion of market conditions 
as regards both northern and southern. hard- 
woods featured the meeting. As a preface to 
this discussion Frank D. Timlin, of the Wheeler 
& Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., cited fig- 
ures compiled by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association showing that 
the total log input by member mills from Oct. 
1, 1920, to April 1, 1921, amounted to 533,000,- 
000 feet, which with an estimated input from 
April 1 to Oct. 1 of this year of 102,700,000 
feet, would make a total log input during the 
year ended at the latter date of approximately 
636,000,000 feet, compared with a total log 
input during the year ended Oct. 1, 1920, of 
872,500,000 feet. Of the estimated log input for 
this year, it was reckoned that 259,000,000 feet 
would be hemlock, 64,000,000 feet pine, and 
311,000,000 feet hardwoods. 

These statistics show a prospective decrease 
in the log input during this year of 30 percent 
compared with the previous year; but it was 
stated at the meeting that if these statistics 
had covered the entire industry in the North 
they would show a decrease of approximately 48 
percent. The decrease in input was attributed 
largely to the poor market conditions that have 
prevailed during the last several months, which 
have caused the manufacturers to operate with 
extreme caution. 

The discussion disclosed that the mills in the 
North are gradually closing down and that pro- 
duction is decreasing constantly. In the mean- 
while they are earrying fair sized stocks, but 
consumers have very little, and the prospects 
are that if the latter should begin buying on a 
very much larger scale soon, supplies at the 
mills would soon become very badly depleted. 
In this connection President Jones made the 
remark that ‘‘there is not so much lumber on 
hand now as customarily—the mills have it all; 
whereas normally the consumers are holding a 
good part of the existing supply.’’ 

During the discussion of conditions in the 
southern hardwood field the fact was brought 
out that many of the southern mills which lately 


have started up following the winter shutdown 
are already closing again on account of need of 
money and poor market conditions; in the mean- 
while many of the mills which were operating 
also have closed or are closing down, with the 
result that southern production today is lower 
than ever. The low prices at which southern 
hardwoods in some instances are selling were 
attributed to the great need of many of the 
mills for money, and to their being thereby 
forced to sell their lumber at whatever price can 
be got. In the Memphis territory, it was stated, 
there is in evidence a better demand from floor- 
ing manufacturers, and also a slight improve- 
ment in the trade with the furniture interests, 
but very little business coming thru from any 
of the other important consumers. At the same 
time, it was stated, there are more buyers on 
the market than for a long time, but there has 
been no increase in the size of orders, with the 
net result that there has been but little im- 
provement in the situation. The southern pro- 
ducers, however, are reported to see indications 
of a better demand coming and to be in a more 
optimistic frame of mind. 

The consensus of the meeting seemed to be 
that the handler of northern hardwoods has 
nothing to fear. As a rule he is in a stronger 
position financially than the average southern 
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It’s time to chop that rope. 


producer, and if he will only ‘‘sit tight’’ for a 
while longer he will be able to sell his lumber 
without sacrificing. It was felt that with the 
almost total lack of production the more lumber 
the southern producer sacrificed on the market, 
the less would there be in supply and the sooner 
would the present period of extremely low prices 
ass. 

: A very acute scarcity of upper grades thruout 
the North was reported, with a resultant 
strengthening in prices not only of FAS but 
also of No. 1 common, which has had an in- 
creased movement of late on account of the 
difficulty often encountered in securing the upper 
grades. No. 2 common also has been benefited 
to a certain extent thru the strengthening of 
No. 1. 

The meeting voted to follow the suggestion 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago to 
reject the sales code formulated by the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Lumbermen’s Club for presentation for 
adoption at the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in June. It was held that the proposed 
code would work hardships on the wholesaler 
and that he would encounter great difficulty in 
making his customers accept it. . H. Ruth, 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Chicago, Il., 
was delegated to present the association’s views 
on this subject at the Philadelphia convention. 

Mr. Timlin then made a motion, seconded by 
G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lumber Co., 
Chicago, that a resolution be drawn endorsing 
the efforts in behalf of the northern hardwood 
industry of Payson Smith; of Minneapolis, 
Minn., as a director of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and recommending his re- 
appointment on the board of directors for the 
ensuing year as the representative of the north- 
ern territory. 

The summer meeting of the association cus- 
tomarily is held on the second Friday of August, 
but this year it was left to the president’s dis- 
cretion when to call the next meeting. It was 
felt that the next few months may bring very 
important changes in lumber market conditions 
and that if conditions warranted the summer 
meeting should be held in July, to permit the 
earliest possible discussion of the important 
questions which a revival in business would de- 
— at a place to be designated by the presi- 
den 


,> very excellent luncheon was served in one 
of the club’s private dining rooms following the 
adjournment of the meeting. 
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OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 
Hardwood Flooring 4 


Our diversified stock enables 
us to supply hardwood 
flooring for every class 
of building. 


Order from our 
Chicago 
Warehouse 


any quantity you 
need and we'll make 
shipment the same 
day order is receiv- 
ed — either carload 
lots or L.C.L. ship- 
ments. 

Remember every foot 
of our flooring is guaran- 
teed for quality and mill- 
ing. 

All 3%” Oak Flooring is 
carefully wrap- 
ped in heavy 
paper, free ot 
charge, to pre- 
vent damage in 
transit and at 
the iob. 

ANY QUANTITY 
ANY itt 


N E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER, CHICAGO 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 













STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 














Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


| F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 
 eteantnenoners: CLINTON, IOWA 
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The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- ~ 
tion you 
ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased inconvenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 










,OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBUROH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING 

CHICASO 





Established 1857 
Engravers lateMakers Die Em 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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Music 


May 21-28—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 23-26—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Spring meet- 
ing. 

May 26—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, Galesburg Club, Galesburg, Ill. Annual. 

May 26-27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- - 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

June 7-8—Lumber Trade Golf Association; Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. Annual. < * 

June 8—National Lumber Exporters’ 
Bellevue-Stratrford Hotel, 
Semiannual. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber ‘Associa- 
tion, _Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

June 14—Long Island Dealers’ 
water Inn, Sayville, L. I. 


June 20-24—American Society 


Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Association, Tide- 


Annual, 


for Testing Mate- 
rials, New Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Annual. 


June 21—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


June 2i—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Country Club. Annual. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS ANNUAL 

HamILTon, Inu., May 17.—Secretary W. M. 
Leroy, of the Western Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Club, this city, announces that the 
annual meeting of the club will be held at the 
Galesburg Club, Galesburg, on May 26. Sec- 
retary Leroy states that the meeting was orig- 
inally scheduled to be held during April, but 
owing to the illness of President George W. 
Angel at that time it was postponed until the 
present. A number of important matters are to 
come up for discussion and it is hoped that the 
attendance will be large. 





LONG ISLAND DEALERS’ ANNUAL 

Huntineton, N. Y., May 16.—Secretary F. 
F. Barrett, this city, of the Long Island Deal- 
ers’ Association, announces that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held at the 
Tidewater Inn, Sayville, L. I., on Tuesday, 
June 14, 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY ANNUAL 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will be held Saturday, May 21. Lunch 
will be served at the Hotel Portland at 12:30 
and after that election of directors and officers 
will take place. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD CONVENTION 


Ambitious plans are being made for the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association to be held 
in Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
on June 9 and 10. A special committee of the 
association waited on President Harding and 
secured his promise to consider making an ad- 
dress before the lumbermen. Arrangements 
have also been concluded whereby Secretary of 
Labor Davis will address the convention on 
Thursday, June 9. 

The address of welcome on the opening day 
will be delivered by Mayor J. Hampton Moore, 
of Philadelphia, and the response made by 
E. V. Babcock, the lumberman mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. Then will be heard the reports of the 
president and secretary of the association. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Davis’ address, E. E. Parsonage, 
president of the Association of Wood Using 
Industries, will discuss ‘‘The Common Interests 
of the Hardwood .Producer and Consumer,’’ 
and George N. Ostrander, president of the Em- 
pire State Forest Products’ Association, will 
talk on ‘‘ Forestry Legislation.’’ 

The Friday sessions will be known as ‘‘ Lum- 
berman’s Day’’ and will be opened by the 
committee on officers’ reports followed by the 
report of the inspection rules committee and 
a discussion of the proposed changes in the in- 
spection rules. The afternoon session will re- 
sume the discussion of the proposed rules and 
will be followed by a general discussion of the 
hardwood industry, among the points to be con- 
sidered being: The demand for hardwoods; 
collections; operating conditions; condition of 








stocks; labor; prospects of production. Of 
cers and directors will then be elected. 

The entertainment will consist of a compl 
mentary banquet on Thursday evening, wit 
special vaudeville, and a seafood dinner an 
smoker on Friday evening. 





EXPORTERS’ SEMIANNUAL DATE 

BaLtTiImMore, Mp., May 16.—The semiannu: 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters 
Association, it is announced, will be held at th 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia, Jur 
8, the day before the gathering of the N: 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. Th 
date was chosen so’'that members of the ex 
porters’ association who want to do so, ea 
conveniently attend also the sessions of th 
hardwood association. Various important que 
tions will be discussed at the semiannual, and i 
is expected that this will bring out a large at 
tendance. The close proximity of the meet 
ing place to Atlantic City is also likely to exer 
an attraction, exporters not only staying over 
to learn what the National Hardwood associa 
tion does, but taking occasion to run down to 
the seashore for a brief holiday. Harvey M 
Dickson, the secretary, is expected to submit 
an interesting report on the export situation. 
which will amplify the bulletins he has been 
sending out every week. 





AIR DRIED PINE ASSOCIATION 

RALEIGH, N. C., May 16.—The committee ap 
pointed at the last meeting held here of the 
Air Dried Pine Association to select place and 
arrange details for the next meeting of the 
association, recently selected Charlotte, N. C., 
as the place and May 20 as the time for th 
meeting, which will be attended by members of 
the association and others from Virginia and 
South Carolina as well as North Carolina, the 
membership of the organization having largely 
increased since the last meeting. 

An interesting program has been prepared by 
the committee in charge. The Selwyn Hotel 
has been designated as headquarters, and many 
lumbermen not yet members of this association 
have been invited and are expected to attend. 

The first business meeting will not be held 
until Friday afternoon, following the enter 
tainment of the delegates at the country elub 
by a local lumber company and a ride over the 
city and to several plants. 


ane 


FIXTURE MAKERS ELECT 

St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—The National Com- 
mercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Association at 
its tenth annual meeting in St. Louis last week 
decided to establish a bureau for the collection 
of statistics regarding the volume of business 
done by the members and to employ an account- 
ant and assistants to install uniform cost ac- 
counting systems for members. 

M. D. Mendle, president American Fixture 
& Show Case Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, was 
elected president. Other officers named follow: 
Vice president, G. C. Wright, Cleveland; treas- 
urer, W. A. Fifer, Quincy, Ill.; secretary, C. F. 
E. Luce, Grand Rapids, Mich. Louisville was 
selected for the 1922 convention. 


PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18.—Robert L. 
Hilles, of the Smedley Bros. Co., of Frank- 
ford, and past president of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, was elected president of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia. at 
its annual meeting yesterday, and Charles P. 
Maule, the veteran secretary-treasurer, was re- 
elected for his twenty-first term. George Nass 
was elected vice president, and the following 
directors were elected: Frank K. Gillingham, of 
the Gillingham Co.; Buro Terne, of the Charles 
Benton Lumber Co., and Herbert P. Robinson, 
of Miller-Robinson & Co. Amos Y. Lesher, 


who was recently elected president of the Lum- 
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bermen’s Exchange, was the retiring president. 
The meeting started in the afternoon, at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and ad- 
journed to the Old York Road Country Club, 
where dinner was served, the meeting continuing 
until 11 o’clock in a revel of good fellowship. 
Nearly fifty were in attendancé, and while few 
of them could boast of excellent business at the 
present time all seemed to have confidence in 
the future. 


ENROLL NEW YORK WHOLESALERS 


New York, May 16.—The northeastern 
regional committee of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Chicago, has performed 
yeoman service in obtaining new members for 
the organization in the metropolitan district. 

The following houses have been added to the 
roll by the activities of the local committee: 

E. H. Daley Lumber Co., John A. Daley, Over- 
seas Lumber Co., Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Co., 
Liverpool Hardwood Co. (Inc.), Charles H. Pear- 
son, W. R. Creed & Co., John F. Burke, A. E. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, Walter N. Knauth & Co. 
(Inc.), Eben B. Smith Lumber Co., Close Lumber 
Corporation, Nelson C. Holland, Sieber Lumber 
Co., Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., W. O. Harter 
Co. (Inc.}, Boyd-Sinclaire Lumber. Co., Herbert C. 
Turner & Co. 

The committee is composed of George M. 
Stevens, jr., Stevens-Eaton Co., New York, 
chairman; F. A. Niles, Robert R. Sizer and Co., 
New York, and Ben C. Currie, Currie and 
Campbell, Philadelphia. 








JOIN MICHIGAN TRAVELERS 


Detroit, Micu., May 16.—The Michigan As- 
sociation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, thru its directors, who met here re- 
cently, has elected the following new members: 

Granville W. Ziegler, St. Joseph Valley Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind.; Russell G. Hammell, W. C. 
Barht Lumber Co., Charlestown, W. Va.; W. H. 
Buttman, Pacific Lumber Co., Chicago; Charles 
Dregge, Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids ; 
Paul M. Youngblood, Payson Smith Lumber Co., 
Detroit ; William F. McIntosh, S. R. Taxey Lumber 
Co., Detroit; Edward P. Johnson, Allen A. Smith 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. W. Zaknow, Booth & Boyd 
Luniber Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Homer N. Kennedy, 
Cc. H. King Lumber Co., Detroit. 


ee 


ALLUVIAL LAND COMMITTEES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—Coincident with 
the announcement of the standing committees 
of the Southern Alluvial Land Association by 
President W. H. Dick, of this organization, 
for the current year, and particularly the mem- 
bership committee, with its general chairman 
selected from Mississippi and with special chair- 
men for Arkansas and Louisiana, the associa- 
tion is preparing to launch an aggressive cam- 
paign for enlarging its membership. Presi- 
dent Dick and other officials and directors of 
the association firmly believe that every land 
owner in the alluvial empire should be identi- 
fied with the association and should lend his 
active support to the wide publicity and de- 
velopment work the organization has under 
way. 

The directors of the association, at their 
monthly meeting, also protested against the 
bill to restrain immigration for one year from 
June 1, 1921, to 3 percent of the nationals in 
this country, as disclosed by the census of 1910, 
and ordered Secretary F. D. Beneke, to wire 
President Harding requesting him to veto this 
measure, which has already passed both houses 
of Congress, on the ground that it will do no 
good because it will not reduce the number of 
undesirables coming to this country while it 
will do actual harm by preventing the coming 
of desirable farmers and farm laborers to 
America. 

The standing committees for the year as an- 
nounced by President Dick are given herewith: 

Executive—W. D. Dick, Tallahatchie Lumber Co., 
Memphis; A. C, Lange, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Blytheville, Ark. ; John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis ; Max Sondheimer, BE. Sondheimer 


Co.; Earl Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer Co.; J. R. 
Campbell, George C. Brown & Co., Memphis. 
Membership—F. K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., Yazoo City, Miss., general chairman; Max D. 
Miller, Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark., chair- 
man for Arkansas; F. BE. Stonebraker, Crittenden 
Lumber Co., Bonita, La., chairman for Louisiana. 
Resolutions—Earl Palmer, chairman; William I. 
Barr, Barr-Holiday Lumber Co., Greenfield, Ohio; 
Franklin T. Turner, Darnell-Love Lumber Co., 
land, Miss.; George Land, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., 


Charleston, Miss., and R. T, Stimson, Stimson 
Veneer & Lumber Co., Memphis. 

Finance—Ralph May, May Bros., Memphis, chair- 
man; J. M. Pritchard, American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Memphis, and W. C. Bonner, 
J. H. Bonner & Sons, Memphis. 

Advertising—J. F. McSweyn, Memphis Band Mill 
Co. ; Mark H. Brown, Mark H. Brown Lumber Co. ; 
W. H. Matthews, Forest Products Chemical Co., 
Memphis; Max Sondheimer, E. Sondheimer & Co., 
Memphis. 

Assessments—R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Lum- 
ber-Co:, Memphis; W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber 
Co., 5. & E. Simonsen, Luxora, 
Ark.; William Pritchard, Pritchard-Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, and Fred Grismore, Grismore- 
Hyman Co., Memphis. 
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PROTEST HARDWOOD SALES CODE 


New York, May 16.—A committee represent- 
ing the New York retail members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association has sent 
to that organization a letter protesting against 
the proposed sales code which will be presented 
at the annual convention in Philadelphia next 
month. .Action by the New York lumbermen 
followed receipt of a protest from a committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

The New York letter of protest follows: 


At a meeting of the New York retail members 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association held 
at the New York Lumber Trade Association rooms, 
Friday, May 13, it was unanimously agreed that the 
sales code proposed by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, Tenn., as an amendment to the present 
rules and regulations of the National association, 
is highly objectionable to the buyer because of its 
one-sided and partial conditions. 

The “seller,” under the code, is placing on the 
“buyer” the responsibility of transportation, de- 
preciation in transit and inspection at shipping 
point. The inspection and unloading clauses taken 
as a whole or separately are inimical to the inter- 
ests of the buyer. The contingency clause gives 
the “seller” every possible means of “getting from 
under,” but the “buyer” can only cancel when con- 
sent of the seHer can be obtained. 

It is the object of this committee to call your 
special attention to this “proposed sales code,” and 
request that your firm be represented at the con- 
vention in Philadelphia June 8 and 9 to help 
defeat its adoption. 

We are enclosing a return envelope, hoping that 
you may find it convenient to express your views 
on the “code” in a letter to us. We will gladly 
report the general opinion expressed in these letters 
in a later letter to you. 


The committee was comprised of J. O. 
Stewart, C. A. Moore, Jacob Bayer, Stephen L. 
Taylor and C. F. Fischer. 

The local members sanctioned the action of 
the Chicago lumbermen, who declared the pro- 
posed code objectionable for these reasons: 

The time is inopportune to impose new regula- 
tions on the buyer. 

That a sales code has no place in the inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. If considered at all it should be entirely 
divorced therefrom. 

That a sales code should not in any way change, 
modify or interfere with the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

That a sales code should not attempt to enunciate 
the common law covering contracts. 

That the proposed sales code is impossible of 
operation and can therefore serve no good pur- 
pose. 

The New York retail members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association are: 

Alexander Morton Lumber Co., William Breen & 
Sons, Burgess Bros. Co., Ferguson & Clarke, Hein- 
Nolan Lumber Co. (Inc.), Weber-Zuck Lumber Co., 
J. H. MacDowell Lumber Co., Woodland Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., National Casket Co., Balfour 

Koch Co., Jacob Bayer Lumber Co., B. Ecken- 
roth & Son (Inc.), Charles F. Fischer & Co., Wil- 
liard Hawes & Co., H. Herrmann Lumber Co., Kalt 
Lumber Co., F. R. Merrill & Co., Moore Bros. (Inc.), 
Masson Bros., A. B. Rodger & Son, James Taylor & 
Son (Inc.), Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, and W. R. 
Youngs & Bros. 


The Balfour & Koch Co. alone stood in 
favor of the proposed code. 


SOUTHERN CONCERN MOVES TO COAST 


MeprorpD, OreE., May 14.—After a run of fif- 
teen years at Shubuta, Miss., the Brownlee 
Lumber Co. has cut out and the company has 
moved to Medford, where its new mill is near- 
ing completion. The new plant is modern in 
every respect and will cut California white pine 
and fir. The capacity is about 150,000 feet in 
eight hours. A little over a year ago, seeing 
the end of the cut in the Mississippi location, 
the company purchased a tract of timber in 
Jackson County, Oregon, and began the erec- 
tion of the double band mill here. J. G. Brown- 
lee established a residence here at that time. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses a 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon Wi 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay | 
the >xcess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months | 
is determined in advance and nothing can | 
increase it. | 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afforded. | 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 

The American Credit-Indemnity Co. || 
OF NEW YORK 


Stt Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ii. New York, N. Y. 
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100,000,000 Cubic Feet 
National Forest Timber 


and Pulpwood 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AlIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 45,000 acres on Revillagigedo Island, 
extending from the divide between Neets 
Bay and Traitors Cove northerly along the 
west side of the island to Curlew Point, 
Tongass National Forest, Alaska, estimated 
to be 100,000,000 cubic feet, approximately 
equivalent to 1,000,000 cords, more or less, 
of Sitka spruce, hemlock, and other species 
of timber, approximately 66 percent hemlock. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, 60 cents per 100 cubic feet for Sitka 
spruce, Alaska cedar and western red cedar, 
and 30 cents per 100 cubic feet for hemlock 
and other species. Rates to be readjusted 
every five years. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid, $3,000, to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained in 
part as liquidated damages, according to 
the conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Port- 
land, Oregon, up to and including July~7, 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served, 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids, should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the District 
Forester, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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PRICES FIRMER SAYS HARDWOOD CLUB 


SoutH BEnpD, Inp., May 16.—A lively ands. 


snappy meeting of the South Bend Hardwood 
Club was held at the Indiana Club today after 
its regular fortnightly luncheon. 

The consensus of the members present was 
that prices were firmer than two weeks ago, 
that a fair volume of business is being booked 
and that there has been a notable advance on 
oak and gum. 

A good delegation is expected to attend the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association annual 
in Philadelphia in June, judging from the plans 
that are being made. 

The movement for a Forest Protection Week, 
May 22 to 28, was endorsed by the club, as was 
the publicity given it in this section of the 
country. 

A fish dinner at Hudson Lake, Ind., on Sat- 
urday, May 21, was announced by the enter- 
tainment committee. Games and sports of all 
kinds will be held and a large attendance is 
expected. 

The resignation of Harry Aldworth as sec- 
retary was received with much regret, and Vee 
Woodruff, of Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co., was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 





VANCOUVER CLUBMEN MEET 
Vancouver, B. C., May 14.—About fifty 
members of the reorganized Forest Club fore- 
gathered at a dinner at the Grosvenor Hotel 
on May 2, Aird Flavelle, the retiring presi- 
dent, being in the chair. Short talks on timber 
matters were given by M. A. Leitch, president 
of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was on the Coast; P. L. Lyford, 
of Clark & Lyford, and W. J. Van Dusen. E, 
M. Whitcomb, of the United States tariff com- 
mission, who was a guest, spoke briefly on gen- 
eral conditions. A committee to arrange fu- 
ture meetings of the club was appointed, con- 
sisting of A. Flavelle, M. A. Grainger, W. B. 
W. Armstrong, L. R. Andrews, P. Lyford, W. 

J. Van Dusen and George W. Muddiman. 





TO ATTEND HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 14.—Horace Taylor, 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, who was its honor guest at the 
semimonthly luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso at 12:30 today, 
extended a warm personal invitation to the 
organization to send a strong delegation to the 
annual of the former at Philadelphia June 9-10. 
He urged this course because of the keen in- 
terest of the Memphis lumbermen in the asso- 
ciation itself and because of the efforts the 
special committee of the club is to make at that 
time to secure adoption of the sales code re- 
cently submitted to the membership of the as- 
sociation. 

A report of the sales code committee read by 
Secretary Johnston showed that only ten mem- 
bers of the association out of 457 who had re- 
plied up to May 13 would not support the code 
at Philadelphia. The report further indicated 
that 80 percent will support the code as written 
and 15 percent will support it with the incor- 
poration of suggestions they have made. 

H. J. Richards, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, urged that prompt requests for 
reservations for Philadelphia be made. The 
committee is arranging for special cars for the 
delegation from Memphis and the Memphis ter- 
ritory, provided there are enough to justify such 
accommodations. 

Resolutions expressing regret over the death 
of J. V. Rush, a former president of the club, 
and paying a high tribute to him as a friend 
and as a man, were adopted by a rising vote. 
Copies were ordered spread upon the minutes 
and sent to the family of the deceased. 

H. J. M. Jorgensen, national councillor for 
the club in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, submitted a report of the recent 
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meeting of this organization at Atlantic City, 
and J. C. Dean, president of the Cole Manufac- 
turing Co., also gave a report of the annual of 
the Mississippi Valley Association at New Or- 
leans, at which he represented the lumbermen. 
One application for membership was filed. 





- 


EVANSVILLE OUTING DATE CHANGED 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., May 17.—The date of the 
annual summer outing of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club is Tuesday, June 21, instead of 
June 2, as stated in the last issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. The entertainment commit- 
tee will meet within a few days and select the 
place. In the event that Exposition Park in 
this city is not chosen for the outing, it is ex- 
pected that the lumbermen will be asked to gu 
to Cypress Beach, on the Ohio River, ten miles 
east of here. 





ORGANIZE WISCONSIN RETAIL CLUB 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 17.—D. 8. Mont- 
gomery, secretery Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, has returned to this city from 
a northern business trip. While at Wausau last 
week he presided at an organization meeting of 
retail lumber dealers of Forest, Langlade, Lin- 
coln, Marathon, Oneida, Portage, Shawano, Wau- 
paca, Wood and Vilas counties. The new or- 
ganization adopted the name of the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club. 

One of the questions discussed at this meet- 
ing was the possibility of financing farmers and 
others to undertake building this season. Due 
to the stringency of the money market, an effort 
will be made by the retail lumbermen to assist 
the farmers. Low prices paid the farmer for 
his produce and high prices for merchandise he 
requires have placed him at a disadvantage. 
According to reports at the meeting, building is 
considerably greater in volume in small towns 
than in cities and larger towns. The new or- 
ganization plans to promote codperation be- 
tween the buyer and seller, and to aid the con- 
sumer of building materials in every way pos- 
sible. Another meeting will be held at Wausau 
on May 27. 

W. H. Thom, of the Builders Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., was elected chairman. The executive 
committee includes: E. E. Finney, Upham Re- 
tail Lumber Co., Marshfield; E. C. Dawley, 
Dawley Lumber Co., Wausau; C. O. Miller, An- 
tigo Building Supply Co., Antigo. Mr. Mont- 
gomery presided. : 


. 


CLUB DISCUSSES EASTERN MARKET 


TacoMA, WASH., May 14.—The necessity for 
more care by western manufacturers in the 
preparation of lumber shipped to Atlantic coast 
markets was emphasized by Paul H. Johns, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, 
at the regular weekly meeting of the club held 
May 11. Mr. Johns has just returned from a 
two months’ trip thru the East and South and 





~ paid special attention to the attitude of eastern 


yard men toward Pacific coast woods. 

Mr. Johns told the club members that to se- 
cure a larger share of the Atlantic coast trade 
it will be necessary for the Pacific coast manu- 
facturers to supply lumber in closer accordance 
with the specifications required by the eastern 
market. 

In regard to general business conditions Mr. 
Johns declared that there seems little hope for 
an early revival of the demand for lumber but 
that there is an immense amount of potential 
building in sight for which lumber must event- 
ually be furnished. 

George J. Osgood, vice president of the club, 
who has also been in the East for the last month, 
suggested that the lumbermen start a drive to 
bring down retail prices in Tacoma. Mr. Os- 


good read from some statistics gathered by the 
Four L organization showing the varying com- 
modity prices in the different Coast cities. Ac- 
cording to these figures the cost of living ‘is 
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higher in Tacoma than in any other Coast city 
except Aberdeen. Said Mr. Osgood: 

Business has been good in Tacoma because the 
mills have continued running at a loss to them- 
selves to help out their employees. The retail mer- 
chants have taken advantage of this fact and 
instead of reducing prices the way merchants in 
other cities have been forced to do, they have 
charged all the traffic will bear. We expect that 
our men wili have to take another cut soon, and 
it is not fair for the retailers to expect the mills 
to carry their losses for them nor is it fair to our 
employees. Something must be done. 


A. H. Landram, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., and J. C. Buchanan, of the North 
End Lumber Co., spoke favorably on the pro- 
posal. The matter was referred to the board 
of directors. 

The usual discussion of market conditions 
showed that little change has taken place during 
the last week. ; 

A committee composed of Everett G. Griggs, 
president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; J. C. 
Buchanan, president North End Lumber Co., and 
W. Yale Henry, vice president Clear Fir Lum- 
ber Co., was appointed to take up with the re- 
tailers the question of reducing living costs in 
Tacoma. The committee held its first meeting 


May 13 and will soon meet with the leading . 


retail merchants of Tacoma. A report will be 
made to the club at an early meeting. 


—- 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Burrato, N. Y., May 18.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange listened at its meeting last Fri- 
day to a talk by one of its members, Harry 
Thorp Vars, on the island of Jamaica, where 
he has spent his winters for some years. A 
talk was also given by Harold T. Balliett, 
secretary to Councilman A. W. Kreinheder, 
who suggested that a talk be given before the 
exchange by the engineer of the Civic Plan- 
ning Association, and this suggestion will prob- 
ably be followed up soon. 

President Harry L. Abbott, of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Exchange, has appointed an ar- 
rangement committee, composed of M. M. Wall, 
chairman, O. E. Yeager and Elmer J. Sturm, 
to look after the details of the trip of Buffalo 
and western New York members of the trade 
who will take in the National convention at 
Philadelphia on June 9 and 10. It is expected 
that two special cars will be required for the 
local delegation, which will leave here June 8. 








MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


New Or.EANS, La., May 17.—At the Lumber- 
men’s Club luncheon today Chairman L. B. An- 
derson, of the membership committee, announced 
the appointment of the following fellow members 
on that committee, which is to lead the general 
drive for new members, formally launched today. 


Wholesalers—R. H. Fleming, Maj. Charles M. 
Haughton. 
‘ Local Retailers—M. J, Duvernay, R. F. Mes- 
ayer. 
Cabinet Manufacturers—W. A. Beshel, H. S. 
Riecke. 
Box Manufacturers—J. W. Michel, W. B. Mor- 
gan. 
a el ea Simmons, O. L. Benway. 
Commission—E, B. Baldinger, Guy H. Mallam, sr. 
Manufacturers—R. M. Cust, C. R. Ketcham. 
Hardwood—c. H. Sherrill, H. F. Adey. 
Traffic—Norman S. Meese, A. G. T. Moore. 
Cooperage—Lucas E. Moore, G. C. Lafye. 
Mill Supply—Nathan Sellers, W. A. Coker. 
Cypress—G. E. Watson, L. H. Penny. 
Miscellaneous—R. D. Forbes. 


The following were appointed as a committee 
of one of the non-resident drive covering their 
own city and immediate locality: 
fad W. Bailey, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
SS. 


E. O. Batson, Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss. 
= J. Chidlow, Chidlow Lumber Co., Meridian, 
ss. 
O. N. Cloud, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 

C. J. Coppock, Cybur, Miss. 

J. B. Edwards, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La. 

H. D. Foote, Foote-Burt Lumber Co., Alexandria, 


B. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss. 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, 


Cc. E. Klumb, 
Miss. 

L. L. Major, Major Sowers Saw Mill Co., Epley 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 

L. G. Negrotto, Hammond Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La. 

C. A. Patterson, C. A. Patterson Lumber Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 


M 


F. T. Rowell, Colonial Creosoting Co., Bogalusa, 


J. Ben Wand, AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN, general 
traveling committeeman. 

In his accompanying statement regarding the 
campaign, Mr. Anderson declared that it was up 
to the committee, with the codperation of their 
club brethren, to place the local club abreast of 
those of Chicago and Seattle in the front rank 
of Lumber Clubdom. The achievement is easily 
possible, he added, and New Orleans lumbermen 
must do their best. Negotiations for new elub 
quarters are progressing to a stage where a defi- 
nite announcement is expected at next weelt’s 
luncheon, and with the new quarters as a talking 
and rallying point, all would find it easier to 
bring into the club lumbermen friends who up 
to now have remained on the outside looking in. 

The campaign goal is a membership of 500 
(the present enrollment is 219) which should be 
attained not later than June 21, the date of the 
annual meeting. Mr. Anderson urged his com- 
mitteemen to ‘‘ go to it’’ at once, fixing a tenta- 
tive minimum quota of eleven new members per 
individual committeeman—with the understand- 
ing that every fellow who attained his ‘‘ quota’’ 
should go right out and get some more for good 
measure. 

Norman S. Mease, in charge of the New Or- 
leans office of the Federal bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, delivered the principal talk, 
his subject being ‘‘ Foreign Credit Insurance.’’ 
Mr. Mease sketched the several schemes of for- 
eign credit extension and security put forward 
in England since the signing of the armistice, 
the method of operation and the limitations of 
our own Edge Law banks, and the plan of mutual 
credit insurance under which the foreign credit 
insurance association domiciled in Chicago was 
working. His talk was attentively followed, 
and rewarded by a rising vote of thanks. 


~~ Se 


STANDING COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


XINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17.—President New- 
ell H. Hargrave, of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, has appointed the following stand- 
ing committees for the ensuing year: 


Entertainment—J. C. West, chairman; D. H. 
Moul, L. P. Lewin, William H. Hopkins, Pmil J. 
Thoman, 

River and Rail—John R. O’Neil, chairman: 
James R. Davidson, F. M. Renshaw, Theodore Davis, 
W. B. Lockwood. 

Membership—M. Christie, chairman ; M. J. Byrns, 
George Hand, George Morgan, Samuel Richey. 

Inspection—J. C. Linehan, chairman; S. B. Gif- 
fin, H. A. Hollowell, Chas. F. Shiels, C. W. Tunis. 

Publicity—J. Watt Graham, Chairman; Herbert 
veeenme, A. L. Behymer, A. E. Hart, H. P. Wi- 

org. 

Boosters—H. R. Browne, chairman; Walter 
Johns, R. W. Phillips, P. V. Shoe, W. E. Talbert. 





ELKAD ELKO ACTIVITIES 


SPoKANE, WasuH., May 14.—The Elkad Elko, 
the local lumbermen’s club, is taking on a new 
lease of life with the return of President An- 
drew MacCuaig who has been in attendance at 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
meeting at Fresno, Calif. A meeting of the 
club is to be held Thursday evening, May 19, at 
6 o’clock at the Y. M. C. A. Dinner will be 
followed by a speech ‘‘How Do They Do It?’’ 
by Guy H. Secrist. As for music, the an- 
nouncement card says: ‘‘Our own Mr. F. H. 
Beckman will sing that pathetic ballad of yes- 
teryear, ‘Forgotten’.’’ Notwithstanding Mr. 
Beckman’s reputation as a singer of note, the 
arrangement committee has also provided selec- 
tions by the Elkad Elko orchestra and the Elkad 
Elko quartette is to make its first appearance. 





TO TALK ON NORTHWEST LUMBERING 

St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—Secretary O. A. 
Pier, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, announces that Rev. D. 8. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, will give a talk on lumbering in the 
Northwest at a joint luncheon of the exchange 
and the local Hoo-Hoo in the Daniel Boone 
Room of Hotel Statler on Wednesday, June 1. 
The talk will be illustrated with stereoptican 
views. He will show a number of beautiful 
colored photographic slides, illustrating the 
primeval forests of the Northwest, logging op- 
erations, life in the camps and building opera- 
tions. 
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Save $1 4.00 


on every car 


Yes, $14 per car. Just by using free 
gravity instead of legs for unloading 
lumber. That is the saving effected by 
Mathews Conveyers for the National 
Casket Company at their Pittsburgh 
plant. 


One man put the lumber on the 
Mathews Conveyer as fast as four could 
take it off and pile it up. There was no 
“sprinting”—no attempt to make a rec- 
ord. The conveyer was put under a 
stop watch to see if it measured up to 
our representations. It far exceeded 
them. 


Here Are the Facts 


as the National Casket Company gave them to us:— 


“To unload a car of 15,000 to 17,000 feet of lumber 
with the Mathews Conveyer, requires 5 men 8 hours 
(including the time necessary to set up the carrier). 

he same work previously required 7 men working 





, hours. 


This is a saving of 33 man hours, or about $14 per 
car at the present rate of 45%c per hour. Unloading 
27 cars would pay for the installation, which consists 
of seven 8-foot portable sections with adjustable sup- 
ports.” 

All you need to make the same proportional saving 
is the necessary amount of Matthews Conveyer to 
reach from the railroad siding to the farthest point 
in your yard. 


If you haven’t our catalog showing this money 
saver at work in numerous lumber yards, write for a 
copy at once—today. : 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
112 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ont. — London. Eng. 
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THE 


M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods 


Can Include 


OAK and MAPLE 
FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co, 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 I rial Bldg., 4 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE Peis. Gum 


8. R. Johnston, Manager. 


° surprised at the low cost. 











Play Ball!—Say Lumber Teams 


BASEBALL AND LUMBER BUSINESS 


Have you ever stopped to think of the won- 
derful opportunity there is to appeal to the 
hundreds of baseball fans in your town by link- 
ing your business with baseball? The interest 
you show in the local team will be reflected in 
the patronage of the fans. Of course you are 
proud of the home team, but did it ever occur 
to you to express your admiration in a tangible 
manner to the players, or to boost baseball in 
general? If not, the story of the manner in 
which the leading lumber dealers of Beaumont, 
Tex., carried out a baseball publicity campaign 
is sure to be of interest. 

At the opening of the season the lumbe:men 
got together, assessed each firm a small amount, 
and started out to boost baseball and their own 
business. There was a handsome silver trophy 
offered to the winning team of the State league 
—of which the Beaumont team is a member— 
and the lumbermen secured a photo of it, from 
which a cut was made. Then they arranged a 
two-page spread in the papers, with the cup 
as the center of attraction, and in big black 
letters across the entire sheet, exclaimed: 

Beaumont Must ‘‘Kop’’ That Cup! 

This naturally made the fans sit up and take 
notice. The ad then continued: 
Let’s Go! 

Everybody will be at Magnolia Park 
rooting for the Exporters on April 15. 
Drop your business and join the crowds 
that are going to the opening game. The 
suecess of the season depends upon attend- 
ance. 

The lumber dealers of Beaumont are 
backing the home team, and in order to 
start the season with a snappy game are 
offering prizes to the local players for 
individual plays during the opening games. 

Read the ads of the various firms to see 
what they are offering. 

Each lumber firm had an ad enclosed in 
box, and here is what the ads said: 


~~) 





A Big Plank in Our Platform 
Is to boost for baseball. We'll gamble on 
the Exporters having enough “reach” to 
“Kop That Cup.” 
Say, boys, knock a home run over the fence 
and we'll give you a fine bat free. 
CARTER LUMBER Co. 





Build Now While Building Materials Are 
Available for a Rock Bottom Price 


Let us figure with you on the cost of build- 
ing or improving your home. You will be 


Five dollars’ worth of building material 
free to the Exporter first scoring on a squeeze 
play. Turnbow LumBER Co. 





We Boost Baseball 
Sell lumber and specialize on red cedar 
shingles. 

To the Exporter scoring the first run to- 
day we offer five dollars’ worth of these 
shingles free. 

Bowie & HOLMES 





Five Dollars’ Worth of Lumber 
To the first Exporter to knock a 3-base hit. 
KELSEY LUMBER Co. 
The best place to buy. 





Go to It, Exporters! 

The first one of you to knock a 2-base hit 
over the fence will receive a splendid pair 
of baseball shoes. 

Gro. W. SMytTH LUMBER Co. 
Nverything in Building Materials 











Hundreds of little stickers adorned with a 
gay picture of a baseball player in uniform, 
with the slogan printed on them, ‘‘ Beaumont 
Must Kop That Cup,’’ were secured and dis- 
tributed among the different firms, who used 
them on all the letters and circulars sent out 
by them during April and May—or until they 
had got the entire community interested in the 
home team. The chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee declared it was one of the best adver- 
tising stunts ever put over, for it got the good 
will of all the citizens, made them pull together, 
and at the same time called unusual attention 
to the advantage of building and the decreased 


cost of lumber materials—for of course having 
got into the limelight by their baseball eam- 
paign, they followed it up by various forms of 
individual advertising, and the quotation of 
prices. 


THEY MUST WANT THE PENNANT 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 14.—Three Bell- 
ingham lumber companies are now represented 
in local leagues, and more games will be. played 
here this year than ever before in one season. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is a mem- 





“ ber both of the Twilight League and the Sunset 


Industrial League. In the latter league the 
FE. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the Morrison Mill 
Co. also have membership. All games are played 
in the late afternoon or early evening, except 
on Sunday. Both the new Community Athletic 
Park and the new athletic grounds at Fairhaven 
Park will be used by the players. The lumber- 
men have a larger representation in the local 
leagues than any other class. 


LUMBER TEAM PLAYS GREAT BALL 


JACKSON, Miss., May 16.—The erack ball 
team of the Finkbine Lumber Co., made up ot 
employees of the company’s D’Lo plant, has al- 
ready this spring added several scalps to the 
long string acquired last season. There are 
no professionals on the team, every man having 
a regular job with the company. The affairs 
of the club are handled by a board of directors 
made up of the company’s foremen at D’Lo. 
W. L. Wileoxen, Y.M.C.A. secretary at D’Lo, 
is manager of the team. Here are some recent 
results : 

In a fast and snappy game played at D’Lo 
on May 13 the crack Flora team went down 
in defeat before the invincible Finkbines by the 
score of 5 to 3. 

A game played at Collins, the D’Lo boys’ 
first game away from home this season, resulted 
in a score of 5 to 2 in favor of the Fink- 
bines. 

Playing the Jackson Q. M. C. team, the saw- 
millers chalked up a score of 8, to their op- 
ponents’ 5. 

The Finkbines line up thus: Lyles, p; Mor- 
gan, p; Miles, ce; Parker, 1b; White, 2b; 
O’Neal, 3b; Roberts, rf; Moore, If; Therrell, 
cf; Walker, ss. 





NINES PLAY CLOSE BALL GAME 


LupineTon, La., May 16.—The Longville 
team defeated Ludington yesterday by a score 
of 2 to 1. Costly errors in the second inning 
gave the visitors a lead of two runs, which the 
locals were unnble to overcome. Joe Woods, 
for Longvitte, and Collins, for Ludington, both 
pitehed good ball. The lineup was as follows: 

LONGVILLE: Woods. p: Olsen. ¢: Greenwood, 
1b; Guiser, 2b; P. Hilliard, 3b; Stevens, rf; Huel- 
lett, cf ; R. Hilliard, lf ; Sheppard, ss. 

LUDINGTON: Collins, p; Whitman, ec; McGregor, 
c; Bruce, 1b; Newton, 2b; George, 3b; Dean, rf; 
Kelley, 1f; Cherry, ef; Brooks, ss. 

UMPIRE: Debard. 


ARIZONANS TO CONCATENATE 


MramI, Ariz., May 16.—The Arizona Lum- 
bermen’s Club will hold a Hoo-Hoo econcatena- 
tion at the Grand Canyon on July 16, 17 and 18. 
Vicegerent John Johnson, of Phoenix, has sev- 
eral kittens ready to climb up on to the roof 
of the Grand Canyon and he also has a bunch of 
kittens he is going to take down four miles 
into the canyon to let them frolic in the onion 
beds. 

Hoo-Hoo from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Denver are expected to be present. The trip 
to the canyon and stay while there is expected 
to be well worth the time spent and many special 
entertainment features are being arranged. It 
is thought the concatenation will be held in 
the open, probably some miles down in the 
canyon. 

The manufacturers and millmen of Flagstaff 
and Williams are taking the lead in planning 
entertainment in typical western style. 
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THE FOREST FIRE* 


t first a spark that slumbered in the leaves; 
And then a tiny blaze crept stealthily 
To withered grass around a fallen tree, 
Vhere all the forest tinder intervenes. 


‘he morn a smoke-plume on the hill revealed, 
That marked the first insidious advance. 
The night came down, and found the fiery lance 
Sunk deeper in the mountain’s verdant shield. 


“hen eame long days that melted into night 
And left the sky in lurid color dressed ; 
The sun set slowly in the vapored west, 

\ copper oval of distorted light. 


he primal blaze threw now increasing lines 
Across the mountain’s wooded side until 
Reéehoed mournfully from hill to hill 
(he solemn thunder of the falling pines. 


Oft skyward blazed a solitary tree, 

A vivid instant dimmed all other fire— 

As souls of mighty men, when they expire, 
Prove greatest, even in adversity. 


\nd, when the fury of the fiend was spent, 
Burned out the fulness of its torrid wrath, 
It left behind a devastated path— 

‘To human ¢arelessness a monument. 


O you who love the richly verdured hill, 
Who wander thru the tangled woodland ways, 
O you who know the worth of summer days 
And love the musie of the mountain rill, 


First learn, yourselves, the best considered plan, 
Then teach the careless what their duties are— 
And never more the running flame shall sear 

These timbered hills, God’s generous gift to man. 


* Republished by request from the AMERICAN 
904. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


OsHKOsSH, WIs.—It looked like sash and door 
night at the Rotary Club tonight, for retiring 
president Richardson is a sash and door man, 
and many and numerous sash and doorers were 
present. But that is not remarkable, for this is 
the sash and door capital of the U.S. A. There 
was a goodly attendance of lumbermen, also. 
For example, O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was at our left, and right in 
front of us sat W. J. Wagstaff. As we told the 
assembled multitude, if the people of the United 
States knew the mind and heart of Bill Wag- 
staff as well as we do, the Northwestern would 
be running excursions to Oshkosh, so many 
people would want to shake his hand. 

Since the war Wagstaff and other Oshkosh 
business men have been devoting themselves to 
improving industrial relations in Oshkosh. The 
employers having been sold on the idea that the 
men are human, the men are now being sold on 
the idea that the employers are. The Oshkosh 
people have the idea so strongly that they are 
taking an interest in not only each other but 
in each. other’s children. 








EscanaBa, MicH.—As we rage up and down 
the land we are always finding lumbermen in 
positions of prominence in the community, but 
tonight, while it was ‘‘men’s 
Eseanaba Woman’s Club, it was woman’s night 
as far as forest products were concerned, for 
the retiring president, who presided, was Mrs. 
H. W. Reade. Mr. Reade, M. K. Bissell and 
T. J. Daley were ‘‘among those present.’? 

While here we motored over to Nahma, where 
the Bay de Noquet Co. has recently erected a 
beautiful community house for the eighty fami- 
lies in the village. It is known as the Nahma 
Club, and is a club in all that the name implies, 
with auditorium, parlors, billiards, bowling, re- 
freshments ete. The club is in charge of a 
trained eemmunity worker, J. P. Cartzdafner. 


night’’ with the, 


Employees of the company pay 25 cents a 
month dues for the use of the clubhouse. 

This idea is growing among the lumber com- 
panies of the north. A traveler bere told us 
that at Sagola recently at the Sawyer-Goodman 
community house he attended an entertainment 
at which five hundred were present. Life takes 
on new meaning to the people of such communi- 
ties as these. e 





THE CARELESS SMOKER 


Next week will be Forest Fire Prevention 
Week, so declared by President Harding. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest. spreader of fire is the 
eareless smoker, and Harris A. Reynolds, of 
Boston, Mass., secretary of the National Forest 
Fire Prevention Committee, sends this depart- 
ment a poem he wrote himself concerning that 
very individual. Mr. Reynolds intended his 
poem for our personal perusal, but we are going 
to take a chance with him and print it: 


THE CARELESS SMOKER* 
[Apologies to Kipling] 
A fool there was and his pipe he lit 
(Even as you and I) 
On a forest trail where the leaves were fit 
To become ablaze from the smallest bit 
Of spark—and the foel he furnished it; 
The day was windy and dry. 


The forest was burned to its very roots, 
Even beneath the ground, 
With the flowers, the birds and the poor, 
brutes, 
Old hoary oaks, and the tender shoots 
Which might have made logs but for such galoots, 
Allowed to wander round. 


dumb 


The lumberjack has now passed on, 

His pay day comes no more, 
And the screech-owls haunt the camp at dawn 
Where the cook’s tinpan woke the men of brawn; 
But the mill is silent, the trees are gone, 

The soil and the forest floor. 


A deadly bn ee are those hills of rocks 

Ww once were beds of green ; 
No hope for the human, no food for the flocks. 
The floods must be held by expensive locks 
And the harbor is silted to the docks ; 

The ships no more are seen. 


But the fool smokes on in the forest still, 
Leaves campfires burning, too, 

While the patient public pays the bill 

And the nations’ wealth is destroyed for nil. 

If the law doesn’t get him, Old Satan will, 
When his smoking days are thru. 


= By Harris A. Reynolds, in ‘“‘The Open Road.” 
WE ALL ARE OWNERS 


Some day the men who own will understand— 
The men who hold dominion over trees, 
And over mines, and over fertile land, 
The oil, the gas, such elements as these; 
Some day their souls will see they,do not own 
The mighty forest or the coal they find— 
Time has not given these to them alone, 
They are custodians for all mankind. 


Some day mankind will open eyes and see 
No publie duty man ean delegate, 
No man evade responsibility 
For these the fruitful treasures of the State. 
Some day mankind will open eyes and learn 
The owner not alone the loser is 
When the mines are idle, when the forests burn— 
For all mankind shares every loss of his. 


We all are owners, all are tenants, here; 
And, if that ownership we see and claim, 
We have a duty that is crystal clear 
To keep earth’s treasure-house from flood and 
flame. 
We can not say to one, ‘‘ The woods are yours, ’’ 
He can not say to us, ‘‘ The woods are mine; ’’ 
We both must guard the trees, the fertile moors, 
The hidden heat, the treasure-house divine. 





J. 8. V., ToLEpo, OnI0.—Many thanks for the 
poem about ‘‘The Woods.’’ We would ask 
leave to print, but we are afraid we would have 
to do the former if we did the latter, it is so 
complimentary. Glad you liked ‘‘Sunrise.’’ 
Confidentially, it was intended as a companion 
to ‘‘Today,’’ but never became nearly as noto- 
rious, 





Start The 
Brides Right 


See that every young man 
in your com- 
munity who is 
putting his 
savings into a 
new home for 
his bride in- 
stalls 


Acorn Brand 


** America’s Best Oak Flooring’”’ 





This brand has long been regarded as 
one of the best buys on the market. It in- 
sures your customers long service and 
entire satisfaction. Dealers everywhere 
recognize it as the best flooring money 
can buy. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis = Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Perfection Brand 


\ Oak 
\\, Flooring 


never fails to satisfy the 
\ most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with dez!- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 
vet “Edge” 
Flooring strips. 






SAWED SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?in¢®=* 











Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White Cityand San Augustine LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas Lufkin - Texas 
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ARDWOODS 


Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch, 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch& Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 











oN 
FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


| Oak - Gum - Ash 

| Elm - Maple - Cypress 

| Hickory - Poplar 
Write or Wire 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME. ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of ——- 








ing, Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 














( Need Soft <) | 
Gray Elm e 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 
Foster-Latimer 
‘ ELLEN.WIS. [,umber Go. 


) 








BAND SAWED 
OUTHERNI LARDWOODS 
- —the kind ecomomical buyers have 


in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborai St., Chicago 














Getting Inland Business with Trucks 


Truck delivery in farm neighborhoods and vil- 
lages off the railroads is a big business getter, the 
Meuser Lumber Co. of Guttenberg, Iowa, has found, 


Guttenberg is a town of about two thousand in- 
habitants. To the west, north and south of it are 
a number of villages off the railroad and without 
lumber yards. Around these villages and between 
them and Guttenberg is one of the richest agri- 
cultural districts in Iowa, and an Iowan will say 
that means in the world. The farmers are building 
steadily new barns, homes, 


disastrous fire. A motor truck of moderate size 
was kept in the driveway of the lumber shed, wher 
it was subject to the usual temperatures, As on: 
night in October was cool, the driver of the truct 
had some difficulty in starting the engine nex: 
morning, with the result that a ‘‘back-fire’’ of the 
automobile engine was produced, which started « 
fire about the truck that flashed up in an instant 
burning the driver and surrounding property ani 
which soon produced an explosion of gasoline from 
the reservoir of the machine. 

“Even before this explosion the fire had gaine 
great headway, resulting in the burning of one-hal: 
of a city block, and only by the fortunate chang: 





poultry and hog houses, 
silos, corn cribs, fences 
etc. The villages are keep- 
ing up the pace to a cer- 
tain degree, new homes 
and an occasional new 
business structure, most 
often a garage or a bank, 
going up. It is a choice 
field for the sale of lum- 
ber, cement and clay 
products, and a drive thru 
it this spring shows that 
despite the business de- 
pression, building is in 
progress at many places. 


By installing truck serv- 











ice the Meuser Lumber 
Co. has made this whole 
area almost its exclusive 
territory. The farmers and villagers used to team 
their building materials from depots, sometimes a 
long journey. Now farmers and residents in the 
villages telephone their orders into the office of 
the Meuser company at Guttenberg, and the mate- 
rials are delivered at their doors by truck, usually 
the same day. 


The illustration shows a Meuser truck with Ray 
Gossman, its driver. The truck is on its way back 
to Guttenberg, empty, and the driver was called 
from the porch of the general store at the village 
of Osterdock to have his photograph taken with it. 


The Meuser company has a branch yard at 
Garnavillo, off the railroad and thirteen miles from 
Guttenberg. Mr. Gossman lives at Garnavillo and 
keeps the truck there overnight with him, so that 
he can haul conveniently supplies from headquar- 
ters to the branch yard. 


Mr. Gossman gave the writer his iiinerary for 
the day the photograph was taken. He left home 
at 6:00 in the morning, drove thirteen miles to 
Guttenberg, loaded up with cement and lumber, 
drove to Colesburg, fourteen miles distant, and de- 
livered to a resident of the village. Returning to 
Guttenberg he took on another. load and delivered 
it to a farmer ten miles from Guttenberg, stopping 
for lunch at Osterdock on the return trip and leav- 
ing a small order there. Then he returned to 
Guttenberg, loaded up with supplies for the Garna- 
villo yard and drove home, leaving his load at the 
branch. He had driven seventy-five miles during 
the day. 


The Meusers keep the truck on the road from 
April 1 to Nov. 1, and find there are few days 
when the roads are not in condition so that trips 
can be made. At such times they find customers 
willing to be put off, for if the roads are not in 
condition for the truck, they are not apt to be 
considered by farmers and villagers good enough 
so that they care to do any hauling of building 
materials themselves. 





Why Garages Are Necessary 

The increasing use of motor trucks and auto- 
mobiles by lumber companies has introduced a new 
and important fire hazard into the lumber business. 
It is admitted that there is but a small hazard cre- 
ated by merely allowing a truck to stand in the 
yard overnight, but there are very few instances, 
however, where just this is done. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that sooner or later some 
repair work or filling of the tank with gasoline is 
going to be done in the yard, and thus the danger 
from fire greatly increased. Where such work is 
done lumbermen certainly should take steps to see 
that the necessary changes are made in their in- 
surance policies, but by far the best way to handle 
this matter is to build the proper sort of garage. 
Along this line John C. Artz, writing in the Lum- 
ber Coéperator, said: 


“The following are the circumstances of a recent 


The country delivery truck of the Meuser Lumber Co. 


in the direction of. the wind was the other half of 
the block saved from destruction. 

“So far as can be learned, there were no unusual 
circumstances in connection with the use and keep- 
ing of the truck in the driveway of the shed; that 
is, the truck was one of good design, was given the 
usual care, and in charge of a competent person. 
The fire is the result of that hazard that constantly 
attends any truck, and may happen in any prop- 
erty ; naturally the question arises as how to avoid 
a recurrence. Probably fire can not be avoided 
altogether, but the resultant loss of property can 
be avoided by keeping the truck in a building for 
that purpose alone. The farther such a building is 
from any other property the better. Had this fire 
been outside the main property it would likely have 
been confined to its own limits, for workmen and 
the fire department soon arrived upon the scene. 


GARAGE SPECIFICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION . For Less Tuan Four Cars OR TRucns 
ONE STORY FRAME, META CLAD OR CEMENT BLOCK, INCCHBUSTIBGLE ROOF COVERING, 
CEMENT, OIRT OR CHOER FLOOR. DETACHED 20 FEET FROM FRAME BYMLDINES OR 
LUMBER OR BRICK BUULIINGS WITH EXPOSING OPENINGS UNPROTECTED, 

For Four Or Mort Cars Or Trucks 
BRICN, STONE, HOLLOW TILE, RE-ENFORCED CONCRETE OR HV-RIB, INCOMBUSTIGLE ROCK 
COVERING; CEMENT FLOOR OF NOT LESS THAN J IMCHES I THICKNESS. CAN BE 
ATTACHED TO OTHER BUILDINGS PROVIDED THERE "ARE NO OPENINGS BETWEEN Ge 
OR UNPROTECTED OPENINGS ABOVE ; OTHER WISE DETACH AT LEAST FIVE FEET. 
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FRAME GARAGE AND BRICK HEATER 
ROOM ATTACHED SHOWING INSTALLATION 
OF GAS AND HOT WATER OR STEAM HEATERS, 
LIGHTS, GASOLINE SUPPLY TANK AND PUMP, 


ce 
CAUTION—Be sur that these Specifications do not conflict with local town or city ordinances: 


GARAGE SPECIFICATIONS AND PLAN EN- 
DORSED BY JOHN C. ARTZ 


It is, therefore, urged that owners of motor trucks 
keep them in their own location away from other 
values.” 

Accompanying this article Mr. Artz showed a 
garage design together with specifications which 
accompany this article. A careful study of these 
specifications and the plan is recommended to lum- 
bermen. 
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‘Where, How and When to Get Money 


{In these troublous times of reconstruction and 
readjustment, the thoughts of business men fondly 
turn to money. Where, how and when to get it are 
the big questions when times are unsettled and 
buyers are wary. The following article is an inter- 
view with the president of one of the large banks 
of the middle West and answers the above ques- 
tions. It pertains particularly to the lumber trade 
since the inspiration came when the writer, also 
on a borrowing expedition, entered the office of 
this same bank president, as a prominent lumber- 
man was going out.—F. B.] 


Character, capacity and capital, but the greatest 
of these is character. Upon these three funda- 
mentals is all credit, especially banking credit, 
established. Thus spoke Dwight A. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank, as Lew Gray, 
a lumberman and one of the younger business men 
of his city, closed the. door. “It’s an old trinity,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, “but it is as true today as it 
was before the war, regardless of the fact that 
our business morals have suffered somewhat be- 
cause of the war. 


Banks Support Ambitious Business Builders 


“There goes Lew Gray. who has character and 
capacity to an exaggerated degree and he has some 
capital, but there are some things he might do that 
would give him a bigger line of credit, without 
strengthening any of the three big fundamentals. 
Just to illustrate, Lew is in his business to make 
money. That is all right so far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. He has lost sight of the 
big thing. He should be in business to build up 
the biggest business of his sort in the city first 
and then in the State. To hang with the money! 
If he accomplishes the latter, he will just naturally 
get all the money he wants. And his credit among 
the bankers would be much larger. 


Put Your Eggs in One Basket and Watch It 


“T know another man here in the same line of 
business who also has plenty of the three funda- 
mentals and yet his credit might be improved thru 
devoting more attention to that particular busi- 
ness. I watched him for the first ten years and it 
seemed he had a wonderful future in his business. 
It grew and he watched it carefully. But then 
he began to invest some of the surplus in other 
lines. That marked the turn of the tide. His first 
business has stood still since that time. He is 
making money, but I count him a failure as a 
business man. His attention is all divided among 
a dozen different enterprises. He has to be gone 
from his office to various board meetings of other 
businesses and the business he got his start in has 
been let drift along. The most foolish financial 
adage I ever heard was ‘don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket.’ Put them all there and then carry the 
basket, is what it should have been. Take the 
really big men, not only in this business but in any 
other line, and you will find that they concentrate 
on one thing. That is one of the first steps toward 
financial and business success. 


Some Financial Statements Are Too Nice 


“But to return to the money borrowing problem. 
The average business man does not know how to 
borrow money. He does not know how because he 
does not know what the banker looks at before he 
lends him money. If the tables were turned and 
the business man sat in the banker’s chair, thou- 
sands of them would not lend themselves money. 

“Let us first take up the process from the time 
the business man enters the banker’s office until 
the money is loaned. The prospective borrower has 
a financial statement purporting to show the con- 
dition of his business. Too many times it does not 
show the financial condition by a long shot. In 
the place of giving us a correct financial statement, 
too many only put in those things that look nice. 
If the borrower has signed other person’s financial 
paper we want to know that just as much as we 
want to know what notes he, himself, has out- 
standing. If he has a comprehensive financial 
statement. he will have in it the accounts past 
due as well as the accounts receivable that current 
month. We want to know how his collection de- 
partment is operating. If he wants to impress us, 
he will list his notes receivable separately—I mean 
segregate the ones he knows or believes to be all 
right and those about which he may have some 
doubt. That leads us to believe he wants to give 
it to us straight. 

“Every financial statement tendered to a banker 
shonld show every credit and every liability, and 
the credits should not be overestimated nor should 
the liabilities be underrated. Both his fixed and 


current assets, together with his fixed and current 


liabilities, should be truthful. 


Ratio of Quick Assets to Current Liabilities 


“Here is something the average borrower does 
not know. There is an old rule among bankers to 
the effect that a business is a pretty safe risk, 
character and capacity of its head being normal, 
if its current assets are from two to three times 
the current liabilities. By current assets I mean 
his stock on hand, either market or cost, accounts 
receivable, notes receivable—good ones—and cash 
on hand. By the current liabilities I mean accounts 
payable and notes payable. If this ratio is shown 
truthfully in the statement, he need not worry 
greatly about the credit status of the business. If 
this ratio is not shown, then we go into the re- 
mainder of the credit statement mighty carefully 
and we also go into other things in the same man- 
ner. Our credit manager immediately finds out a 
lot of things the man does not know about. The 
loan is held up for a day or two. The credit man- 
ager finds out something about the plant value, 
the trend of the market, the demand, the time the 
man spends with his business, whether he is dabbl- 
ing in stocks for speculation and a lot of other 
things, which may appear foolish to you, but which 
aid us in reéstablishing in our own minds con- 
fidence in the man’s character, capacity and even in 
his capital. 


Erasures Create Suspicion of ‘‘Fixing’’ 


“Here is another little tip. A man in Lew Gray’s 
same line came to us one day with a financial 
statement. He had his stock listed at a certain 
price. There had been an erasure and, somehow, I 
got to wondering what had been in that line be- 


fore. The more I wondered, the more I wanted to 
know. It was a good statement and, doubtless, 


had it not been for that erasure, he would have 
got his money with no delay. We made an in- 
vestigation, and his figures on the stock he was 
carrying and ours did not compare at all. He did 
not get his money and he failed the next week. 
And the money would not have helped him save 
his business. Since that time I have had a horror 
of erasures of any sort. 


Banks Do Not Provide Fixed Capital 


“Too many business men get the idea that bank- 
ers are operating to provide them permanent capi- 
tal. We are here to tide over certain periods of 
the year, when they want to stock up, to help them 
take their discounts and to save and make all the 
money possible, but it is not our function to lend 
a man the money needed to go into or do business 
and then forget about it except at interest paying 
time. We want that man to clean the slate. There 
may be some other man wanting to enter business 
who needs this money that is tied up. Consider 
the lowly farmer. His redeeming feature is the 
fact that about twice a year he cleans up his paper. 
If necessary he has a big sale and does it in that 
manner. That is why the next year he is able to 
get more money to carry him over. 


Borrowers Must Rate High on Three C’s 


“It is our function as bankers to lend money to 
legitimate business. You notice I said ‘legitimate’ 
business, and in our eyes a business is not exactly 
legitimate to the extent of credit if there is any- 
thing wrong with the three fundamentals, character, 
capacity and capital. You can get money at the 
banks when you actually need it, if you rate high 
in the three fundamentals.” 





PEORIA RETAILERS VISIT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 18.—A party of retail 
lumber dealers of Peoria, Ill., spent a day in 
St. Louis last week, coming to inspect the larger 
St. Louis yards. They were guests of St. Louis 
dealers at a luncheon at Cafferatas, and among 
the local men who accompanied the visitors in 
their rounds of the St. Louis yards were A. 
Boeckeler, president St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange; Julius Seidel, Henry A. Boeckeler, 
W. L. Hill, A. M. Behan; John A. Beheis, R. 


E. Gruner, W. M. Klenk and others, who fur- 
nished their automobiles. Among the visitors 
were J. W. Mackemer, J. W. Mackemer 


Lumber Co.; J. C. Proctor, Allen Lumber Co,; 
Mr. Miller, Joseph Miller & Sons; Jacob Darst, 
of E. J. Darst & Son; Clarence Smith, Smith 


Lumber Co.; Mr. Dageford, Dageford Lumber’ 


Co. 





Sell Your Customers 
the Best Flooring 


and you need never 
worry about repeat or- 
ders. Perfect satisfac- 
tion is assured with 


Oak Flooring 


Its quality, millwork and 
ss are always uni- 
orm. Therefore, “Long- 
life” Flooring adds value 
to every home. Dealers 
say it sells easily. We 
know it does. 


Better order a car today. 


AMERICAN fiecrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 








a 


Capacity—Car per day. 
city pe y 


We Manufacture— 
Fullproduct ot  CUt-to-size 
Cottonwood Logs CRATI N G 


Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Inc. 


Lansing, lowa 
y, 











St Name 
d aes 
B\\ DISTRI 





LONG and SHORTLEAF * 
cae” Yellow Pine Lumber 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 


Cc. E. BLACK LUMBER CO. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


2) 








in contrast to just 


We Desig houses and make 
H OmM eEeS | them to order. 


Send us rough outline of room arrangement, or if 
possible a photo of ge oe your customer admires. 
We will prepare floor plan and one elevation and 


submit for approval before $1 0 to $1 5 


finishing drawings. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charges over all run from 
Home Designers, 
Dept. A. 4024 Baldwin Ave. 








Remember 


Owen M. Bruner Co., Sema 





Our Southern buyer Personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with —— service. 
nial Trust Bidg.> 





Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
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Follow the Arrow 


On) 





to a dependable source 
of supply for 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND 
PLANK OUR SPECIALTY. 


The Arrow Lumber Go. 
mus; Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office, 
Natural Well, Va. Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


{ MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








W. E. Small Mfg. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 














H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE soarastotore 


Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 tol2 ft 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


M.M. Elledge Yellow Pine 
Lumber Co. 2x4’s 


We own and operate 5 . ed 
sawmills and 3 planing Dimension and Boards 
—. at orinth, Mi Miss.; General Off 

Bay, nera: ices: 
Ala.; Tittleville, 7 ae CORINTH, MISS. 


Corinth, Miss. 











Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<tie 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 17.—The tone of the hardwood lumber mar- 
ket in Evansville and southern Indiana is improv- 
ing. During the last week orders increased some- 
what and inquiries are more numerous. Furniture 
manufacturers are buying a good deal more and the 
plants are being operated on better time. Slack 
and tight cooperage manufacturers report that 
trade has been sluggish for some time and that 
they see no prospect of an immediate improve- 
ment. The retail lumber trade has improved some- 
what during the last two weeks. 

Lawrence Effinger has accepted a position as 
salesman with the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., at 
Poseyville, Ind. He is well known to the trade in 
southern Indiana. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


May 17.—Prices quoted on the various woods 
manufactured in this district have remained prac- 
tically unchanged since the last report. Birch, 
unselected, firsts and seconds sells at $110-$120; 
selects, $90-$95; No. 1 common, $60-$65; No. 2 
common, $35-$40; No. 3 common, $22 to $24. 
Lath are in very strong demand, with No. 1 at 
$8.25; No. 2, $7.25; white pine lath, $10. Hem- 
lock, 2x4, No. 1 sells at $31.50; 6-inch No. 1 floor- 
ing, $34.50. However, hemlock is selling very 
irregularly and these prices are underbid fre- 
quently. Shingles are in good demand and prices 
quoted are $4.50 for extra stars; $3.50 for stand- 
ards, and $2.50 for sound butts. 

The Ollhoff Lumber Co. resumed operations at 
its plant here May 16. The company has a stock 
of logs on hand which will keep the plant busy for 
several months. 

The Langlade Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Antigo, 
Wis., has been shut down for an indefinite period, 
the cut of all mill logs having been completed. 
Woods operations are practically at a standstill 
for the present owing to the slight demand for 
lumber but the company will give employment to 
a large number of men in peeling hemlock bark. 

W. G. Collar of the West Lumber Co. while 
here stated that that company’s sawmill will com- 
plete its sawing operations in about six weeks’ 
time and that both hemlock and hardwood cuts 
will be completed in that time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 16.—In spite of general conditions, including 
the strike of the building trades, the demand here 
for the upper grades of hardwood is good, most of 
‘it coming from the industries. During the last 
week the automobile body plants have received 
some good orders that have increased production 
to nearly last year’s rate. More men are being 
put to work and the outlook is brighter. The 
furniture plants have shown no tendency to in- 
crease production, tho officials say orders are 
steady, however small. Box makers here are 
receiving more orders than for some time and other 
users of hardwoods, including the veneer manu- 
facturers, say business is steady. The building 
trade strike is making itself felt in the demand 
thru the effectual stopping of proposed work. Pros- 
pective builders are postponing beginning any new 
work until a settlement, hoping that contractors 
after refiguring the work on the new scale will 
be able to shade the price. Work already started 


_ is being pushed to completion regardless of the 


strike and with workmen at a much lower figure 
than that demanded by union men. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 16.—There has been a little improvement in 
the hardwood business in the last few days, but as a 


.whole things are still a little quiet. Common sells 


more freely as a result of shortage of firsts and 
seconds, but it is declared that demand is for one 
car and mixed car lots, some of the local lumber- 
men stating that many consumers are well stocked, 
with three to five months’ supplies on hand, and 
are buying merely in small lots as needed, princi- 
pally fill-in stuff. 


In the building trades there is a little improve- 
ment, flooring continuing steady, but interior trim 
not being as active as it should. Millwork is in 
fair demand, with some improvement in pine boards 
and general lumber. There is not much demand for 
heavy timbers, due to light construction work. 

Louisville lumbermen are playing some good golf 
this year and taking a great interest in the game. 


* On May 14, at the Louisville Country Club, in 


qualifying for the play-off for the Railroad Trophy, 


Preston P. Joyes, of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., turned in the low net score with a 70. 
T. H. Gamble, of the Gamble Brothers Lumber Co., 
and C. C. Mengel, jr., of the Mengel Co., each had a 
74. §S. E. Booker, formerly in the lumber and box 
business, had a 75. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


May 16.—Reports from southern Michigan mills 
show a marked decrease of stocks, with shipments 
for the preceding month exceeding production by a 
comfortable margin. With a large part of the 
industry idle and further curtailment contemplated 
it is certain that stocks will continue to be de- 
pleted. A tabulation of present operating costs 
has convinced manufacturers that on a basis of 
present values it is impossible to continue without 
a loss. 

Box manufacturers are operating to greater ca- 
pacity than for several months and report a very 
satisfactory demand. 

Traffic on the Great Lakes has opened for the 
season here with the receipt of two cargoes of white 
pine by Bradley, Miller & Co., and the estate of 
E. B. Foss. 

The R. & A. Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
this city, have acquired three more retail yards 
located in Standish, Pinconning and Linwood, from 
Thomas Walkling. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 17.—W. H. Schleyer, Baltimore partner of 
the Kosse Shoe & Schleyer Co., was in the city for 
a few days in conference over general business con- 
ditions with his partners in the Cincinnati offices 
of the company. Mr. Schleyer returned to Balti- 
more Sunday night. The company received a cable- 
gram last Friday from A. J. Boehm, representative 
of the company, who is making a business trip 
covering three continents telling of his safe arrival 
at Cape Town, South Africa. Mr. Boehm will 
look over the hardwood trade in the South African 
States, then go to South America, before returning 
to the United States. He spent about a week in 
England before taking ship for Cape Town and 
stopped over for a day at the Madeira Islands. 

Speaking of general conditions in the industry, 
Mr. Perry V. Shoe, of the company, said that in 
walnut and mahogany lumber and veneers, in 
which the company specializes, there had been a 
distinct improvement in the domestic end of the 
business, but that the export end was still quiet 
and did not show much signs of picking up at the 
present time. He said the principal demand at 
present was coming from the furniture people, who 
were buying in fair volume but still were not stock- 
ing up for future requirements, but rather limit- 
ing their orders to their immediate needs. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 17.—It is generally agreed among members 
of the trade here that business is increasing some- 
what and that the outlook is more encouraging. 
Orders are coming in with a fair degree of regu- 
larity, while prices are slowly but surely working 
higher. The greater part of the increase in values 
has been in the higher grades but there has been 
a fair increase in prices of No. 1 common while 
even the lower grades have shown a better tone 
recently, with slight improvement in quotations. 
It is pointed out by conservative hardwood manu- 
facturers here that the advance on FAS white oak 
has been from $15 to $20 a thousand from the low 
level established some months ago. In the case 
of No. 1 common oak and plain red gum, the ad- 
vance has been around $7.50 a thousand while the 
improvement in values on the lower grades has 
been appreciably less. Sales of FAS white oak 
were made, in some instances, as low as $65 a 
thousand while sales have been made during the 
last few days around $100 a thousand. The ad- 
vance of $15 to $20 to which reference has already 
been made, was not from the lowest prices at 
which sales were effected because a great deal of 
distressed lumber was sold at prices which did not 
accurately reflect the market. There is a heavy 
shortage of the higher grades and this accounts 
for stiffening values. In the case of the lower 
grades the supply is relatively much heavier and 
the demand substantially less active. 

Prominent exporters here expect that settlement 
of the reparations question to the satisfaction of 
the Allied Governments paves the way for material 
expansion in business with Europe altho it is 
conceded that there may be little actual change 
for the better until the strike situation in the 
United Kingdom has been clarified. Exporters are 
looking forward hopefully to the renewal of nego- 
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tiations this week between the British Govern- 
ment and the coal strikers and will await the out- 
come with very keen interest. W. H. Russe, of 
Russe & Burgess, who returned from a trip to 
France, Belgium and the United Kingdom, said 
today that he was confident the “worst had been 
seen” and that there would be gradual recovery 
after this time as a result of the settlement of the 
reparations question. 

Inquiry among prominent manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber at Memphis and in the Memphis 
territory indicates that more than 90 percent of 
the mills in the valley area are out of commission. 
This means that production of southern hardwoods 
is less than 10 percent of normal and that, since 
there is virtually no logging under way, it must 
be some time before there can be appreciable in- 
erease in the quantity of lumber manufactured. 
There is still much interference with logging where 
attempted because of the vast amount of back and 
surface waters but the most striking feature of 
the situation, according to Memphis lumbermen, 
is the almost complete absence of effort to bring 
out timber. 

R. L. Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden Company, 
Memphis, which has two large mills at Helena, 
Ark., declared that, after tomorrow night, every 
hardwood plant in that city will be out of commis- 
sion indefinitely. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 16.—The MHenricks-Caskey Co., White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, and the Hope Lumber Co., 
are now occupying six offices, Nos. 1408 to 1418, 
in the Marine Trust Building. The new quarters 
have a beautiful view of Lake Erie, the Niagara 
River and the lower part of the city, and it would 
be impossible to find here a more desirable loca- 
tion. 

Cc. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Co., re- 
turned on Saturday from an extended trip to the 
mills in Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Georgia, 
where he found no extensive stocks and a disposi- 
tion to quote higher prices on various grades of 
southern pine. 

Hugh McLean, Charles N. Perrin and Burton 
H. Hurd are members of a fishing party spending 
two weeks at the Pytonga Lakes, in Canada. H. 
Shumway Lee is also on a Canadian fishing trip 
and will look after business in Montreal before 
returning. 

W. A. Hukill, representative of the Harry S. 
Lafond Co. here, has been spending some days on 
a business trip to New York and east. He reports 
a more satisfactory movement and stronger market 
in southern pine. 

Charles N. Perrin was elected president of the 
Western New York Association of the University 
of Rochester alumni at a dinner held on May 10 
at the University Club. One of the speakers at 
the dinner was F. Chase Taylor, of Taylor & 


Crate. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 16.—The buying spurt in southern pine is 
subsiding to a certain extent, altho a considerable 
volume is still reported. Yards are fairly well 
stocked up and are not buying except to replace 
broken lots. Southern pine prices are slightly 
stronger all along the line. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., said: ‘Business with us is somewhat better, 
altho still below normal. Interior trim people are 
coming into the market and the same is true of 
furniture factories. There is a pretty good volume 
of business in hardwood flooring and also from the 
industrial trade. The furniture people are buying 
better and so are automobile factories. Box manu- 
facturers are coming in to a certain extent. Prices 
are about the same, altho there is a noticeable 
stiffening in certain items. Stocks in the hands of 
producers today are less than sixty days ago. 
Rainy weather has shut off production in some 
sections.” 

J. W. Mayhew, assistant to the president of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., attended the funeral 
services of R. H. Vansant at Ashland, Ky., last 
week. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., reports a noticeable 
increase in orders from every source during the 
last week. The yard trade is increasing perceptibly 
and there is a better demand for the medium and 
lower grades of hardwoods. Of course the bulk of 
the business is still in the higher grades, which are 
growing scarcer. Prices are somewhat more sta- 
bilized. Mr. Stark recently returned from a trip 
to Buffalo, where he found a fair demand for cer- 
tain grades of hardwoods. 

R. M. Steadman, a well known millman from 
Hattiesburg, Miss., was a recent business visitor 
in Columbus. 

BE. G. Dillow, manager lumber department Cen- 
tral West Coal & Lumber Co., reports an advance 
in prices of southern pine, especially on mixed 
earlots. It is now rather difficult to get these 
orders thru promptly. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 17.—Demand from the building trades con- 
tinues to feature the local hardwood market. Wood 
consuming industries are reporting some real signs 
of recovery, but volume is still lacking. Require- 
ments of flooring and interior finish are increasing 
with greater building activity, but industrial re- 
quirements fail to improve with any marked degree, 
According to a lumberman from northern Wiscon- 
sin who was in the city this week indications do not 
point to a real revival until late summer or early 
fall. Signs of improvement evidenced last fall 
encouraged lumbermen to greater activity in the 
woods than present conditions would warrant, and 
as a result there are plenty of logs on hand. But 
with present prices for lumber and the high cost 
of operations, sawing is being held to a minimum. 
During recent weeks, he added, conditions have 
shown some gradual improvement and the situation 
now looks brighter than for some time. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 16.—Last week passed quietly in lumber 
circles in Marinette, the mills operating as usual. 
The market offered no material change during the 
week. There was received during the week a char- 
ter for a building and loan association, which 
is expected to prove a great stimulus to building, 
as houses are in great demand. 

At the Ford plant in Iron Mountain work is 
progressing and it is thought that after the ex- 
pected visit of Henry Ford in the near future the 
work will proceed at a faster pace. Mr. Dudley, 
who is directing the installation of the machinery, 
hopes to have the mill in readiness for operation 
about the middle of June. 

A new scale of wages became effective in the 
mills of the Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. at Foster 
City, Mich., this week, and the scale was accepted 
without complaint by the men, who understand 
conditions. The new scale ranges from $3 to $4 
a day. 


“TREE TO TRADE” FINDS FAVOR 
Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—The recent pub- 
lication of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. entitled 
‘‘From Tree to Trade’’ is meeting with favor- 
able comment among lumbermen. It was pub- 
lished to acquaint lumber dealers, architects, 
engineers, schools and libraries with methods 
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of modern lumber manufacture and contains a 
resumé of the lumber industry in America, stat- 
ing that it is the second largest manufacturing 
industry in the country. It also contains 109 
illustrations showing the evolution of a tree 
from the forest to the finished product and 
altogether it is an authoritative, lucid exposition 
of present day lumber manufacture on a large 
seale. This book will be sent free of charge to 
any lumberman desiring a copy who will address 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





FourTEEN airplanes and eighty men will be 
employed this season in patrolling the Coast 
forests as precaution against forest fires. The 
headquarters for the Pacific Northwest will 
be at Eugene, Ore., and the planes and crews 
are expected to be at the station ready for 
service by May 20. 








You GCan’t Beat Oak 


FLOORING 


for beauty, durability or value. It is 
unquestionably the best buy on the 
market and the biggest seller for 
dealers. Our ¥%" Oak flooring is 


CAREFULLY WRAPPED 


for L. C. L. shipment; or upon request, for 
carload buyers. This insures you and your 
customers perfectly clean stock. 


Our Beech Flooring 
is also a good buy. 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M°<Minnville Tenn- 

















BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 
Red Gum 
Magnolia 

















1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 


White Oak | 3h cor: nauiiss 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


licited. 











Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 









B.C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Wanted Orders °° S33" 
Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 


Merl Lumber Go.,M®RIDEs. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
LumberCo. | Lumber 

















316 Railway Exchange, 
ancsce" | POPLAR 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 
(7 5, >) 
Lincoln County ) 
Lumber Go. Manufacturers of 


Brookhaven, Mississippi BAND SAWN 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Go. 


I Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

l car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4”’ No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 
4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 
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LUNHAM, & MOORE | 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 2 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
sere 4 = aoe pa eg from seaboard. We 
andle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. ” . : 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


{ Sound Square Edge Mixed | 

















Bridge and Timbers, 
Crossing O A K Grade 
Plank Stock 


Let us know your needs in 
Oak, Ash, Elm, Gum, Cottonwood 








| Patien Lumber Co 


Louisiana _ 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


| hme | The uniform quality 
| / of our 
L 3 | Oak, Ash, Gum, 
= Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
: : > geod = lumber attracts and 
Sor atiipment holds customers for us 
Bomer-Blanks 
ass Lumber Co,, Inc. 















May 12.—The Eclipse Mill Co. went on the pro- 
ductive list this week, bringing. Everett plants up 
to 100 percent active. The last two concerns to 
join the producers were the Walton and the 
Stuchell interests. While all the lumber plants 
are running, only a part of them are cutting to 
capacity and the total cut is not more than 60 
percent of normal. The shingle interests are gen- 
erally busy, too, with only a small number of the 
lesser plants out of commission. While the some- 
what general resumption of mill activity has by 
part restoration of the payroll comforted the mer- 
chants and others, the condition of unemployment 
is still rather acute. 

A number of lumber and shingle mills here were 
closed Tuesday due to an unusual cause. A south- 
west wind swept the waterfront thruout the day. 
By 9:00 o’clock a number of small fires were 
started by sparks from waste burners. The mill- 
men shut off the steam and retained sufficient of 
their crews to fight incipient blazes thru the day 
and sent the others home. 

The strike of the seamen came just when a 
continuous string of ships were docking at Everett 
to load lumber from local mills for overseas ports, 
and as a result of the tieup none arrived this 
week. However, millmen are not concerned greatly 
because of the strike, as all are confident adjust- 
ment will be made soon. 

Altogether the lumber industry here is plainly 
in more healthy condition than for eighteen months 
and despite the existing handicaps operators are 
confident that this betterment will continue. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 14.—The marine strike is the dominating in- 
fluence here and in tributary territory, as advices 
indicate that it is at practically all Coast ports. 
Thirty-seven lumber carriers have entered Los An- 
geles harbor to this date and six are due; with their 
arrival waterborne movement will cease pending 
settlement of the strike. The transit car movement 
from the North has developed perceptibly, tho 
stocks so far received will not suffice for needs 
here. Stocks are fairly large and adequate for 
early demand, but here and there staples are 
threatened, and with further continuance of the 
strike will quickly be exhausted. 

Arrivals by rail have a téndency to stiffen the 
market, but a definite rise in prices is not yet in 
evidence; the latest list is still in force. For the 
present dealers are inclined to cater to their estab- 
lished trade only and not to seek outside business. 
Some anxiety is felt in regard to the arrival of 
special cutting orders from the North, soon to be 
needed on contracts. 


In the meantime building has continued its pro- 
gressive pace in this favored locality. April estab- 
lished a record that had not been approached in 
some years. Permits numbering 2,904 were issued 
here last month, their value given as $7,250,571. 
Of these permits for Los Angeles proper 60 percent 
—for 1,122 buildings valued at $4,344,085—were 
for wood structures. The current month opens 
with even better promise ; up to the night of May 4 
permits issued called for about $2,000,000 value, 
and at that rate the month promises to exceed the 
totals of April. At Long Beach, a suburb, the April 
permits passed the $1,500,000 mark, a total greater 
than for the entire twelve months of 1916, 1917 or 
1918. At Glendale, a suburb of 20,000 population, 
the April permits approached half a million in 
valuation. 

At the San Diego Hotel on the night of May 2 
H. G. Larrick, of the Benson Lumber Co., presided 
as Vicegerent Snark at a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at 
which nine kittens were initiated. The concate- 
nation was preceded by a dinner at the hotel. 

Recent visitors included Robert Anderson, of 
Logan, Utah; T. T. Lerch, of the Alpine Lumber 
Co., San Francisco ; J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex. ; 
and H. R. Isherwood and E. D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, Mo., all attendants at the recent annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Fresno. Messrs. Tennant and Isherwood 
motored to Los Angeles with Mr. Lerch and the 
former returned in Mr. Lerch’s car to San Fran- 
cisco. ° 
Advice from San Diego is to the effect that the 
city is about to start a suit in its superior court 
to quiet title to all San Diego’s waterfront tide- 
lands, claiming title to all up to a recently estab- 
lished mean high-tide land. According to descrip- 
tions of the lands claimed by the city, eighty or 
ninety defendants are threatened in the proposed 
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suit, these including railroad, lumber, steamship 
and other companies. Among those involved are 
said to be the Russ Lumber & Mill Co., Western 
Lumber Co. and San Diego Lumber Co. No date 
has been assigned for beginning the litigation. 

F. L. Morgan, secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
recently distributed its corrected membership list 
and constitution and bylaws. It shows a healthy 
growth and lists eighty-seven points in southern 
California, where the association is represented by 
136 lumber enterprises. 

Effective May 18, the Southern Pacific Co. has 
reduced the rate on lumber from Oregon points, 
Medford and south thereof to Los Angeles 8 cents 
a hundred pounds and from Grant’s Pass south 6% 
cents. The rates on box shooks and car strips have 
been reduced 10 and 8% cents respectively. On 
box shooks the territory from the Oregon-California 
line north to Portland has been divided into five 
zones, this arrangement succeeding the blanket rate 
now in effect. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 14.—A shifting in conditions is reflected 
in the current barometer, which shows production 
of 60,469,490 feet, or 26 percent below normal. 
If there is a grain of comfort in the figures, the 
wholesalers are making the most of it. All told, 
business generally is “rocking along,” pinning 
faith to the undisputed fact that tomorrow will be 
another day. New business at 116 fir mills for the 
week ended May 7 totaled 66,120,946 feet, of which 


‘29 percent was for water and local delivery, as 


compared with 21 percent last year. Shipments 
totaled 74,756,517 feet, of which 40 percent moved 
by water and local auto truck. The water and 
truck movement a year ago was 23 percent. In 
the rail trade there is an active seasonal retail 
yard business from California and other western 
States, reaching 1,564 cars. Rail deliveries totaled 
1,486 cars, leaving an unshipped balance of 3,539 
cars—a decrease of 63 percent. The unshipped 
balance in the domestic cargo trade is 87,813,005 
feet, an increase of 39 percent. The unshipped 
balance in the export trade has dropped 78 percent 
to 18,458,117 feet, reaching a new low level. 

From Everett comes the report that every saw- 
mill and shingle mill in that manufacturing center 
has resumed. Among the plants operating are the 
Clark-Nickerson, Weyerhaeuser, Canyon, Ferry- 
Baker and Walton Lumber Co. The Eclipse mill, 
employing 200 men, opened this week, after a shut- 
down of several months. At Aberdeen the A. J. 
West Lumber Co. resumed Monday, with 150 mer, 
after a shutdown dating from Jan. 1. The mill 
has been thoroly overhauled. It recently booked a 
considerable quantity of business for South 
America. 

E. 8. Beal, of Klemert & Kennedy, is taking a 
group of lumbermen to Fortson, on the Darrington 
branch of the Northern Pacific, as week-end guests 
of Mr. Klemert and Mr. Kennedy. They leave 
here Saturday noon, and will return late Sunday 
afternoon. They will look over the mill proper- 
ties at Fortson, and will make the most of their 
opportunities to ramble thru the woods, enjoy 
trout fishing, and have a good time generally. The 
members of the party are John L. Colby, F. S. 
Dickinson, Raymond F. Throm and George S. 
Rich, all of Colby & Dickinson; George L. Curken- 
dall, Louisiana Red Cypress Co.; H. W. Craig, 
Page Lumber Co.; E. J. Boyce, Boyce Lumber 
Co., and Dr. Blake, of Darrington. : 

Lyle D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., left Wednesday night for the East, where 
he will remain for about a month, During his 
absence he will attend the annual meeting of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in Chi- 
eago May 18 and 19, Mr. Carpenter holding the 
responsible position of regional director in that 
organization. 

Another representative Seattle lumberman who 
will attend the convention is Charles B. Floyd, 
secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. Mr. Floyd left Thursday morning 
for Chicago, intending to stop in Minneapolis. 

It is probable that Walter R. Fifer, of the 
Western Lumber Sales Co., will also join the 
Seattle delegation in the convention. Mr. Fifer 
is now in the Hast, having left here on a business 
trip some time ago. 

Charles W. Johnson, one of the vice presidents 
of the association, has just opened a mill office 
in the Henry Building, in connection with his 
manufacturing interests. 

W. T. Andrews, forest valuation engineer of the 
timber section of the bureau of internal revenue, 
has left for Washington, D. C., to remain during 
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the remainder of the year. He had been in the 
Pacific Northwest for four months, with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore., and has inspected log- 
ging camps and sawmills, making field examina- 
tions of timber lands and operations, in connec- 
tion with the income tax reports. 

G. A. Sturgis, of Sedalia, Mo., reached Seattle 
this week on an extended tour of the Ceast coun- 
try. He has been in California for several weeks, 
and from this city proceeded to Vancouver, B. C. 

Walter R. MacFarlane, of the Insular Lumber 
Co., Manila, P. I., who is a visitor in Seattle, says 
business in the islands is depressed, but with a 
prospect of improvement in July or August. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the banks have shut 
down tightly on credits, and that there is little 
chance for the immediate distribution of Philippine 
products, there is a tendency for business houses 
to hope for some better outlook in the very near 
future. 

R. E. Forbes, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., 
is making an extended tour of American cities, 
including a visit to the Atlantic seaboard. 

H. S. Thompson, lumberman, of Minneapolis, is 
visiting West Coast territory. 

Cc. W. Stimson, purchaser of the Brace & Her- 
gert mill on Lake Union, assumed active manage- 
ment of the plant last Tuesday. The mill is run- 
ning largely on boards and dimension, with some 
timbers for the Chinese market. 

Seattle friends of George H. Kelly, formerly 
manager of the Booth-Kelly interests at Eugene, 
Ore., are interested in the announcement that this 
well known millman recently received the Cross 
of Legion of Honor from the president of France 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 14.—A stiffening in fir lumber prices is 
looked for as soon as the railroads again enter 
the field as buyers because ordinarily the railroads 
consume 60 percent of the output of the Patific 
Northwest fir mills whereas at present and for 
some time their purchases have amounted to only a 
very small percentage of the output. In fact many 
of the roads have been out of the market entirely 
for some time. It is supposed that they will do 
very little buying until wage questions and labor 
conditions affecting them have been settled. 

Strikes in the territories east of the Mississippi 
River are held responsible for the small number 
of orders being placed here at present from those 
districts. For the time being California is the 
heaviest buyer of Oregon fir lumber and as a result 
of the marine strike interior mills are sharing to 
a large extent in this business. 

A meeting was held in Portland this week by 
a subcommittee of the committee named some time 
ago for the purpose of drafting specifications for 
piling, lumber and treatment of timber products, in 
the offices of the St. Helens Creosoting Co., and the 
specifications will be submitted for adoption at a 
meeting to be held in San Francisco in the im- 
mediate future. Present at the meeting here were 
R. H. Rawson, of Goss & Rawson, Portland; A. E. 
Larkin, of the Republic Creosoting Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Fred Powell, manager at Seattle of the Re- 
public Creosoting Co.; F. D. Mattos, manager of 
the treating plants of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road; W. B. Wiggins, of Broughton & Wiggins, 
Portland, and Clyde W. Osborne, manager of the St. 

Helens Creosoting Co., 





Portland. 











The Wind River Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant at Cascade 
Locks has been’ shut 
down, probably to remain 
idle till the first of next 
year. This plant is one 
of the two large ones 
operated by the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., the other 
mill—the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., at Bridal 
Veil—doing all the neces- 
sary cutting for the pres- 
ent. Sales Manager E. T. 
Sturgeon, however,  re- 
ports that as he sees 
things, the fir market is 
holding its own, with 
yard stock firmer and lath 
scarce. Shingle and cut- 
ting are weak, but dimen- 
sion is stronger. E. B. 
Hazen, head of the Doug- 
las Fir Lumber Co., is in 
Chicago for a month or so 
on business. 

C. Geddes, sales 
manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., says that 
while things are still 
quiet in the western pine 
market, some mills in 








The Accompanying Illustration Is of a Giant Po 
County, Alabama, and Brought to Birming 
Big Log in the Center Measures 7 Feet in Diameter and 21 Feet in 
Circumference, and the Tree Is Estimated to Contain 7,000 Feet in 


Lumber. 
the Photograph Was Taken. 


the Company. 
Bostrom, Filer: 


Where the Trees Abound. 


lar Felled in Tallapoosa 
am to “Saw Up.” The 


The Tree Was Shipped by Charles A. Dean. of Alexander 
City, Ala., to the Williams-Voris Saw Mill, of Birmingham, Where 
In the Center Is T, T. Shetters, Sawyer, 
and on the Left Thomas Williams, Vice President and Treasurer of 
On the Right Are Walter Parker, Buyer, and W. O. 

The Tallapoosa Poplar Grew to Prize Dimensions, 
Matching Any of the Great Poplars in the Mountains of Tennessee, 


eastern Oregon are report- 
ing an active demand, and 
he draws the conclusion 
that the market has im- 
proved considerably the 
last few days. But he 
does not want to venture 
a guess as to whether or 
not the activity of the 
present is to have the 
stamp of permanency. 
The company’s fir mill at 
Dee, Ore., in the Hood 
River district, is going to 





for his connection with American sawmill opera- 
tions in that country during the war. Mr. Kelly 
was appointed major of engineers in 1917, and 
on Armistice Day, 1918, he had eighty-one mills 
in full operation and ten more ready for turning 
over; and the mills were cutting 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber a month. Mr. Kelly emerged from the 
war with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He is 
now a member of the real estate firm of Whitmer- 
Kelly, Portland. Ore. 

A number of lumbermen on Grays Harbor are 
interested in the San Carlos Timber & Develop- 
ment Co., recently incorporated under the laws 
of Washington for the development of hardwood 
‘timber in Costa Rica. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Fettis, Oakville, logging superinten- 
dent of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Hoquiam; vice president, Charles L. McKelvey, 
head sawyer of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis ; secretary, W. W. Gould, Costa Rica; 
treasurer, George Eshom, Aberdeen; W. F. Challa- 
combe, trustee, is sawyer for the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


resume operations next 
week, cutting about 100,000 feet in eight hours. 

W. G. Davis and John W. Comstock, who sev- 
eral years ago were in business together in Ash- 
land, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., but who are now 
among the lumbermen of thé Pacific Northwest, 
and residents of Portland, are going to join forces 
again in the wholesale lumber business with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city. Arrange- 
ments for the partnership were made this week. 
Mr. Davis came to the Pacific coast in 1901 and 
until going in with Mr. Comstock had his offices in 
the Wilcox Building. Mr. Comstock came to Port- 
land from Duluth two years ago and has been 
active in conducting logging operations at Wheeler 
in the Nehalem district. These logging operations 
will henceforth be handled by his brother, George 
Comstock. 

Edwin N. Tibbetts, secretary of the Brockway- 
Smith Corporation, of Boston, Mass., is in Port- 
land this week looking over the situation. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co.’s mill at 
Ostrander, Wash., is running double shifts these 
days getting out a quantity of very long timbers 
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Established Sor aes 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 





Ham MOND,LA. 


Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Len: 
Daily Capacity 75,000 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu 5) Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres.. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 











Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 





Offce, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE | 


R.R.-Car Material 


Poitevent & Favre _Pitch Pine 
* Lumber Co. PIL | NG 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.&G. Bldg. J 
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Big Values For 
Keen Buyers 


Retailers who look to sales possibili- 
ties will readily see the advantages 
of our 


R Longleaf F Yellow Pine 
ift Flooring 
Its wearing qualities appeal to build- 

ers—making it a good seller. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 


Holt, Florida 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
- : FLORIDA 


G U.L EF 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 


WATERTOWN 

















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades. 


urton- Swartz 
Burton: Searts 


Perry, Fla. 




















Cummer Gypress Co. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scr'cs 
By subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
fepay any retaii lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


to be shipped to Philadelphia for use in barge con- 
struction. This company is specializing in long 
timbers, and when orders are placed it is usually 
for early delivery ; hence the double shift program 
at the present time. 

Charles Miller, secretary and sales manager for 
the West Oregon Lumber Co., has gone to New 
York on a business trip.” 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


May 14.—A. J. Jaenicke, of the Portland office 
of the United States Forest Service, has returned 
to Portland after making a survey of the pine beetle 
depredations and will. report to the Government of 
the findings he has made during a survey of two 
weeks in the forests of the Klamath district. On 
this report will be based the estimate for an emer- 
gency Government appropriation. As the private 
land owners are working on a codperative plan to 
combat the increasing inroads of the beetle, the 
proposed activity by the Government is especially 
welcome, for it has been clearly pointed out that it 
is almost useless to make the fight unless all the 
lands infested are included in the patrol. 

At a meeting of the California-Oregon Lumber- 
men’s Club it was decided, owing to the present 
market conditions, merely to saw the logs which 
the mills of the various members have on hand, ac- 
cording to President Marion Nine. FE. W. Doe, 
of the White Pine Manufacturing Co., this city, 
who had just returned from a visit to various sec- 
tions of California, made a report to the organiza- 
tion which indicated that prospects. for market 
conditions were not what might be hoped for. Mr. 
Shaw, of the Shaw-Bertram Co., who has recently 
returned from a visit to the fir district, reported 
that things showed an upward tendency in that 
line. The various mills represented in this section 
will start up between now and June 1, according to 
President Nine. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


May 14.—Repairs to the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co.’s shingle mill will be completed by May 14 
and on May 16 this sawmill will resume opera- 
tions. The logging camps opened May 9 and 
logs are now coming in. Logging Superintendent 
Brennan advises that twenty ears a day will be 
his input. The Faber Logging Co., at Faber, on 
the Great Northern, began operations this week. 
Its output is sold to the Bloedel Donovan Mills at 
Bellingham. The Skagit Mill Co.’s shingle mill at 
Lyman is being put in shape for operations imme- 
diately. The McCuish Logging Co. opened up its 
camp at Prairie, Wash., this week. It is under- 
stood its output is sold to the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. Supt. Campbell says he will probably ship ten 
ears daily. The Lyman Timber Co, is operating 
one side in its logging camp, the logs being shipped 
to its boom at Mt. Vernon. This company has a 
shingle mill in operation at Hamilton. The Day 
Lumber Co., at Big Lake, is down and will not 
operate until the market strengthens. 

Among the recently elected trustees of the Skagit 
County Club were the following lumbermen of this 
district: F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash.; J. C. 
Wixson, Big Lake, and Wyman Kirby, of Lyman, 


Wash. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 14.—Virtually all shingle mills in Whatcor 
County are operating and'one of them, the plant ot 
the Allied Lumber Co., which has six machines, is 
running two shifts and is considering the opera- 
tion of a third. Tho prices at the mill are much 
lower than a year ago, the price of logs has dropped 
about 25 percent and wage cuts approximate 3314 
percent. Millmen and wholesalers are hopeful that 
eastern yards will soon begin their fall buying. 
They note at this time a slight improvement in 
market conditions. The last cedar plant to resume 
operation was that of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
which started up again May 9 with a crew of more 
than two hundred men. Every department is run- 
ning. The only mill on the bay now idle is the 
sawmill of the Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co. 

The steamship Hyades this week loaded 600,000 
feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan docks for 
Hawaii. It also took several hundred tons of box 
shook for the Morrison Mill Co. The next vessel 
due here is the steamship West Keene, which will 
load at the Bloedel Donovan plant for Hawaii. 

At Anacortes most mills are running and opera- 
tions at the Independent Shingle Co.’s plant will 
start shortly. James M. Cavanaugh, veteran 
shingle man of that city, has accepted a position 
as manager of the concern. In other parts of 
Skagit County the Dempsey Lumber Co. and the 
Faber Logging Co. are operating. 

E. G. English, pioneer logger ‘of the Northwest 
and president English Logging Co., is optimistic 
over the outlook for logging, declaring that pros- 
pects for both domestic and oriental business are 
good. His company will soon reopen its camps in 
Skagit County. Mr. English is also interested in 
logging on Vancouver Island. 





A new industry, that of the manufacture of egg 
cases, is developing in Bellingham. This has been 
brought about by the vast increase in egg produc- 
tion within the last two years. One of the heaviest 
producers of egg cases is the Morrison Mill Co. 
The largest buyer of such cases is the Washington 
Codperative Egg & Poultry Producers’ Association. 
which uses more than two thousand a week. Its 
shipments are increasing every month and its 
manager, H. J. Smith, says that the poultry in- 
dustry here has just started. This year’s hatching 
in Whatcom County will be close to five hundred 
thousand. 

General Superintendent C. L. Flynn, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, left this week for a 
month’s trip East. He will visit Minneapolis and 
may go to New York. Mrs. Flynn accompanied 


him. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 


May 14.—Preparations are being made by repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government to 
compile data relative to British Columbia’s lumber 
business with the United States, for the purpose of 
formulating a tariff policy. Eben M. Whitcomb, of 
Washington, D. C., economist and tariff expert of 
the United States tariff commission, was in Vic- 
toria a few days ago investigating the costs of 
cutting logs and producing various grades of lum- 
ber sold in the United States market. He will sub- 
mit his data to the ways and means committee at 
Washington and it is expected that tariff legisla- 
tion will be largely based on this. The duty pro 
posed for Canadian shingles is 60 cents a thousand. 
He was taken on a tour of Vancouver Island mills 
and logging camps by Lumber Commissioner Wil- 
liam Turnbull, of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment. 





It is idle to argue that there are no 
conflicts between the employee and the 
employer. But there are wide areas of 
activity in which their interests should 
coincide and it is the part of statesman- 
ship to organize this identity of inter- 
est. — Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover. 











As a result of recent reductions in logging camp 
wages, Strikes are being threatened in some sections 
of Vancouver Island. Rev. Thomas Menzies, mem- 
ber of parliament for Comox, was in conference 
with members of the Provincial Government re- 
cently and declared that, while the loggers had 
abandoned the One Big Union, they had organized 
another federation of radical tone, and that labor 
troubles were threatened. Loggers’ wages were 
recently cut about 40 percent, bringing some of the 
men down to $3.50 a day, altho the cost of board 
charged against them by the company remains the 
same. In view of the general condition of the 
labor market and the fact that there is a con- 
siderable surplus of logs, the operators are not 
fearing serious consequences from a strike, should 
one come. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 14.—A great many of the mills in this” 


locality that have been idle have resumed opera- 
tions. The Columbia Box & Lumber Co., of Ray- 
mond, is now operating with a crew of eighty men, 
as is also the Stagg Lumber Co., of Raymond. 
The Menefee mill at Winlock, one of the largest in 
Lewis County, will resume operations May 16, ac- 
cording to H. W. Tevis, manager. The company 
employs one hundred men in the mill and about 
one hundred twenty-five in the woods. After be- 
ing idle for five months the mill of the J. A. 
Vaness Lumber Co., at Tono, northeast of Cen- 
tralia, is again in» operation; fifty men are em- 
ployed. The Lincol Log & Lumber Co., of Lincol, 
expects to start its sawmill within three weeks. 
Repairs to the logging roads have been made 
and logging will start at once. A new logging 
road has been built into timber on Connelly Creek. 
A new wage scale of $2.80 a day was put into 
effect by the Walville Lumber Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 16.—There has been a general improvement 
on a small scale in the rail trade on lumber. Lift- 
ing the intercostal shipments from the export as- 


sociation’s list and permitting European buyers to . 


take their orders from mill to mill until they secure 
a satisfactory price have given considerable impetus 
to domestic trade, while the prospect of a tariff 
against lumber going into the United States has 
increased orders from Atlantic States. These orders 
are in two- and three-car lots. 

The price list made by the British Columbia 
coast mills in February of this year still holds 
good as far as the list is concerned, but ne mill is 
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saying any attention to a list. Lumber is sold for 
vhat they can get for it with a kind of verbal 
inderstanding which is passed around each day. 
‘or example, the list on commons shows dimen- 
sions No. 1 at $20 to $22 and No. 2, $5 lower. 
No. 1 common can be purchased in carload lots 
today for $12 a thousand and No. 2 for $8. Ship- 
ap is listed from $13.50 to $17, but this class of 
‘umber stands today at from $7.50 to $11 a thou- 
sand. Common boards can be had for from $5 to 
$10 a thousand,-while the list calls for from $10 
to $19.50. This is about the reduction all the way 
thru the list and, roughly to estimate the dif- 
ference, it can be said that the British Columbia 
lumbermen are selling about $6 off the list. 

«‘edar logs slackened away until the grade suitable 
tor XXXXX shingles sold for. $12 in some instances 
ind as high as $14 in others. Early in 1920 cedar 
logs were marketed here for from $45 to $50. with 
cedar siding grades in the $60 class. Fir logs of 
the smaller dimensions are very weak, but those 
from which the sawmill can cut Jap squares are in 
keen demand. Hemlock is about the weakest timber 
on the market: Pulp and paper mills are using 
their old cut logs, held over the winter, and are 
not buying hemlock, with the result that limits 
eutting a mixture of hemlock and fir find it hard 
to carry the entire cost on fir. 

Shingles have taken another spurt forward and 
the heaviest shingle cargo of shingles ever shipped 
from this port and consisting of 12,000,000 shingles 
went out on the steamship Bessie Dollar. In all 
20,000.000 shingles were sent out last week by rail 
and water, The prices have firmed = slightly. 
XXXXX selling for $3.15 and $3.20 and perfections 
going at $4.55. 

The result of the inactivity in the logging camps 
during the winter is beginning to show in the 
figures of leg production, This year the total for 
the first three months was 363,352,127 feet, as 
against 412,640,355 feet in the same period of 
1920, showing a decrease of 49,283,228 fect. 

R. B. Sharpe was unanimously reélected. presi- 
dent of the box manufacturers’ section of the Brit- 
ish Columbia division of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association at its annual meeting May 3. 
P. J. MceMurphy, of New Westminster, was elected 
vice president, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 14.—S. A. Sommers, president of the 
Sommers Bros. Match Co., of Saginaw, Mich., has 
spent the last ten days in an inspection of the 
company holdings in northern Idaho and Wash- 
ington. He left for the East today accompanied 
by Mrs. Sommers. The company sawmill on Win- 
chester Creek near Cusick started operations for 
the summer Thursday. “We will cut about 8,000,- 
000 feet and saw it into match block plank at this 
mill during the summer,” said Mr. Sommers yes- 
terday. “Probably in September we will start 
our mill on section 10 about four miles out from 
Sandpoint, Idaho. We have made no plans as yet 
for rebuilding our match block factory at Sand- 
point which burned down about two months ago.” 

Donald Young, of Wadsworth, Ohio, treasurer 
of the Ohio Match Co., returned today from an 
inspection of the company’s holdings in the Priest 
River district of Idaho. He was accompanied by 
F. A. Shore, the company’s western manager. 

John H. Bolin, western manager of the Sommers 
Bros. Match Co., Saginaw, Mich., was a Spokane 
visitor yesterday. Mr. Bolin has been ill for over 
a week and this is the first time in his life that 
Mr. Bolin has ever been sick in bed for over a day. 

BH. J. Palmer, general manager of the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., 
has spent the larger part of this week in Spokane 
as the guest of T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird 
Lumber Co. , 

E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co. at Winchester, Idaho, and 
A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho, were Spokane visitors today. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 14.—Tacoma waterfront mill operators are 
watching with deep concern the progress of the 
strike of ship crews and unless a settlement is 
reached soon a number of the principal mills will 
be forced to close down. Most of the larger mills 
are dependent on their water shipments for busi- 
ness, as the rail trade under present conditions is 
far from sufficient to keep them operating. Cargoes 
are still going out of the port, but a number of ves- 
sels which were expected here this week did not 
arrive, being tied up in other ports by the strike. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has installed 
a new 20-ton crane on the docks recently com- 
pleted at the company’s plant. The big machine 
was operated for the first time this week and gave 
entire satisfaction. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary of the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma May 12 from a 
trip thra seuthern California. Business in the 


south, according to Mr. Wintermote, is better than 
anywhere else on the Coast and the demand for 
Northwest lumber is strong. Mr. and Mrs. Winter- 
mote spent four weeks motoring in California. 

The breaking of a connecting rod in the engine 


.Troom of the Clear Fir Lumber Co. on May 12 has 


caused that plant to shut down for at least a week 
while repairs are being made. The accident 
wrecked the engine and badly damaged the building. 
The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is one of the few Tacoma 
mills that has operated continuously all winter. 

B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., former 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was a Tacoma visitor this week. Mr. Boor- 
man was returning from the annual convention of 
the western retailers to his home at Great Falls. 
He remained three days in Tacoma visiting local 
manufacturers. 

Word has been received in Tacoma of the birth 
of a son to Mr. and Mrs. Clement Ripley, of 
Samarcand, N. C. Clement Ripley is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Ripley, of Tacoma, who are 
now abroad. The new member of the Ripley family 
will be named William Ripley in memory of his dis- 
tinguished great grandfather, General William 
Young Warren Ripley, a New England officer who 
served in the Civil War. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Co. resumed operation May 
10 after a shutdown of more than three months. 

The Skookum Lumber Co. at Tenino has shut 
down for an indefinite period. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co. is operating, tho 
plans for a*shutdown have been under considera- 
tion for some time. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 14.—Altho there is a fairly good California 
demand for lumber of all kinds, the situation is 
complicated by the inability to get water shipments 
by reason of the maritime strike. Douglas fir prices 
have stiffened on account of the lack of transporta- 
tion. San Francisco wholesalers have quite a de 
mand for lumber but will have to readjust their 
methods of shipping if the strike continues. Many 
mills that had been Going the bulk of their ship- 
ping by water are not in a position to ship as 
heavily by rail. The rail mills will bave an ad- 
vantage over the water mills and they are receiving 
many inquiries. A marked increase ik ‘rail ship- 
ments is expected, altho the lockout in the building 
trades in San Francisco may limit this demand to 
quite an extent. Local retailers are already feeling 
the effects of this situation and are more conserva- 
tive about buying !umber. If building comes to a 
standstill they may have to close their yards. But 
efforts are being made to relieve the strained rela- 
tions between the building contractors and the 
union mechanics and prevent a complete tie-up of 
building operations. There seems to be an ample 
supply of labor for operations:in mills and woods. 

The Weed Lumber Co. held its annual meeting 
here May 7. E. H. Cox was reélected president and 
R. A. Long first vice president. The office of second 
vice president was created and J. D. Tennant was 
elected to fill it. He is also vice prisident of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City. After the 
meeting Messrs. Cox and Tennant left for Weed 
accompanied by M. B. Nelson, R. W. Stith and Earl 
Kenyon, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. They in- 
spected the plant and woods operations at Weed. 
An announcement is expected soon as to the com- 
pany’s plans for operating the sawmill this season. 
Work has been resumed in the box factory. The 
sash and door factory is running, altho not up to 
capacity. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., this city, is paying a visit to the company’s 
sawmill at Chiloquin, Ore., which started up during 
the week and is making 2 good showing. The 
Dorris Lumber & Box Co.’s box factory, at Dorris, 
Calif., is in operation with a moderate volume of 
orders ahead. 

James Tyson, this city, has returned from a visit 
to the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s big white and sugar 
pine plant at Merced Falls, accompanied by H. W. 
Jackson, who has general charge of the California 
pine and redwood manufacturing interests affili- 
ated with the Charles Nelson Co. They found the 
sawmill operating two bands and a resaw with two 
shifts, giving a capacity of more than 300,000 feet 
in twenty-four hours. Robert Gracey is mill super- 
intendent. A large proportion of the season’s cut 
will be sugar pine. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, has not been 
affected by the maritime strike, as its domestic 
shipments have all been made by rail for some 
years. Altho eastern business is considerably be- 
low normal, shipments to California points are 
holding up well. Production of redwood at Scotia 
has been about 50 percent of normal for some time, 
with one mill in operation while the other was 
being equipped for electrical operation. 

The white and sugar pine mills in the Feather 
River district have been resuming operations for 
the season. Among those now running are: Davies 
Lumber Corporation, at Calpine, near Beckwith; 
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is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
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rail or water shipment. 
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Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Svocaiies in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

WOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Lom Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Michigan Hard Maple B:r° 


(4-4 re 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Amp 
Can Ship ‘4'4 5.4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
ow {Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in 

Southern Hasdsoeds pie | choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 

Idaho White Pine. 

Calitornia White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 

: Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 








Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating, 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton,Fla. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


" LONG and SHORT LEAF 
- ALSO Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














UNION ARCADE BUILDING 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ses, BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 37 Sliver Bie. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


eventiols of American Timber Law 
J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Sicilia Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 


Cc. H. Snow 
Kiln Revie of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
y Heary S, Graves 


Timber-—-Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold 8S, Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 
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Swayne Lumber Co., at Oroville; F. S. Murphy 
Lumber Co., at Quincy; Plumas Lumber Co., at 
Cromberg ; California Fruit Exchange, at Graeagle ; 
Feather River Lumber Co., at Portola; Massack 
Lumber & Timber Co., at Massack. Among other 


plants that have started up are those of the Madera . 


Sugar Pine Co., above Madera, and the Hobart 
Estate Co., at Hobart Mills. 

J. H. Holmes, president Holmes Eureka Lumber 
Co., this city, says the redwood mill at Eureka will 
not curtail operations on account of the strike, 
altho the steamer Katherine is now tied up. Rail 
shipments are being made right along. There is 
only half of a normal stock at the mill and this 
will be a good opportunity to accumulate an assort- 
ment. There is a good California demand for red- 
wood and stocks in the yards are light. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., says he expects to see 90 out of the 104 steam 
schooners in the coastwise lumber trade tied up by 
the strike within a few days. His firm did a large 
cargo business last month. 

The West Side Lumber Co.’s white and sugar 
pine sawmill at Tuolumne, which started up for 
the season May 1, is running two shifts. After an 
assortment has been obtained production will be 
adjusted according to market conditions. The box 
shook department is making a good output with 
orders coming in. 

C. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, says the mill at Caspar is still in operation, 
altho the company’s steam schooner is tied up on 
account of the ship workers’ strike. If thé strike 
does not continue more than a month the mill will 
continue to operate as usual. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., who has spent two weeks in the San 
Joaquin Valley and southern California, reports a 
slight improvement in the demand for pine box 
shook. Cantaloupe shook has been purchased in 
moderate volume. The orange crop is moving pretty 
well. Deciduous fruit crop prospects are good, 
but there was quite a carry-over of deciduous shook 
from last year. The band mill at Susanville is cut- 
ting 150,000 feet with two shifts and the box fac- 
tory 75,000 feet of shook a day. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is now operating at 
Westwood with four band saws on one shift instead 
of two band saws with two shifts, and is cutting 
about the sAme amount of white and sugar pine 
lumber as for some time. While stocks are badly 
broken at all California mills, this company has a 
moderate supply of assortments to. take care of 
orders. The principal demand is for C select and 
better and for common. 

Louis Mesmer, a New York commission man who 
has handled good quantities of Douglas fir in the 
East, is here on his way to the Northwest. He 
states that there has been a good deal of inquiry, 
altho eastern business is light. Competitive woods 
are having the advantage, owing to the high rail 
freight rates from the Pacific coast. He would like 
to see the water freight rate via the Panama Canal 
reduced to $15, which would enable more busi- 
ness to be done in the East. 

J. M. King, son of J. C. King, of the J. C. King 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, is here after visiting a 
number of the sawmills on the Pacific coast and 
looking over the California situation. 

John Wright, president and founder of the lum- 
ber and importing house of John Wright & Sons 
(Ltd.), of Buenos Aires, has arrived here after a 
tour of the principal eastern cities with a view to 
increasing South American trade in building and 
supplies. 

J. W. Kelly, assistant to Walter C. Ball, sales 
manager Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, 
is again attending to his duties after a remarkably 
quick recovery from an operation for appendicitis. 

Among the lumbermen here as visitors are: 
D. H. Steinmetz, of Sonora; R. H. McElwee, of 
Chicago, and F. W. Gates, of Portland. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 14.—The Coos County Fire Patrol Associa- 
tion is preparing for the dry season. Chief Ranger 
J. M. Thomas has men at work in various timbered 
sections clearing the trails and extending the tele- 
phones. Mr. Thomas states that he will be in 
shape to combat any fires that start with more 
promptness than last year. On account of the 
late rains fire danger is not expected for another 
month. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, is en- 
larging the force of loggers at the Allegany camps 
and will soon be taking out logs. For some time 
preparatory work has been done at this camp, 
which during the summer will be the main source 
of log supply for the Buehner mill. 

The unemployment situation in Coos County has 
been relieved by the opening of the mills and there 
are not many local men now without work. 

The marine strike has so far not halted lumber 
manufacturing on Coos Bay. The steamer Martha 
Buehner, of the Buehner Lumber Co., of North 
Bend, and the Smith company steamer O. A. Smith 


are both tied up at San Francisco, but the com- 
panies hoped for a settlement of the strike before 
operations of the local plants would be hindered. 
At Bandon the Moore Mill & Lumber Co. and the 
Prosper Mill Co. each loaded two vessels after the 
strike was called, but if they are not able to return 
soon it will be necessary to close the mills. 

The city council of Marshfield, the council of 
North Bend and the county court of Coos County 
have sent to the Oregon representatives in Con- 
gress their endorsement of the plan by which the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. plans to exchange timber 
with the Government for the purpose of centraliz- 
ing holdings and which awaits approval at Wash- 
ington. . 

The Oregon Export Co., of Marshfield, at the 
logging camp at Gaylord is extending the logging 
railroad to reach farther into the timber. The 
camp is taking out cedar almost exclusively, which 
the mill is cutting to meet special orders. 

The Myrtle Creek Logging Co. is the name of a 
new corporation which has been formed by John 
D. Goss, John C. Kendall and H. C. Murphy, 
Marshfield lawyers. The purpose is later to log 
timber tracts in the Coquille Valley section of the 
county owned by the incorporators. 

Purchase of Port Orford white cedar in Coos 
and Curry counties continues, it being sold to 
vuyers who, it is said, are exporting it to Japan. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 14.—Lumber shipments ffom Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen mills both by rail and cargo during 
April showed an increase of approximately 13,044,- 
198 feet over the preceding month. The shipments 
last month totalled 57,726,365 feet. Of the total, 
20,471,742 feet were shipped by rail in 752 freight 
ears. March rail shipments were only slightly 
below, showing 19,659,167 feet. Hoquiam mills 
stepped to the fore in rail shipments last month, 
clearing 492 cars, laden with 13,471,742 feet. This 
represents a gain of 3,862,575 feet over March. 
Aberdeen mills, on the other hand, showed a slight 
decrease in rail shipments. The thirty-nine ves- 
sels clearing the port during April carried 11,732,- 
623 board feet more than during March. The 
water shipments amounted to 37,754,623 feet. 
Thirty-two of the vessels were in the coastwise 
trade, five cleared for foreign ports, one for Hono- 
lulu, while the steamer Eldorado inaugurated a 
new service to the east Coast. 

Uncertainty in regard to the outcome of the 
marine strike has caused a persistent rumor that 
all the harbor mills will close down. The Donovan 
Lumber Co. closed down for three days last week 
on account of a break in the machinery, but expects 
to be operating -again by Monday unless the strike 
prevents. There have been no clearances from this 
port since Sunday last, as the ships have been tied 
up in other ports. The Colin H. Livingston, a ship- 
ping board vessel, reached Hoquiam last evening 
and will take on about a million feet of lumber at 
the mill of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, going to Aberdeen later to take on a 
similar amount at the Bay City Lumber Co. On 
Monday the Willsolo will come here for a cargo of 
2,000,000 feet for the east Coast. These two ves- 
sels are not as yet affected by the strike, as the 
crews were signed at New York for the round trip. 
The Artegas will arrive here Monday also and will 
load at the Anderson & Middleton and Bay City 
lumber mills. 

Alexander Polson, president of the Eureka Shin- 
gle & Lumber Co., and his brother, Robert Polson, 
were hosts to some eastern lumbermen who were 
inspecting the new Polson Logging Co.’s office 
building at Eighth and Levee Streets, Hoquiam, on 
Thursday. The out-of-town guests included Thomas 
D. Merrill, of Duluth; R. D. Merrill, of Seattle, 
and Timothy Jerome, of Seattle. A motor trip to 
Lake Quinault and the Polson camps, winding up 
with a basket salmon dinner in Piersons, was the 
entertainment furnished the guests. 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 16.—The market has not been as active this 
week as it was last, probably due to labor -dis- 
putes in large centers, but some attribute the slack 
demand to a good many manufacturers having 
raised their prices on some common items. Prices 
on uppers have not materially changed, altho there 
is still a tendency to force them down. Retailers 
are paying a little premium to get their badly 
mixed orders booked, and they are having some 
difficulty in placing them. Only a few mills are 
taking these mixed orders for prompt shipment, on 
account of badly broken stocks. There has been an 
appreciable falling off in straight car business. 

Rain caused some mills to lose time. There is an 
abundance of labor and plenty of cars. The “ground 
hog” mills have not started operating to any 
extent. 

The hardwood situation has not changed much. 
Some users are buying beyond their immediate re- 
quirements, but the majority are looking around 
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before placing their orders. Prices for uppers 
remain good and there is a little better demand for 
commons, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 16.—There appears to be no change in the 
general condition in this territory ; special timber 
cutting continues scarce and yard and dressed 
stock remain firm and regular, even if the volume 
is not very large. Orders and shipments of dimen- 
sion top the list, with No. 2 grade shed stock a 
runner up, both items showing advances over two 
weeks ago. 

Conn Bros., Joe K. McInnis and A. K. McInnis 
have bought the timber blown down in the recent 
storm, amounting to about 20,000,000 feet, and 
plan to put in a number of portable mills at once, 
taking care of the small trees and placing the large 
trees in a lake to be manufactured as soon as the 
small timber is cut up. 

Locally, considerable new building and repairing 
is being done and there is very little idleness 
among the building workers, 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


May 16.—Southern pine demand has just about 
held its own, but prices are becoming firmer and 
the manufacturers are somewhat reluctant to have 
very heavy order files and are accepting only such 
orders as will fit their stocks and can be shipped 
immediately. The items of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension 
is in good demand, as are 10- and 12-inch Nos. 
1 and 2 boards, and several mills are sold up on 
these items, especially in the longer lengths, The 
demand for 2%-inch B&better flooring is heavy and 
in many cases the mills are ripping surplus 1-inch 
finish items to increase their production. The 
movement of drop siding in special patterns in all 
grades is improved. Casing, base, jambs and small 
lots of molding are in good demand. One of the 
outstanding features of this week’s market is the 
increasing demand for timbers. While no large 
timber schedules have been reported as placed, 
yet 1- to 4-car orders are fairly plentiful. ‘The 
demand for oil rig and construction timbers is 
also good; owing to the new fields in northern 
Louisiana’ and Arkansas. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 16.—Two by four’s and several other items 
have shown marked improvement. Eighteen-foot 
lengths have advanced $6 a thousand. The finan- 
cial situation in this district is getting easier. 
Everyone is expecting a gradual improvement in 
demand and in general business. 

Lumber production has slightly increased during 
the last week, as a few small mills are starting up 
again. Stocks are getting very low and a few 
items of dimension can not be found in the dis- 
trict. The labor supply is plentiful at an average 
price of $1.50 a day. The weather is good. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 16.—The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers have had another good week of business and 
prospects are growing 2 little brighter. Business is 
not all that the millmen would like to see, in that 
while demand for certain items of rough is better, 
certain surplus stocks are hard to move, altho 
inquiries are becoming more frequent for these. 
Sales would have been much larger had the mills 
been able to quote on the inquiries submitted, but 
they were often either oversold or not in position 
to get the stock out promptly. Everything bought 
nowadays is wanted in a rush and buyers are still 
purchasing hand to mouth. One large cargo inquiry 
has been turned down by many because delivery 
to barge must be effected within two weeks. Prices 
as a whole are holding up very well. Recent rains 
interfered to some extent with operations and 
reduced the supply of air dried lumber for prompt 
shipment. The kiln drying North Carolina pine 
mills are still making more than they selJ, but 
Sales are gradually creeping up. 

There has been a better sale of 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better. Buyers wait as long as they can be- 
fore replenishing, but several large buyers are now 
in the market. The price has eased off slightly, 
due to overanxiety of a few mills to keep this stock 
moving, but many are holding firm. There is little 
demand for 4/4 edge No. 3 and other No. 3 lumber 
with the exception of 10-inch No. 3, which is being 
called for more freely by planing mills. There is a 
good demand for No. 2 and better stock widths and, 
while prices vary much, the surplus, if there is 
any, is very small, and the millmen are content to 
hold for their figures. There has been a slightly 
better demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and 
rips, as well as for miscuts, with quotations more 
uniform and firmer. 

There has been no improvement in the demand 
for 4/4 edge box, altho a few inquiries for small 
cargoes have originated in New York City. There 
is still a brisk demand for stock box, rough and 
dressed, and prices are stronger, many mills being 


unable to take further business for prompt deliv- 


ery. Several large cargo inquiries for 8-, 10- and . 


12-inch box have been sent out recently, while the 
call for 1- and 2-carlots is very brisk. Air dried 
box is selling in Norfolk, at slightly less than kiln 
dried, due to this being a near market, but the 
stock shipped is not always satisfactory. Box bark 
strips are a little more active and the same is true 
of 5/4 and 6/4 stock box dressed and resawn. 
Prices on some rough items have weakened, but 
the majority show no change. 

There has been a good demand for flooring, thin 
ceiling, dressed stock boards, roofers .ete., and 
while some low prices are being made, many mills 
refuse to quote on flooring items, because they are 
either oversold or unable to meet competition. 
Roofers are very active and prices have strength- 
ened considerably. All roofer orders are wanted 
shipped immediately and dressed mills are having 
difficulty in getting them out when wanted. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 16.—Local manufacturers advise that there 
has been very little change in the southern pine 
market during the last fortnight. Dimension, how- 
ever, is somewhat stronger, many new lists having 
been issued showing advances of $3 to $5 on this 
item. 

One leading producer remarked that “In spite of 
the many deterring influences which tend to de- 
moralize instead of promote business, and to pre- 
vent a prompt return to narmalcy in all lines, 
there certainly is a better atmosphere in lumber 
circles. While I’m not looking for anything spec- 
tacular in the near future, I believe a general re- 
vival of all business is at hand. Only one thing 
will or can delay it, the labor situation. There is 
little doing in export lines on account of the sea- 
men’s strike.” 

FAS in oak is in much better demand. Prices 
rule higher, with practically no change in lower 


ades. 
" MOBILE, ALA. 


May 16.—Slight improvement in the lumber 
market was noted last week, with an increased 
foreign demand, and continued local building 
activities. The stiffening of prices mentioned a 
week ago, it is stated, continued. 

Building materials are in better demand than 
for two or three years, with the result that stocks 
at the mills are being reduced and retailers are 
coming into the market for new stock to replenish 
those about exhausted. Buying continues for im- 
mediate needs only, however, and mills idle for 
several months have not yet felt encouraged to 
resume operations. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 16.—The most noticeable development in the 
southern pine situation during the last week was 
an advance by those who were quoting concessions 
on uppers. It is also noted that there is less 
variation than has marked quotations for some 
time. There is not much squabbling over prices. 
The mill that quotes for quick shipment usually 
receives the prices it quotes. 

Some improvement, tho small, is noted in prices. 
Some lists recently raised several dimension and 
board items $1 a thousand. 

It is generally reported tress the mills that 
surplus stocks are practically wiped out, and many 
items of dimension will have to be kiln dried or the 
orders will be delayed in shipment. Many orders 
now carry the “rush” notice, indicating scarcity 
of stocks. Some mills are entirely out of surplus 
and are making no concessions except on a few odds 
and ends, 

Altho the ws eather has improved, logging is still 
moze or less handicapped, due to recent rains. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 16.—The taxation committee of the Louis- 
iana constitutional convention last week rejected 
the proposal to grant a special tax exemption by 
constitutional provision upon newly constructed 
homes, but voted to authorize the legislature to 
embody such an exemption in its classified property 
tax law should it see fit. This decision, which is 
subject to review by the convention, represents a 
middle ground as between the advocates of this 
special tax exemption and its opponents. 

A brand new type of car supply complaint was 
voiced today by office manager A. P. Frymire, of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. Mr. Frymire has 
been traveling considerable lately in the interest 
of his company. When asked about the car situa- 
tion today, he reported that he had found it very 
troublesome, explaining that the long lines of 
“empties” on the sidings blocked off the view_ of 
the towns from the car window and prevented 
passengers on the trains from taking stock of 
their condition and progress. 

The recently organized Mississippi State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which opened its headquarters 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at ail 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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FERRY-BAKER LU MBER co. 
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Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
tan” Fir Stepping Suan 
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©ur trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 
quality, millwork and grading. 


We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards 
and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
L General Office and Mills, Everett, Wash. ) 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS ? 


EUGENE OREGON 













ANE County, ooo (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
“Ht to ad go ual the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
tates; an eloquent reason for the establish- 
ment sep — headquarters in Eugene, in close pele to 
ourmany mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ,of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene — to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


usiness Interests of 


the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


HE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic as J as they are. 
Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 














If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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office at Jackson on May 1, announced thru its 
publicity director, W. B. Lockwood, that it will 
organize and maintain a lumber department among 
others, “to look after the lumber interests of the 
State” and a traffic department to handle all traffic 
problems. J. W. McGrath is president and R. H. 
Pate organizing secretary. It is not yet announced 
who will head the proposed lumber department. 
Another recently organized Mississippi enter- 
prise of interest to lumbermen is the Mississippi 
Development Board, which will affiliate and co- 
operate, it is understood, with the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development Organization. Its charter 
fixes its general offices at Hattiesburg, Miss. The 
incorporators are the following, among them sev- 
eral well known lumbermen: R. M. Stevens, of 
Richton, P. M. Ikeler, of Moselle, V. M. Scanlan 
and F. W. Foote, of Hattiesburg,:E. O. Batson, of 
Millard, 8. M. Jones, of Laurel, and Thad B. 
Lampton, of Jackson. : - 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 16.—Local lumber manufacturers report a 
good volume of business on interior orders for the 
last week and there has been a slight advance in 
prices on dimension and 1-inch No. 2 common, ow- 
ing to their scarcity. Railroad orders are practi- 
eally nil. 

Export shows an improvement and, with the 
settlement of the shipping strike, there will be a 
large movement to Mexico, South America, the West 
Indies and Europe. One vessel has sailed since 
the strike began, three others are being loaded and 
a third has had her cargo of over 1,000,000 feet 
loaded awaiting settlement of the strike to sail 
for Tampico. 

Joseph Weaver & Son, local hardwood and pine 
manufacturers, have established a yard at the new 
Orange County oil field, barging derrick timbers, 
lumber etc. to the field via the Sabine River and 
Adams and Cow bayous. They report an excellent 
business both in rig timbers and lumber for busi- 
ness houses and homes, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 17.—The lumber market remains very quiet 
and the demand is still slow. No price changes of 
consequence have been noted in the last week. “I 
would not know what to report just now about 
the market,” said John G. Criste, president of the 
Interior Lumber Co., one of the leading local 
wholesalers, today. Proposed settlement of the 
wage question among the seventeen building trades 
unions here having been delayed until June 1, 
builders and many lumbermen are now compelled 
to await the outcome of that settlement, Mr. 
Criste said. He and others today expressed con- 
fidence in better market conditions soon to come, 
altho they admitted that the outlook was a trifle 
uncertain just at present. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 16.—The wholesale lumber business here 
continues to gain momentum, notwithstanding the 
volume of building lumber being used is small on 
account of the strike. Most business is with out 
of town yards, altho some industrials here are be- 
ginning to buy a little better. Stock lists from 
mill points show some of the popular items miss- 
ing, and reportS are that some mills are far over- 
sold on certain items while quite long on others. 
Most stocks that are active are yard items and 
heavier structural timbers. The general feeling 
is one of optimism. Those retailers who have 
been specializing in building lumber in this city 
are rather hard hit, but many of them, on account 
of recent dullness in building, have turned their 
attention to other lines, and aré not as badly off 
as if the present tie-up had come a year ago. Fur- 
ninture manufacturers are in somewhat the same 
position as the builders, with material down and 
labor the great restraining cause, but most of them 
have business on their books, and are going ahead 
with part forces. Cabinet makers are also kept 
moving, but not to capacity. Planing mills report 
a fair volume of business, but on close margin. 

Dealers in hardwoods report a little better buy- 
ing, but largely for slightly increased consumption, 
with a little buying for the future. Plain and 
quartered red and white oak, chestnut, hardwood 
floorings, birch, beech, maple, gum, poplar, bass- 
wood, ash, cherry, walnut, mahogany and a few 
specialties are reported in some demand. White 
pine offerings have increased, and there are some 
reports of easier prices in the middle and lower 
grades. Spruce is inactive, but inquiries are re- 
ported better. Hemlock prices are ragged on in- 
creased offerings, and volume of business is not 
large. Cypress is moving in good volume for the 
conditions, with a little more apparently being 
handled by country yards. Longleaf pine in tim- 
bets, dimension and boards is selling at good speed, 
and there is a tendency to tighten up on prices, 
North Carolina pine in building sizes and roofers, 
is stronger in demand, but not enough to do any- 









thing more than steady prices. There is plenty 
of flooring and box offered, at still varying prices 
Lath are freely offered, and prices are erratic. 
Shingle demand is better, and prices are mor 
stable. 

The Philadelphia office of the Camp Manufac 
turing Co. has added C. W. Decker to the loca} 
staff, to assist manager E. D. Wood in the selling 
end. Mr. Decker, who is well and favorably know: 
to the trade of this locality, will travel the coa! 


_ regions, from Hagerstown, Md., to Allentown, Pa 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 16.—Lumbermen who are watching develo) 
ments in the hardwood trade profess to see a shit 
among the manufacturers of furniture from th: 
use of gum, or satin walnut, back to oak 
which, they feel, can not fail to have a very dk 
cided effect upon the demand for oak. For th 
present the movement is somewhat halting, as i 
the furniture manufacturers are not entirely sur 
of their ground but are feeling their way cau 
tiously. 

Stanley Bowen, of the widely known lumber firn 
of A. Baird & Co., of Glasgow, Scotland, stopped in 
Baltimore about ten days ago on his way to New 
York and thence to Europe. Mr. Bowen saw som: 
of the exporters here and talked of conditions 
the other side as being still very unsatisfactory 
He had been in the United States for several! 
months, visiting sawmills and studying condition: 
at other lumber centers. 

M. A. Hayes, who was made sales manage) 
of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., this city, abou: 
the first of the year, to succeed Mr. Rook, is back 
from his introductory trip to the trade down south. 
which covered several weeks. He visited the furni 
ture manufacturing centers in North Carolina and 
various other places to get in touch with users as 
well as sellers of hardwoods. 

J. O. Froelich, for years comnected with the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., manufacturer of hard 
woods at Escota, N. C., has become identified with 
the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber Co., wholesale hardwood 
dealer here. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 18.—Lumber shipments for April by the 
nineteen mills reporting to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association showed an increase of nearly 
6,000,000 feet over March and totaled 21,099,037 
feet, compared with 61,757,305 feet for April, 1920. 
Lath shipments were 10,188,700, compared with 
8,545,600 for the same month last year. The total 
shipments for the first four months of the year 
were 60,613,994 feet of lumber and 24,641,600 
lath. 

Production reported by the same mills was 25,- 
748,189 feet of lumber and 5,814,200 lath for 
April, compared with 46,221,974 feet of lumber 
and 9,527,400 lath for April last year. 

Charles M. Rohne, formerly active in this market 
but for the last three years on the west Coast, 
has returned and will handle sales in this territory 
for Connor & Bailey (Inc.), of Everett, and the 
Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash. 

Harry G. Miller, wholesale lumberman of Seattle, 
‘thas been in Minneapolis conferring with local lum- 
bermen, after an extensive trip thru the north 
central and eastern States. 

Hovey C. Clarke, of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke 
allied interests, who was operated on for an in- 
testinal obstruction a few days ago at Northwest- 
ern Hospital, is reported to be making a satisfac- 
tory recovery. 

F. L. Olcott, well known retail dealer with head- 
quarters at Cumberland, Wis., has returned from 
spending the winter in Los Angeles. 

Sam S. Boyd, of the Mann Lumber Co., Hender- 
son, Mont., was here last week for a day on his 
way to New York and other eastern trade centers. 

Harrison G. Foster, who formerly represented 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in this market 
but now lives in Kentucky, was here a few days ago 
visiting old friends. 

Theodore Sparks, sales manager Theo. A. Bur- 
rows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., was down here 
last week getting a line on market conditions south 
of the international boundary. 


DULUTH, MINN. / 


May 18.—No change has come about lately in the 
price situation on this market. Following recent 
recessions in some items quotations are now firm 
at the present basis, and it is noted that a more 
confident feeling prevails regarding the outcome. 

Cargo trade has at last been opened on this 
market in sales by P. M. Shaw, jr., of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 feet of mixed northern white lum- 
ber to buyers at Buffalo, Tonawanda and Cleveland. 
The lumber will be shipped from here by twg Vir- 
ginia mills and a cargo of it went forward on a 
steamer this week. Jobbers here were gratified over 
the putting thru of the business, as it was the first 
eastern trade for the season. Operators here are 
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sanguine that other bookings will be made in the 
near future and opinions have been expressed in 
some quarters that a marked revival will be experi- 
enced in the trade within the next few weeks. 
Millmen here reported the booking of some carlot 
orders during the last week for lumber to go to 
retailers at points over this State. A moderate 
revival in the building trade has been noted in 
Duluth and over the territory recently, which is 
forcing retailers to do some sorting up. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s large mill at 
Virginia, which has been closed down for a few days 
for repairs, is expected to reopen shortly at full 
eapacity. Officials of the company are feeling 
cheerful regarding the outlook. They are looking 
for a substantial movement of lumber into jobbers’ 
hands to set in shortly. 

Duluth retailers and operators of planing and 
interior finish mills are experiencing a better de- 
mand for lumber and materials required for the 
building of small houses. Permits during April 
numbered 346; aggregate cost, $398,455. Of the 
permits fifty-four were for moderate priced frame 
houses. 

The application of Alger, Smith & Co. to dis- 
continue the operation of the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota railroad, its logging line, is being hotly 
contested by settlers before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. As the railroad has thirty 
days to file a brief and the settlers will have fifty- 
five days to reply, decision on the company’s ap- 
plication is not expected before the late summer. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
May 16.—-The demand for lumber for the last 
week has held its own, with prices a shade better 
as a result of the continued demand. Yard de- 
mand continues to be the determining factor and 
requirements for building material are enabling 
sawmills and planers to operate full time, with 
their output only slightly below normal. There is 
little or no market for heavy dimension, and rail- 
roads are buying sparingly. The lower grades that 


were so much in demand several months ago are no ~ 


longer given preference, as most of the buying is 
by yards, which are experiencing a strong inquiry 
for better grades of flooring and siding. The re- 
quirements of the oil fields have shown no change. 
Aside from the demand from Mexico, the export in- 
quiry is very weak. 

The improvement in building activities is becom- 
ing evident thruout this entire section. At Mon- 
roe, La., the building campaign has resulted this 
spring in the construction of about one hundred 
small homes, representing an outlay of some 
$300,000. At Leesville the program calls for 
thirty houses and two 20-room hotels. Consider- 
able building is taking place at De Quincy, Jen- 
nings and Welsh. Lake Charles shows for the last 
week more building permits than for the last half 
of April. A number of frame residences were 
started this week and a $12,000 school for colored 
pupils. At the present rate the building permits 
for May will more than double those of April. i 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 16.—There is a good demand for material 
for house construction, but slight advances in some 
items are not sufficient materially to affect the 
manufacturing profits. Small dimension, siding 
and flooring are scarce and further advances in 
these items are expected if the demand continues. 
No large orders have been reported. 

The Mar del Norte, the first Spanish boat to 
dock at the Houston wharves, cleared last week 
with part cargo of lumber for Tampico, inaugurat- 
ing lumber shipments over the Houston wharves. 
Stock for the cargo was furnished by Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. and the South Texas Lumber Co., and 
it is reported that these companies have other ship- 
ments booked for movement thru this port. 

Building of small houses continues active, per- 
mits for the first half of May totaling $371,000. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 16.—There is a moderate volume of trade 
in Ontario, but it is quite spotty. Dealers who 
have deflated their prices report in a number of 
cases that they are sending out large amounts of 
material; others that business is quiet. The manu- 
facturing concerns are operating at only part capa- 
city. Wholesalers report unanimously that trade 
is very quiet, 

Most Ontario sawmills 
for the present season. They are working on a 
10-hour day. The wages of ordinary help have 
been cut 10 to 20 percent, but skilled employees 
have not had their pay reduced. 

There have been no sales of large cuts reported 
as yet. Manufacturers are still firm in their 
prices, but there is a considerable margin between 
what the manufacturer is quoting, and what the 
trade is prepared to pay. Under present condi- 


have begun operations 


tions wholesalers are not inclined to load up with 
large stocks. 

Henry B. Billingsley, Quebec, Que., accompanied 
by Mrs. Billingsley and their four sons will reside 
in future at Victoria, B. C. Mr. Billingsley’s 
health has made it necessary for him to make this 
change. He is a former director of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, and is widely known in 
the lumber industry of Canada. He was manager 
of the lumber and timber firm of J. Burstall & Co., 
and a partner in the company for several years. 

O. W. Edgecomb, Vancouver, B. C., representing 
the Vanderhoof Lumber Co. (Ltd.), is on a business 
trip to eastern Canada. His company is consider- 
ing the advisability of opening an eastern office. 

L. L. Brown, of Toronto, lumber commissioner 
for British Columbia, is about to start on a two 
months’ automobile tour of western Ontario. He 
will visit all the important towns and cities, and 
will call upon all the woodworking firms and re- 
tail lumber dealers in order to carry on propaganda 
work in the interest of British Columbia forest 
products. Subsequently, he intends to carry out a 
similar trip in the Maritime Provinces. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERS TO MEET 


Announcement is made that the spring meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held in Chicago at the Con- 
gress Hotel, May 23 to 26, inclusive. The 
meeting as a whole will consist vf discussions 
of various problems of interest to engineers, 
including machine shop practice, shop man- 
agement, railroads ete. There will also be sec- 
tional meetings, one of which will be devoted 
to forest products. This session will be held 
Thursday morning, May 26. It will be de- 
vote! mainly to discussions of problems hav- 
ing to do with pulp and paper, and the fea- 
ture will be a talk by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of 
New York, secretary of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association. It is also planned to make 
several excursions to nearby points of in- 
terest. One of these will be to the Cicero (IIl.) 
paper plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, at which time it is hoped to 
show the visitors how pulp is turned into pa- 
per. It is also planned to have some official of 
the Chicago Tribune, who is familiar with that 
publication’s paper making plants, tell how it 
solved the newsprint problem. Other exeur- 
sions are planned to include the MeCook Avia- 
tion Field on May 23, and the Rock Island 
Arsenal on May 27 and 28. It is also hoped 
to have a conference of students of the tech- 
nical schools of the central West, so that they 
may receive the benefit of the discussions that 
take place. On the committee which is making 
the arrangements are Thomas D, Perry, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., G. B. Shipley, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and C. E. Paul, of Chicago, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


~~ 





AFTER A careful inspection by engineers, the 
old, covered, wooden bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River at Northumberland, Pa., has been 
declared well fit for use, and repairs have been 
ordered instead of a new steel structure being 
built, as was talked of. It is said that the 
20 x 20 white pine stringers of the bridge, which 
was built before the Civil War, are as good 
today as when they were put in. During the 
Civil War this bridge was stuffed with hay, 
ready to be fired if the.Confederates were suc- 
cessful at Gettysburg. It is the only bridge 
remaining in Pennsylvania that has a path for 
the towing mules. 





NEW HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL 

WoopsvILLE, N. H., May 16.—The Acer Lumber 
Co., of Woodsville, has started up its new hard- 
wood flooring mill here and is turning out maple, 
birch, beech and oak flooring. Its equipment is 
driven by individual motors. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


HAzarD, Ky., May 17.—-Carr’s Fork Lumber Co. 
closed deal on large hardwood timber boundary 
along the headwaters of Buckhorn Creek, and will 
develop this fall, it is announced. At Hardburley 
the Lott’s Creek Lumber Co. has purchased hard- 
wood timber and will install mills. In the Big 


Cowan Creek section the Stacey Lumber Co. has 
also purchased hardwo 
in that section. 


od timber, some of the best 
Henry Davis and others purchased 
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timber boundaries on the headwaters of First Creek 
several miles from Hazard. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 14.—The Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co. has purchased 250,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber from the Burrard Lumber Co., now in 
liquidation, the transaction involving practically 
half a million dollars. The timber is located at 
Union Bay, Vancouver Island. The logs will be 
= at the company’s mill at Dollarton, Burrard 
nlet. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Vancouver, B. C., May 14.—G. F. Gyles, of Van- 
couver, resident manager of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., has been appointed receiver of the Forest Mills 
of British Columbia. The application was made at 
the request and upon the affidavit of Sir Edward 
Lionel Fletcher, London, who has been in British 
Columbia looking into the affairs of the company. 
It is proposed to arrange for a loan of $100,000 to 
tide things over until a scheme of reorganization 
can be arranged, and this could not be accomplished 
without a receiver. Sir Lionel’s holdings in stock 
—_ debentures aggregate nearly half a million 

ollars. 











SPOKANE, WASH., May 17.—The suit of the heirs 
of George Brisky against the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., for alleged damages arising out of the over- 
flowing of their property by reason of the company 
dam across the Wenatchee River was denied as.to 
damages by a jury in the federal court and Judge 
Rudkin denied the plea of plaintiffs for a perpetual 
injunction against the company. This is the fifth 
suit brought by the Brisky family, in two of which 
they were successful in securing damage awards. 
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A Good Tip 


For Buyers 


seeking a dependable supply 
and adequate facilities for 
handling rush orders, is to tie 
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Western White ine 


We specialize in the manufacture of 
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We are quoting $6 off list dated 
Oct. 28th, 1919 on all sizes, both 
round and split. Buy NOW ! 


E.T.Chapin Co., Spokane, Wash. 























Mexican Lumber Exportation Larger 


TAMPICO, MExIco, May 16.—Importations of lum- 
ber from the United States continue to be made on 
a larger scale than ever known before at this port. 
One company, the Reitan-Power Lumber Co., S. A., 
is now handling from two million to two ard a half 
million feet of lumber a month, the business of the 


company having doubled during a year. Accord- 
ing to T. S. Power, general manager of the com- 
pany, there is now on the way here for his com- 
pany, or being loaded for shipment in Texas City 
and Galveston, a total of 2,700,000 feet of lumber. 

The steamer Byrnhild has just unloaded 200,000 
feet of oil well rig timbers, material which has been 
much in demand of late. The Mar del Norte is on 
the sea with 1,000,000 feet from Gaiveston. The 
Lackawana is loading a like amount in Texas City, 
and the Patterson is loading 700,000 feet in Texas 
City, all destined for Tampico. Four shiploads of 
lumber are received monthly. 

The Reitan-Power company is planning further 
expansion, and within thirty days will have estab- 
lished another retail yard here. At present it has 
a retail yard on Calle Gloria and a big wholesale 
yard and sawmill on the Panuco River. Its sash 
and door mill and furniture factory, the largest in 
Tampico, is located at the retail yard on Calle 
Gloria. Work never stops in the yards, there be- 
ing crews on duty night and day. The Reitan- 
Power Lumber Co. grew out of the constructing 
sash and door factory in June, 1919. ‘The firm 
took its present name in April, 1920. The principal 
stockholders are Peter Reitan, president of the 
company, and T. S. Power, general manager. 


~~ ee 


Big Business in Jap Squares 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 14.—There is quite a 
rush to place orders for Japanese squares this week, 
as the Pacific Westbound Conference has decided to 
advance the freight rate from $10 to $12.50 after 
July 1, and for this reason the Nipponese buyers are 
busy placing orders and fixing space for delivery. 
The Japanese square business has been good for 
some months and some of the mills were forced to 
sublet their orders to Columbia River and Grays 
Harbor mills. Export lumber is quoted at $16.50 
base at the southern mills, while the British 
Columbia sawmill operator is forced to pay $15 
for his logs delivered at the mill. This makes it 
more profitable to buy on Columbia River and resell 
to Japan. 

The H. R. MacMillan Export Co. will ship 3,- 
500,000 feet of railway ties to Nuchang, China, on 
the Canadian Government merchant marine steamer 
Canadian Highlander on May 25th. The boat will 
take in addition 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 


nw 
Market Conditions in Europe 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 16.—Business in hard- 
wood lumber from the United States is very quiet 
at the moment in England, France and Belgium, 
according to W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess 
(Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., who has just returned to 
this city after an absence of several months spent 
abroad. Mr. Russe arrived in New York April 30 
on the Aquitania, and spent some time at New York, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis before coming home. 
He reports that his trip, from a pleasure stand- 
point, was a most profitable one. He could not 
speak quite so favorably from the standpoint of 
business but he was not disappointed on this score 
for the reason that he had a pretty general knowl- 
edge of conditions before sailing for England, and 
therefore expected comparatively little in the way 
of orders for lumber. Mr, Russe said: 


There is very little demand for hardwood lumber 
in any of the countries I visited. I do not expect 
that there will be immediate resumption of busi- 
ness as a result of the reparations problem being 
settled. There will be improvement from the mo- 
ment a settlement is effected, but there are other 
troubles than those involved in the reparations 
problem. This is particularly true of England, 
where the coal strike is still in progress and where 
it has continued without interruption ever since 
April 1. The United Kingdom is face to face with 
a very serious labor situation and the situation in 
France is not altogether favorable, from a labor 
standpoint. 

Belgium appears to be recovering from the after- 
math of the war more rapidly than any of the coun- 
tries I visited, but I do not think this would be 
true except for the labor disturbance in the United 
Kingdom. France is more dependent on the out- 
come of the reparations problem than any of the 
other countries. 

Stocks of American hardwoods in the hands of 
wholesalers are rather large in all of these coun- 
tries, but those in the hands of consumers are very 
light, just as is the case in the United States. The 


industrial situation has room for much improve- 


ment and it is doubtful if there will be much in- 
crease in buying on the part of consuming interests 
until there has been greater improvement than has 
yet manifested itself. The tendency is still to buy 
only for more immediate requirements. 

Very little of oak or other hardwoods is being 
imported from Japan and imports from America and 
all other sources are relatively light. 

Mr. Russe declined to express any opinion as to 
when a better foreign business may be expected 
in southern hardwoods beyond saying that this 
would depend largely on developments in connec- 
tion with the reparations question and the labor 
situation, especially in England. ‘‘One man’s guess 
would be just as good as another” was the succinct 
manner in which he commented on this phase. 


— 





Freight Rates to European Ports 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, quote 
the following rates on lumber and logs from North 
Atlantic to European ports, in cents per 100 pounds 
unless otherwise specified : 


Heavy Light 

lumber lumber Logs 
Liverpool ....... $ .60 $ .75 $ .65 
Manchester ..... -60 75 65 

RAS 50 -75 65 

GIASBOW. 60.5600 .60 75 65 
Sa 60 15 .65 
ica a S.e5%s siscare: « .60 75 * 65 
Avonmouth ..... 60 15 .65 
Lo 60 -75 65 
Cn nee 360 -75 65 
POD: iss. os ecek .60 75 65 
BREWOTD. .2.0 08% 50 .60 50 
Rotterdam ...... -50 0 50 
Amsterdam ..... .50@.53 .60@.63 .50@.53 
BRAMDUIE vo ccces 55 65 5 
SHEA. oe:0 0:5. 0.0:¢.9 55 65 .55 
TRAV EO 006 60.0049 40 .50 6.00* 
Bordeaux ....... 40 .50 6.00* 
Christiania ..... .65 .75 65 
Copenhagen ..... .65 By 4) .65 
Gothenburg ..... 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Stockholm ...... 1.25 1.50 1,25 
Marseilles ...... 1.00 1.10 1.00 
oO ee .90 1.00 90 
OE ons 6,00. 630-85 80 1.00 90 
Alexandria ...... 23.00 30.00* 
3) eee 3.00 30.00* 
Constantinople .. 23.00 30.00* 
Barcelona ....... 5.00 25.00¢ 
Balencia .......%. 25.00 25.007 
SRS rere 25.00 25.007 
WENO oc encore os 35.00 35.007 
| Te 25.00 25.00¢ 


* Per 2,240 pounds. 

+ Per 1,000 feet. 

Lunham & Moore each month issues a complete 
schedule of intended sailings of steamers for all 
parts of the world from the ports of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk and Savannah. This schedule is invalu- 
able to all having to do with ocean shipping, and 
lumbermen doing an export business should address 
to the company, at 27 Beaver Street, New York 
City, a request to be placed on its mailing list for 
this publication, which will be sent them free of 
charge. 


Orders Ready-Cut Houses for Tokio 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—Dr. Nagayoski Nagai, 
of Tokio, Japan, has placed orders with the 
Palmer Lumber Co., of Chehalis, Wash., for two 
ready-cut houses for shipment to Tokio, the orders 
following the arrival in Tokio of one house ordered 
some time ago by the same purchaser from the 
same manufacturer at a cost of $6,000. The new 
houses will cost complete, f.o.b. Chehalis, $7,000 
each. It is understood that they are for friends of 
Dr. Nagai who have been well impressed with the 
first house shipped. 


New Zealand Tariff May Favor Canada 


Vancouver, B. C., May 14.—Rt. Hon. BH. F. 
Massey, prime minister of New Zealand, during a 
brief visit to Victoria a few days ago stated that 
he was prepared to place a reciprocity law with 
Canada on the statute books of his country at once, 
if Canada were ready to ratify the agreement. 
Mr. Massey held that New Zealand needed lumber 
from British Columbia and that reciprocal trade 
would be of mutual benefit to the two dominions. 
He stated that owing to the difference in exchange, 
trade between New Zealand and the United States 
was restricted, and that for this reason Canada . 
was a particularly desirable source of imports for 
New -Zealand. Reciprocity, he believed, would 
strengthen interchange of commerce between the 
two countries on a permanent basis and lead to 
important expansion of the lumber business. 

According to Maj. R. E. Fisher, who spent a few 
days in Victoria in connection with the order for 
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8,000,000 feet of railway ties placed with British 
Columbia mills by the Egyptian State railways, 
there is a good prospect of building up a permanent 
market in Egypt for the products of this Province’s 
forests. Maj. Fisher has sent back to Egypt a 
complete set of photographs and samples showing 
the character and uses of British Columbia lumber 
under a variety of conditions. 


eS 


Baltimore March Movement Is Small 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 16.—The statement of for- 
wardings for March shows total declared value of 
shipments of lumber and logs was about equal to 
the exports for February. March, 1921, will go 
down in lumber history as one of the leanest 
months ever recorded. The report follows: 








MARCH 
7192 1—_~ -—1920—_—, 

Logs— Feet Value Feet Value 

Hardwood . 80,000 $31,554 41,000 $ 2,527 

Softwood ..... TOG: BOW «eenr oeteen 
Sawn timber, soft- 

i OR re tar etl 16,000 653 
Boards— 

We actartess 179,000 14,437 680,000 76,435 

: RS Peace ee 22, 1,39 

White pine .... 96,000 11,958 291,000 28,145 

re 45,000 6,255 109,000 20,145 

MED cisoecs'. atdden conens 26, ,34 

Hardwoods .... 57,000 6,423 247,000 39,687 
Other lumber... -ccsee TO 2Oe. cases 2,675 
POPMIPGLS ciccic seccs Ben. eves 3,806 
Tool handles.... ..... ee 8,806 
Pn BOE oo caw) eats GRO “csces teens 
Oo eee 12,000 2,850 9,405 2,000 
Ree eee On 4 weees>s reese 
Other Mfrs. wood ..... GEAES «cones 175,832 

TOES: .ccvces $134,109 $362,452 


Fir and Redwood Export Markets 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 13.—The export 
situation continues to be quiet. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. sold 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber during the week. Inquiries are not very 
numerous. 

The maritime strike has a tendency to make 
buyers cautious about ordering for export, with 
some uncertainty about ships arriving to load 
foreign cargoes. However, a good deal of the 
export business is done in foreign vessels, which 
are not affected by the strike. Shipping Board 
steamers, also, are used to quite an extent and 
these vessels will be dispatched as rapidly as 
crews can be obtained. A number of vessels are 
loading at Coast ports. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, reports some 
improvement in inquiries since the recent reduc- 
tion in price to $50 base at, mill was announced. 
An order for 1,000,000 feet of clear redwood has 
been taken for June delivery for the Australian 
market. The Shipping Board steamer West 
Amargo will take this cargo. There are some in- 
quiries from the west Coast of South America for 
redwood cross ties. 


Review of Vessel Market 


Steamer chartering slowed down perceptibly dur- 
ing the week, due to a decided falling off in the de- 
mand for transatlantic coal carriers, say Lunham 
& Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for May 14. At the moment there is a 
limited inquiry for coal boats to transatlantic and 
South American ports, a few grain freights, and.a 
few miscellaneous orders, such~as sugar, lumber, 
phosphate and sulphur. Ample tonnage is avail- 
able for current requirements, and rates are holding 
fairly steady in all trades. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, espec- 
ially in the offshore trades for which freights are 
exceedingly scarce. In the coastwise trades there 
is a moderate inquiry for carriers for lumber, ties, 
coal etc. to and from southern and eastern ports, 
but the prevailing rates are not attractive, and only 
a moderate amount of chartering results. 


Movement from South Is Brisk 

Mosite, Avta., May 16.—The BE. D. Flynn Ex- 
port Co., of Mobile, sold 3,200,000 feet of pine 
lumber to Cuban interests the latter part of last 
week, shipments to go forward at once, it has been 
announced. The Flynn company has chartered 
sailing vessels in which to make shipments. 
Cargoes will go from Mobile and St. Andrews and 
Jacksonville, Fla., as soon as vessels are ready to 
load. No figures are given out, but rumors in 
shipping circles are to the effect that the contract 
calls for $35, delivered at Cuban ports. 

Only recently the United Fruit Co. was reported 
to have purchased for shipment to Cuba 2,000,000 
feet of pine lumber from a Pascagoula (Miss.) mill 
company, thus making over 5,000,000 feet in two 
orders to go to Cuba within a period of less than a 
month. 

Exports from Mobile last week approximated 
2,000,000 feet of pine lumber, the French steamer 
Kurt Woermann, sailing Friday for Birkenhead, 
England, taking 1,207,000 feet, the American 








schooner Bluefields, sailing for Tuxpan, Mexico, 
the same day, having on board 103,349 feet of 
rough pitch pine lumber and 106,651 feet of 
dressed pine lumber and a schooner taking 500,000 
feet to Antilla, Cuban port. The American steamer 
Munisla sailed for Havana Saturday with 31,000 
feet of rough cypress lumber, among other cargo. 


Will Exhibit Pipe at Peru Centennial 

Tacoma, WASH.,.May 14.—An exhibition of the 
products of the Continental Pipe Manufacturing 
Co., of Tacoma, will be shown at the Centennial 
Exposition to be held this summer at Lima, Peru. 
The exhibit will be installed by W. J. P. Simpson, 
foreign manager for the company, and is expected 
to bring a great deal of South American business 
to the Tacoma concern. 

The exhibit will. show a section of creosoted 
flume over which a miniature waterfall will plunge 
into a stave tank. By an electric pump the water 
will be forced thru wood stave pipe back into the 
flume. A section of continuous wood stave pipe 
will also be a part of the exhibit. All material 
used in the exhibit will be taken directly from 
stock, according to Mr. Simpson. 








SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











Wage disputes, resulting in strikes and lockouts 
in the building trades, have prevented the progress 
in building operations that otherwise might rea- 
sonably have been expected, and until these are 
settled the demand for sash, doors and ‘interior 
finish necessarily will be limited. In some cities 
the workmen have accepted wage reductions and 
returned to work, but in Chicago and some other 
large cities the deadlock is still on, tho with some 
indications that it may soon be broken. 

There is a slight improvement in the demand for 
millwork and similar items in Columbus territory, 
due tothe fact that many building projects have 
reached a point where such stocks are necessary. 
Managers of Columbus plants are still figuring on 
a good many jobs, altho building projects are not 
quite as numerous as formerly. Prices are slightly 
firmer under the influence of a better demand. All 
of the mills are now working but little is ahead, 
and the future is very uncertain. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report a fair amount of business being done, 
but the volume is not big enough to be satisfactory, 
and much competition prevails. Almost all the 
work is placed only after a good deal of figuring, 
so that the margin of profit is much below what it 
formerly was. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash and door business 
is reported about holding its own, with the demand 
for goods on the increase and with the range of 
prices showing considerable firmness. In fact, the 
movement is far larger than had been expected, 
with the returns on the business done equally 
gratifying. The price reaction, it can be said, has 
not gone as far as was expected for a time, and 
in the opinion of the trade, the volume of business 
has now attained such proportions that the decline 
is definitely halted. Wants are taken care of 
promptly, the stocks in hand sufficing to meet 
current needs. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
appear to be going after business wherever they 
can find it, with the result that prices are low 
enough to suit the most exacting buyer. The 
demand for yard stock is said to be generally good 
and there has been some increase in the figuring 
on specials. There is a good movement of screens 
and screen doors. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
running about as they have been all spring, and 
there is no marked demand for ‘stock either from 
city or country. The labor situation is unfavor- 
able owing to the strike in the building trades. 
While contractors as a rule have all the men they 
need, the fact that a strike is on has held back 
the opening of a good many building operations. 

Interior finish mills at Duluth, Minn., report a 
decided picking up recently in the number of 
orders booked for materials. Two of the factories 
worked on full time last week, with a complete 
force, while others worked on a partial basis. A 
gratifying feature was, however, that more bills 
were figured on than at any previous time since 
the first of the year. 

Business is slack at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants, owing to the suspension 
of work on many buildings following the failure 
of the building mechanics to accept reduction in 
wages fixed by the arbitration board. Door fac- 
tories in the Bay counties section are operating as 
usual, although not up to capacity. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are operating at about fifty percent of capac- 
ity, with some Eastern orders for sash and doors 
still on file. The demand for sash and door cut 
stock is light. 
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lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade” | 

Shingles. Let us prove it. 








Straight or Mixed Cars. They Make 
: Lasting 
John D. Collins wniceBics. Friends. 
|_ Seattle, Wash Lumber Co. ‘a 














The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers | 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. | 

















C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building; 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert 
an advertisement in the ‘Wanted-Employment Col- 
umn,”’ these ads are read by men seeking \employees. 
Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 4381 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
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1237 N.W Bank Bldg.. 
RTLAND, 
= OREGON 





1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDC 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


( NO matter what you need 


in the line of building 
lumber we can supply you. 
And your customers will 
appreciate the quality of 
the lumber we manufac- 
ture. Why not try us on 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, Factory Lumber, 
Long Timbers, Box Shooks. 





4 





hes wf 





ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway ana “Javigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cy press Co. 


Sorrento, - - Louisiana 











Bue Oak FLOORING 











Dependable Paint 


is that which gives many years of 
service. It should be bought on 
this basis of service rather than 
the price per gallon. 


DIXON’S 


Silica-Graphite 
Paint 


has an enviable reputation for long service 
and satisfied users in all parts of the world 
and on all types of structures. 


Becauseof itspigment, flakesilica-graphite 
—combined by Nature - it is better enabled 
to withstand wear and deteriorating agents 
such as: dampness, acids, alkalies, etc. The 
vehicle is the best linseed oil obtainable. 

You will be interested in Booklet No. 
207-B and our new Color Chart. Write for 
them today. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
REE "Established 1827 ROG 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. _ Leachville—Leachville Lumber 
Co. sold to E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Adams-Bower Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Griffith Lumber Co. 

Huntington Park—Tate Lumber Co. purchased 
Park Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Durango—Durango Planing Mill 
& Lumber Co. changing name to Durango Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Alexander Lumber Co., 
moved from old location to corner of Drew and 
Lafayette streets. 

GEORGIA. Dalton—H. L. Brooker Lumber 
Co., changing name to Brooker & Richardson. 

INDIANA. Kouts—W. S. Bush sold to H. G. 
Spencer. 

Marengo—Rice-Fern Hub Co. to be moved to 
English, Ind., where citizens agreed to subscribe 
$35,000. 

IOWA. Inwood—Boehmke Lumber Co. sold to 
Loonan Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Burlingame—Burlingame Lumber 
Co. changing name to Forest Lumber Co. 

Severly—J. F. Hayes Lumber Co. succeeds 
Tolman & Mallinger. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—Cynthiana Planing 
Mills; Roscoe Dy ig — Will Rice sold holdings 
to J. 'T. Kenton; E. E. Clark will be active man- 
ager. 

Winchester—Allen & Grant succeed John 
Allen. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Barry & Bren- 
_— Coal Co. succeeded by B. M. Nowlen Lumber 

° 

MISSISSIPPI. Shubuta—Brownlee Lumber Co. 
moving plant to Medford, Ore. 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Alfred W. -Greer 
succeeded by A. W. Greer Lumber 3. omemaad 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,0 

Savannah— Savannah Lumber og changing 
name to Forest Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—Bayard Lumber Co. 
changing name to Forest Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Grantwood—Grantwood Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. succeeded by Grantwood Lum- 
ber Co.; William L. Holahan, owner. 

Manville—Gottlieb & Greasheimer succeeded 
by William Greasheimer. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby—H. S. Swan suc- 
ceeds Swan & Carlson. 


OHIO. Adena—E. M. Long & Sons purchased 
A. E. Stringer lumber yard. Will enlarge and 
improve. 

Cleveland—Harris Lumber Co. moving from 
414 to 592 The Arcade. 

OREGON. Medford—Brownlee Lumber Co., 
of Shubuta, Miss., moving to Medford where new 
plant has been erected to cut white pine and fir; 
capacity 150,000 feet in 8 hours. 

Silverton—Silver Falls Retail Lumber Yard 
moved from Hicks building to. North Water 
street where building has been remodeled. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Peckville—Roberts Lum- 
ber & Realty Co. corporation dissolved; suc- 
ceeded by Roberts Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Rayville—Schamehorn lum- 
ber interests purchased by Rayville Manufac- 
turing Co. recently incorporated; improvements 
planned. 

WISCONSIN. Cato—W. N. Killen succeeded 
by Thomas H. Hayden. 

Park Falls—Park Falls Builders’ Lumber & 
Supply Co. changing name to Price City Lumber 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Buyers’ Door & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.) new name of business for- 
merly conducted by Batts (Ltd.). 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. El Dorado—El Dorado Lumber 


- Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Covina—Covina Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

Kingsburg—Kingsburg Planing Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $65,000. 

Quincy—F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $750,000. ‘ 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Jefferson Park Millwork 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; office 5234 Mil- 
waukee Avenue. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Capital Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; coal and 
retail lumber. 

Indianapolis—F Duvall Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; patlding materials. 

KENTUCKY. Evarts—Myers Sergeant Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Lexington — Lexington Lumber ie * aaa 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $12, 

Owensboro—Hayden jEianing : Mill Oo. incor- 
porated; ree Me ed 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Maine Lumber 
Co., reemenicn J capital, $25,000. 










Revere—Rossetti Bros., incorporated; capital, 
~~? general contracting and building sup- 
plies. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Dixie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Joplin Universal Crate & 
Box Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Lenox Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

New York—Farragut Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lynchburg — Lynchburg 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000 


OHIO. Perrysburg— Charles L. Koch Co. 
changing name to Koch Lumber Co. and in- 
creasing capital from $22,500 to $60,000; pre- 
ferred stock increased from $45,000 to $85,500. 

Toledo—Gallant Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Hobart—Kiowa County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Tulsa—Tulsa Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated. 

OREGON. Marshfield — Port Orford Cedar 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
To manufacture cedar principally for battery 
separators; company has leased building in 
North Bend and is installing machinery. 

Molalla—Rock Creek Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Portland—White Cedar Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Tillamook City—Yellow Fir Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—Commercial Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Mabry ray la & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $18,000. 


VIRGINIA Norfolk—vVirginia Pile & Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kenmore — Kenmore Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Montesano—Schaefer Bros. Lumber & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; to manu- 
facture lumber, lath, shingles and ‘doors. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Ideal Lumber & Fuei 
Co., increasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Fall Creek—Fall Creek Home Building Associa- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Glenwood—United Motor Truck Body & Cab 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Haugen—Haugen Box & Crating Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Madison—White Pine ‘Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
filed articles of foreign corporation in Wisconsin; 
capital, $50,000 

Mosinee—Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $250,000. 

Oconomowoc — Oconomowoc Wooden Toy & 
Specialty Co., increasing capital to $80,000. 

Wausau—Flanner- -Steger Land & Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $250,000 to $800,000. 

Webster—Webster Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS—Conway—J. G. Cubage, formerly 
member of the faculty of the State Normal 
School, announces that he will open a lumber 
yard. Mr. Cubage operates a sawmill at Amity. 

Eldorado—Forrest City Box Co., recently be- 
gan. 

CALIFORNIA. Sawtelle—A. J. Stoner has 
opened the Sawtelle Lumber Co 

COLORADO. Salida—Ed. Van Camp recently 
began manufacturing boxes. 

FLORIDA. Brookville—C. M. Emerson & Co., 
recently began; planing mill. 

Moorehaven—Upchurch Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 

New Port Richey—Barnum Davis recently be- 
gan retail lumber business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Employers’ Building Ma- 
terial Co., recently began; 115 South Dearborn 
Street. 

INDIANA. St. Joe—Liberty Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

KENTUCKY Danville — Dink Wilkinson, of 
Liberty Lumber Co., Liberty, Ky., planning to 
establish branch at Danville. 

Hickman—Mill Shoals Cooperage Co., recently 
began; headquarters, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — National Lumber 
Co., recently began; retail. 

MICHIGAN. Calumet — Edward Ulseth will 
open lumber yard in Iron Mountain with son, 
Charles, in charge. 

Detroit—Ralph~ —_ Tillotson recently began; 
wholesale and commission lumber 

Northville—Northville Grain & Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 

MINNESOTA. Little Falls—W. E. Penfield, 
recently began; wholesale. 

St. Paul—Junge & Gray Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bigbee—Bigbee Lumber & 
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Mereantile Co., recently began; manufactures 
hardwood and yellow pine lumber. 

MISSOURI. Albany—Albany Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

MONTANA. Eureka—International Chemical 
Co., of Baltimore, established plant to manu- 
facture chemicals from sawmill waste; paper 
mill will be erected later. 

NEW YORK. Alden—Wesley Ranger (Inc.), 
of Attica, N. Y., has opened the former lumber 
vard of Seth B. Abbott, which was closed about 
a year ago. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—Snee & Sunday 
Co., building supplies, new concern. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Davis-Tucker Lum- 
per Co., recently began; wholesale. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Clarke Lumber 
Co., will open. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Crown—King & Parr Lum- 
ber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has.started a 
nardwood mill at Crown under supervision of 
\. K. Lusk. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Ideal Lumber Co., 
opening retail yard in east end of Hamilton; 
building lumber shed. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Knox Hardwood 
& Manufacturing Co. to build plant 30 by 60 feet; 
W. R. Lay, president and general manager. 

Louisa—Eastern Kentucky Lumber & Supply 
Co. erecting $10,000 building; C. L. Harkins on: 
of the principals. 

Louisville—Star Wood Products Co. 
warehouse additions to plant. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Ashburnham—Alfred H. 
Whitney Co. will erect a chair factory three 
stories in height, 40 by 120 feet 


NEBRASKA. Tilden — Max Lenser Lumber 
Co. purchased land for addition to lumber sheds 
and warehouse. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Aloha Lumber 
Co. will rebuild factory recently burned at Aloha 
in Aberdeen or Hoquiam; asks Chambers of 
Commerce for aid in securing site; B. J. Wooster, 
manager. 

Hoquiam—Schafer Bros., of Montesano, who 
recently acquired the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. 
and the Fir Products Co. mills in Hoquiam and 
Montesano, will build a sash and door factory 
probably at South Montesano. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Sprigg Lumber 
Co. will erect new plant. 
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ONTARIO Kingsville—Conklin Planing Mills 
preparing plans for new planing mill and office 
building to cost about $25,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—Home Lumber Co., 
badly damaged by fire. 


FLORIDA. Kissimmee—Fire destroyed smal! 
building used as record and storeroom, together 
with all the books and records of J. L. Philips & 
Co. and the Southern Lumber & Timber Co.; 
origin of fire unknown; loss small; building com- 
prised part of mill plant of J. L. Philips & Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Michel Lumber 
& Brick Co., loss by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—C. P. Chase 
Lumber Co., damaged by fire; loss, $100,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Christman Veneer & 
Lumber Co. and Steele & Hibbard Co., loss by 
fire, $1,300. 


OREGON. Skamakawa—cC. E. Putman shin- 
gle mill destroyed by fire; dry kiln and 2,000,000 
shingles saved; plant and machinery insured for 
$27,000; reported will not cover loss; plant will 
probably_be rebuilt. 

VERMONT. Greenfield—Sawmill of Gate:. & 
Morrill destroyed by fire with quantity of lumber. 

West Fairlee—Sibley Bros. sawmill and South- 
worth Co.'s mill burned; loss, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis — Chehalis Box, 
Basket & Veneer Co.’s factory burned; loss, $40,- 
000; partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—Charles Pride, F. 
J. Thrum and W. H. Bomier, operating wood- 
working and machine shops, sustained loss of 
$11,000 by fire. 

Spirit Falls—Nutter sawmill destroyed by fire; 
will be rebuilt. 

Merrill—Andrew Bjorkman, logging in upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, loss of $25,000 in pulp- 
wood and logs when booms broke loose and 
floated down the Menominee River. Booms con- 
tained 1,200,000 feet of logs and 2,000 cords of 
pulpwood. Estimated value, $65,000. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Fire 
caused a loss of $30,000 in shingle mill of Joseph 
Chew Lumber Co.; main building and ten ma- 
chines destroyed; will be rebuilt. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
lost large quantity of lumber and lath by fire 
at Le Forest, Ont., where the stock was being 
cut by Marshay Lumber Co.; loss, $230,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 
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RUFUS HUMPHREY VANSANT, of Ashland, 
Ky., died at his home there on Thursday, May 12, 
following a brief illness. As stated in the brief 
notice in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Mr. Vansant was one of the best 
known men in the hardwood lumber business 
with which he had been connected since 1886, 
and in the various associations connected with 
the industry in which he had always been an 
active worker. Mr. Vansant was a native of 
Kentucky, having been born in Morgan (now 
Elliott) County, Sept. 8, 1852. He first became 
interested in the lumber business while serving 
as clerk of the court of his county from 1880 to 
1886, during which period he purchased lumber 
from the forests along the Little Sandy River. 
With that beginning he soon became an exten- 
sive lumber dealer. He went to Ashland in 1894 
and there established the business which has 
grown into the present organization of Vansant, 
Kitchen & Co., one of the largest hardwood con- 
cerns in the South, of which he was president 
at the time of his death. He also organized the 
Ashland Hardwood Lumber Co., of which Harold 


THE LATE R. H. VANSANT 


Vansant, his eldest son, is president and man- 
ager. In the fali of 1920 he purchased the old 
Conasauga plant at Conasauga, Tenn., together 
with a large tract of timbér, and putting the 
plant into good condition, plac ed his sons, H. 
and R. C. Vansant in charge. He engaged in 
various other enterprises, particularly the organ- 
ization of the Merchants Bank & Trust Co., of 
Ashland, of which he was vice president when 
it was merged with the Ashland National Bank, 
and up to his death was a director in the latter. 
Politically, also, he was active, having been at 
one time chairman of the State, central and exec- 
utive committee of the Democratic party. 

In association work Mr. Vansant took a promi- 
nent part. He was one of the organizers of the 
old Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, later merged in the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and was 
president of that association in 1904. He was a 
director of the association for a number of years. 
He was also a Mason and a Knight Templar. 

Mr. Vansant was married in 1879 to Anna V. 
Hannah, who survives him with four children, 
Maxie, Harold, Campbell and Virginia. Two 
brothers also survive, Jonas, of Ashland, Ky, and 
John, of Elliott County. One sister, Mrs. J. Hall, 
lives in Huntington. 

The funeral, which was conducted by the 
Knights Templar, took place at the home in 
Ashland on Saturday, at 3:30. Rev. Paul Powell, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, officiating. 


FLORENCE BONNELL KAMM, wife of Jacob 
Gray Kamm, of the Forest Products Co., Port- 
land, Ore., died on May 12 after a long illness, 
aged 29. Mrs. Kamm is survived by her hus- 
band and two children, Carolyn, aged 3, and 
Kathryn, aged 1. She was a woman of great 
= charm and was widely known in Port- 
and. 


MARGARET SMITH BYERLY, wife of Oliver 
Byerly, of the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., 
and the Silver Lake Co., died at her home in 
Ostrander, Wash., on May 8 at the age of 78. 
Mrs. Byerly had lived in Ostrander since 1889. 
She leaves, besides her husband, six children, 
— grandchildren and five great-grand- 
c ren. 


JOHN EDWARD AXLEY, son of O. O. Axley, 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., died of pneumonia at the family home in 
Warren on May 8, aged 20 months. 





Douglas 


F-l-R 


is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growing 
in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a readyseller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Hemlock 
Western Pine 


SBR 
EFFICIENT ~~! 
: ce as 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 














We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE., U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. ROBLIN, Secretary & Sales Manager. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bldg, :- 
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More Profits 
For Dealers 


There’s an excellent 
opportunity for lumber 
dealers to increase their 
sales and profits by selling 
Pyro-Non Fire Retardent 
paints to builders this spring. 


Our paints are easy to 
sell because every property 
owner recognizes the wis- 
dom of protecting his build- 
ings against fire. Better let 
us tell you about the liberal 
offer we're making dealers 
on our 


DYRO-NeN 


TRADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


These paints do all that 
good paint should do and at 
the same time make wood 
fire resistant. | Pyro-Non 
paints are not to be confused 
with so-called “‘cold water” 
fire resistant paints or those 
that have to be heated be- 


fore application. 


Instead of depending 
upon coating the outside of 
the wood for its action, 
Pyro-Non contains chem- 
icals which permeate the 
wood—thereby rendering 
it incapable of transmitting 
flame. 


Write today for dealer’s 
proposition 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., - - New Orleans, La. 
Pyro-Non Products Co. ,440 New Guardian Bldg.,Cleveland,O. 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
K. M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, spent a few days of this 
week in Chicago, 


Harry K. Klopp, of the White Pine Sash & Door 
Co., Spokane, Wash., was a Chicago visitor the lat- 
ter part of last week. 


Max Miller, of the Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, 
Ark., was among the southern lumbermen in the 
city during the week. 


The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the recent removal of its offices 
to 1108 Hanna Building, Euclid Avenue at Four- 
teenth Street. 


Frank Gillette, representative in Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, 
Calif., spent a short time in Chicago last week on a 
business visit. 


Frank Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., and A. B. Burton, sales man- 
ager Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., were 
among northern lumbermen who transacted busi- 
ness in Chicago this week. 


E. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., is on an. eastern 
trip. Last week he addressed a special meeting 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Grand Rapids, Mich., his subject being red- 
wood shingles and other western products. 


Nick Wagner, sales manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., spent a short 
time in Chicago the latter part of last week con- 
ferring with C. E. Gillett and L. W. Tibbits, the 
company’s representatives in this territory. Mr. 
Wagner then left for a business trip to the East. 


Walter R. Fifer, of the Western Lumber Sales 
Co., Seattle, Wash., arrived in this city this week 
from Minneapolis, Minn., where he had spent sev- 
eral days-on business. While here Mr. Fifer was 
initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo at the 
concatenation held last Tuesday night at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and 
also was in attendance at the sessions of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


A. B. Morgan, Jr., who will have his head- 
quarters in Rochester, N. Y., will represent in 
western New York territory on and after June 1 
the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., dealer in wholesale lumber. Mr. Morgan is 
well known to the trade in that territory having 
traveled thru it for the last year for other interests 
and previous to that time he spent some time 
among the southern mills. Mr. Morgan will make 
his headquarters at 158 South Clinton Avenue. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
with headquarters at 1864 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, has just issued to its membership volume 
12 of its Consumers’ Register. This register is 
published quarterly and contains the lumber re- 
quirements per annum of several hundred selected 
factory consumers of hardwoods in the United 
States and Canada which have been freshly col- 
lected, revised and tabulated; and represents a 
total demand for over 1,000,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood. 


F, Richardson, of Memphis, Tenn., is now con- 
nected with the Cortez Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
wholesaler of northern and southern hardwoods, 
hemlock, pine, cypress, fir and western red cedar, 
having charge of its southern lumber sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Richardson has spent considerable time 
in connection with southern lumber operations, 
having been six years with the McLean Arkansas 
Lumber Co., of Little Rock, Ark., and also some 
time with the Brown-Hackney Co., and Grismore- 
Hyman Co., both of Memphis. 


J. H. Faust, Chicago manager Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Jackson, Miss., will leave Saturday, 
May 21, for Jackson, Miss., where he expects to 
remain for two months looking after the affairs of 
the company during the absence in Europe of his 
brother, C. L. Faust. The latter is district gov- 
ernor of the Rotary Clubs in the Jacksonville dis- 
trict and is going to Edinburgh, Scotland, to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the National Rotary 
Clubs. While on this trip he will take advantage 
of the opportunity offered to make an investigation 
of business conditions in Europe as affecting the 
export hardwood trade from this country.~ 


L. E. Clark, secretary Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago on Thursday of 
this week attending an important meeting of deal- 
ers. Mr. Clark is quite optimistic over the situa- 
tion and not at all discouraged by the slump into 


which business generally fell some time ago. He 
reports a very satisfactory revival of demand for 
his company’s product and is not at all in sym- 
pathy with the idea that there is no business to be 
had. He believes with a good many others that 
there is business but that it has to be sought and 
sought diligently. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been a decrease of 40 to 50 percent in 
the price of millwork products, Mr. Clark reports 
a satisfactory record in business volume fer his 
company during the present year. 


S. M. Eaton, general sales manager of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., MeNary, La., was in Chicag« 
this week looking after the details of opening a 
Chicago office for that company. The office of th: 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co, is located at 1120 Lumber- 
men’s Exchange Building and H. A. Hamlin has 
been employed to take charge of the office and 
represent the company in this territory. Mr. 
Hamlin formerly represented the George T. Mickle 
Lumber Co, in Detroit territory and has a wide 
acquaintance among large buyers of lumber thru- 
out the northern territory. In addition to being 
a high class salesman and a well posted lumberman 
Mr. Hamlin is an old newspaper man having been 
connected with the Daily States in New Orleans, 
La., and later with the Free Press in Detroit. 


ENGAGES IN COMMISSION BUSINESS 


St. Lours, Mo., May 16. 
—E. O. Beyers, who re- 
signed several months ago 
as secretary of the Lan- 
deck Lumber Co. of Mis- 
souri, has engaged in the 
commission lumber busi- 
ness for himself, with of- 
fices at Suite 1089 Arcade 
Building. He will special- 








E. 0. BEYERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Who engages in Commis- 
_ sion Business. 








ize on southern pine, 
altho he will have a few 
hardwood lumber connec- 
tions. Mr. Beyers has 
had a long experience in 
every branch of the lum- 
ber industry. He was in 
charge of the Landeck in- 











terests here for two years, 
and for twelve years previous was with the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. in various capacities. HB. 
Meyer, who also was with Landeck, will be asso- 
ciated with him. 


GIVES ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


What a lumberman can do for his community is 
well illustrated by what HE. S. Miner, of Bethany, 
Mo., president of the Miner & Frees Lumber Co., 
has done for his home town. While Mr. Miner’s 
civic activities have not been ostentatious, they 
have been effective ; and they have been prominent 
only because they have come into notice at some- 
what critical stages of the town’s progress. It 
appears that others in the community, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. J. G. Hinkle, of Bethany, have not shown 
the public spirit of Mr. Miner, whom the doctor 
makes the subject of an article in a recent issue of 
the Bethany Clipper. In his communication, which 
is headed “Big Men,”’ Dr. Hinkle says, in part: 


“That just what it takes to make a big man is a 
matter of opinion must be admitted. I claim that 
Ed Miner is one of the biggest men and will try 
to prove it. Mr. Miner came to this town . 
and established his business here when he hauled 
thirty carloads of lumber from Lamoni, Iowa, by 
wagon. He has been here thru all the development 
of the town of Bethany, and it was from Bethany 
that the chain of lumber yards was controlled, be- 
cause Bethany is Ed Miner’s home town. 

“Mr. Miner has been in advance of the average 
citizen by being in for any improvement that would 
help the country ; organizing banks in towns where 
they were needed and boosting the country in other 
ways. When it became necessary in recent years 
to form a building and loan association Ed Miner 
was ready to subscribe for stock, taking more than 
any other member of the organization and boosting 
until we now have the association actually building 
a house in Bethany. . 

“Mr.. Miner hae’ been honored by being in the 
past president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and by being conimander of the G. A. R. 
post ; but I doubt if all the foregoing achievements 
can compare with some of the other things Mr. 
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Miner has done for this town to show his true 
greatness. 

“When the Young Men’s Club was organized im- 
mediately after the late war, when the boys who 
were in it were ‘running in circles,’ Mr. Miner gave 
the club all his athletic equipment to use free; the 
club voting him honorary membership, he being the 
mnly man in Bethany so honored. Now Mr. Miller 
has made himself even more to be honored by pre- 
senting all of his athletic equipment, consisting of 
yrestling mat, trapeze, rings etc., which outside 
yf a couple of basket goals is all the athletic 
quipment our school gymnasium can boast of. 

“Mr. Miner told me that he was a member of a 
voys’ athletic club when he was a boy before enter- 
ing the Civil War: also afterward associating with 
them when the war was over; that he had always 
felt that boys should be encouraged.in all athletic 
sports, and that he enjoys seeing boys and girls 
play.” 

In the final paragraph of his letter Dr. Hinkle 
nakes an appeal to the citizens to “get behind our 
nigh school and grade down the hill to the north 
of the school house and make an athletic field, 
‘o complete the gift of Ed Miner by completely 
‘quipping our high school gymnasium.” 

The vice president and general manager of the 
Miner & Frees Lumber Co. is W. A. Miner, of 
Ridgeway, Mo., who succeeded in that position his 
ather, W. A..Miner, a brother to E. S. Miner, upon 
the death of the former several years ago. The 
‘ompany operates fourteen yards, all of them in 
Missouri, except one, which is at Leon, Iowa. The 
manager of the Bethany yard is G. C. Zingerle. The 
policy of the concern always has been the same 
at the branch yards as at Bethany: the aim being 
to contribute to the upbuilding of the communities 
and perform a real service to the people. 


DATE SET FOR GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The fifteenth annual golf tournament of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago will be held 
on Tuesday, June 21, at the Beverly Country Club, 
it was decided at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the association held last Tuesday at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

The entire day will be given over to play, and 
in the evening a dinner and entertainment will be 
provided at the Beverly Club House, followed by 
the award of prizes. 

The following committees 
Tuesday's meeting: a 

Arrangements—Frank H. Burnaby, chairman ; 
George J. Pope, E. A. Thornton and F. J. Burns. 

Handicaps—I. W. Lincoln, chairman; E. A. Lang 
and Charles M. Smalley. 

Prizes—James Miksak, William L. 
Sharp and Robert Cousin. 

dntertainment—Frank O’Dowd, chairman; L. E. 
Rollo and A. T,. Stewart. 


ENLARGES SALES ORGANIZATION 


The Hilgard Lumber Co., of this city, has during 
the last two weeks enlarged its sales organization 
considerably, by securing the services of four lum- 
bermen’ of long and successful experience. J. W. 
Faulkner, until recently the representative in this 
territory fort the Berry Lumber Co., of New York, 
has been appointed manager of the white pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard concern. He will make 
his headquarters in Chicago, but expects from here 
to cover the entire eastern territory. Besides 
handling all the different species of white pine, 
such as Idaho, western, Oregon and California 
white and California sugar pine, Mr. Faulkner will 
also have charge of the fir, spruce and red cedar 
specialty department. 

J. F. Womelsdorf, formerly Ohio representative 
of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
and the United States Lumber & Box Co., also of 
Portland, with headquarters in Cleveland, has be- 
come connected with the Hilgard Lumber Co., and 
henceforth will represent it in Ohio. Mr. Womels- 
dorf enjoys a wide acquaintance thruout the Ohio 
territory, having covered that State for several 
years. 

Herbert Moss, formerly manager of the office of 
the Vaughn Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan., which com- 
pany is under the same ownership as the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., has joined the latter concern and will 
cover the city of Chicago and assist in the distribu- 
tion of yard stock. Mr. Moss is a man of large 
experience in southern woods, and at one time was 
sales manager for the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., 
Manning, Tex. 

A fourth addition to the Hilgard sales staff is 
EP. G. Koza, who for eleven years was the Illinois 
representative of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., was more recently with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
who in his new connection will cover a part of 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. Mr. Koza is an old 
timer among road salesmen and has a host of 
friends among the trade thruout Illinois and parts 
of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

The Hilgard Lumber Co. is one of the foremost 
distributers of southern and western lumber 
products in this territory. It operates modern 
mills at Elmina, Oakhurst, Mayotown, Alto and 
Fletcher; Tex., and at Selma, Ala., and on the west 


were appointed at 


chairman ; 


Coast and in the Inland Empire has many valuable 
connections. 


COAST LUMBERMAN MOVES TO OHIO 


T. W. Van Swearingen, formerly special repre- 
sentative for Carstens & Earles (Inc.), Seattle, 
Wash., passed thru Chicago this week on his way 
to Akron, Ohio, where he henceforth will be located, 
having joined the sales organization of the Brown- 
Graves Co., manufacturer of sash, doors, moldings, 
mirrors and toilet cases. Mr. Van Swearingen has 
spent many years in the lumber business on the 
Coast, where he for some years was in business on 
his own account, wholesaling red cedar shingles. 


TO MANAGE TWO MICHIGAN MILLS 

MERRILL, Wis., May 17.—George N. Harder has 
tendered his resignation as president of the Rib 
Lake Lumber Co., with which he has been con- 
nected for ten years, to accept the position of gen- 
eral manager of the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, 
operating two sawmills at Wells, Mich., and own- 
ing extensive timber land in upper Michigan. Mr. 
Harder, who has been connected with the Central 
Leather Co., of New York, and its subsidiaries for 
the last nineteen years, will begin his new duties 
July 1 and will move his family to his home here 
immediately. Mr. Harder became sales manager 
of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. in November, 1911, 
later becoming director, and in 1918 was made its 
president. He has been connected with many asso- 
ciations, was president of the Northern Hardwood 


GEORGE N. HARDER, 
Who Will Assume New 


RIB LAKE, WIS. ; 


Duties July 1 


& Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association for two 
terms and was _ treasurer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. During the war he 
spent some time in Washington, acting with the 
Government as an expert, and he was instrumental 
in having the’ lumber industry retained on the 
essential list. 

The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees is in charge of 
the estate of the late Senator Isaac Stephenson 
and the company is operating two of the best 
equipped mills in northern Michigan, cutting 
70,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


en ese 


BOOM AT LAKE COMMUNITIES 


One feature of the market situation in the Chi- 
cago territory is the exceptionally brisk trade en- 
joyed by local wholesalers from the lake communi- 
ties within a radius of fifty to one hundred miles 
of Chicago. It appears that a large number of 
families have, on account of the high rents charged 
in Chicago, decided to give up their apartments 
for the summer and until fall live ‘next to nature” 
and commute to the city. Realtors report that 
there is a boom in the sale of property fronting on 
or near to the numerous lakes in this region, espe- 
cially in northern Illinois, and that an extraordi- 
narily large number of cottages are being built. 
The result is that much lumber is now moving to 
lake communities that ordinarily the lumber whole- 
saler rarely hears from. One large local whole- 
saler reports that he has during the last few weeks 
shipped twelve cars of lumber, six of them of 
Siding, to a little northern Lllinois lake town of 
only 400 population, which ordinarily does well 
if it buys two carloads a year. This wholesaler 
says that this demand for lumber for small cottage 
construction easily is the feature of the present 
business handled by his concern, at a time when 
city trade is more quiet than ever before in his 
memory, and when. the country trade with the 


exceptions referred to is decidedly spotted and 
not up to earlier expectations. Other local whole- 
salers catering largely to the country trade report 
finding a similar condition. 


AID IN SECURING EMPLOYEES 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, requests members to file 
with him all requests for salesmen, office help and 
other employees not connected with unions. Mr. 
Meffley states that the association has on file the 
“applications of several individuals desiring posi- 
tions, and that it is his aim to make the associa- 
tion a clearing house on all such matters. 


WHO HAS PAID HIGHEST FREIGHT? 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a story to the effect that on Nov. 23, 1921, the 
Metropolitan Lumber Co., of Chicago, had paid 
$908.66, plus $27.25 war tax, or a total of $935.91, 
in freight charges on a car of lumber shipped from 
LaGrande, Ore., to East St. Louis, Mo., on a 76- 
cent rate. In response to the accompanying re- 
quest to hear from lumbermen who had paid freight 
charges in excess of that amount the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week received the following data 
from E. L. Grant, president Kenosha Lumber Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. : 

On Nov. 10, 1920, the Kenosha Lumber Co. re- 
ceived at its yard P&R car No. 7097, containing 
41,335 feet of timber and joist shipped by the 
Glendale Lumber Co., Glendale, Ore. The freight 
expense bill was 118,140 pounds, rate 80 cents, and 
charges $945.12, plus war tax of $28.35, or a total 
of $973.47. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, vice president of Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, gives the following 
information of a freight payment which he thinks 
beats the record, altho it covers double and triple 
earloads. He says: 

“The facts are: We shipped on Feb. 10, 1921, 
over the Union Pacific from Washington State a 
double carload of material going to Charleston, 
W. Va., weighing 99,320 pounds. At a rate of 
$1.17 this would make thru charges of $1,162.04, 
plus war tax of $34.94, or a total of $1,196.98. 

“Going one better, we shipped on Feb. 8, 1921, 
a triple carload also going to Charleston, W. Va., 
containing 43,682 feet of lumber, weighing 132,480 
pounds. At a rate of $1.17 the total freight 
charges amounted to’ $1,550.02, plus war tax of 
$46.55, making total charges of $1,597.08.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear 
from any lumberman who has a bigger freight bill 
than this to report. 


STILL ANOTHER KEY RING FOUND 


A bunch of keys with a nonregistered AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN key ring, No. 1939, attached has been 
delivered to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the Post. 
Office Department, the finder evidently having put 
the keys into the nearest mail box. The owner can 
secure the keys upon identification. 


TAKES OVER CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


George B. McGill arrived during the last week 
from Portland, Ore., to take over the Chicago sales 
office of the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore. Mr. McGill fills the vacancy created thru the 
recent resignation of T. W. Lehman, who has 
entered the southern pine business. 

Mr. McGill is a native Chicagoan who went to 
the Coast ten years ago. For some years he gained 
practical mill experience with the Walville Lumber 
Co., Walville, Wash., and the Guerrier Lumber Co., 
Forest, Wash. He then went with Fred Cutler to 
Portland, and there joined him in the organization 
of the Cutler Lumber Co. Some time afterward the 
Guerrier Lumber Co. bought a mill at Oregon City, 
Ore., and Mr. McGill opened sales offices in Port- 
land for this company, handling the output of its 
two mills. Mr. McGill leaves this connection to 
take over the Chicago office of the Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co., which is a reorganization of the Saari- 
Tully Lumber Co. 

T. W. Lehman has opened sales offices at 1500 
Majestic Building for the E, G. Phinney Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., manufacturer of southern pine 
lumber, timbers, ties and piling. 


INTERESTING BOOK ON. VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturer of high grade engineering specialties, 
has just issued a unique booklet describing its 
“Ferrenewo” valves, which it terms a highly de- 
veloped composite of original Lunkenheimer valve 
construction principles and a successful accom- 
plishment in the skillful adaptation of a special 
ferrous material to smaller sizes of valve bodies. 
Copies of the booklet will be sent by the Lunken- 
heimer Co., on request. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








The movement of hardwood seems to be gradually increasing, selects and better selling more freely than other grades. 
pine has caused a recession of about $1 in hemlock. 


manufacturing points: 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The movement is fair, considering conditions. 





The following 


are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 


The competition of fir and southeri 
ears at 
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16/4  170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 75.00@80.00 ENp DRIED WHITE MApLE— 
ajar e oo | $4 OHS tS ae TN 
4/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 24.00@26.00 : f : k 
5/4 105.006110.00 85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 25.00@27.00 6/4 130.00@145.00 100.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 41.00@43.00 25.00@27.00 8/4  145.00@160.00 115.00@130.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 16.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 14: 
Week ending— May 14 May? | Week ending— May 14 May? | Week ending— May 14 May | Week ending ook 14 May? 
saat nxt% Bante, 2000 mo No. 2 common— 
Ms Xe i See A o 0.6 s 7 Rrcgie a eerelen A 
1x4 B&better ....$38.99 $31.00 | '*** Nod com 24.00 24/25 1x 4 D4s ... : 40.00 ll es aoe 63 
No. tcom.... Zi 24.95 No. 2 com 13.71 13.84 1x 5 Des . : 49% 50 46.00 ies Bes 20:50 
No. 2 com.... 14.83 15.04 No. 3 com 5.00... <=? oe £1.26 40.00 1x 6 D48 1..222111 17.85 © 16:50 
No. 3 com. & %x3% No. 1 com 22.12 26.00 4 8 De £3.50 . 85.00 aoe... 748 17.72 
ee See 6.16 6.00 No. 2 com 11.50 11.50 1x10 D4s . 49.50 ate 1x 8 shiplap ...... 16.36 16.00 
5/4x4 No. 1 com.... 33.00 .... 1x12 D48 . 50.75 53.00 1x10 D4 18.00 20.50 
5/4x3 B&btr. sap rift 63.56 Sie Partition 5/ /4Ax 5 ‘D4S 3 nial 51.00 1210 shi sia ao-os 
B&btr. ht. face 64.25 62.00 1x4 B&better 39.00 5/4x 6 D28 . 42.50... ini3 “B teens a 
No. 1 ht. face. Sack 52.00 No. 2 com.... 15.00 5/4x 8 D4S . Ra i 50.00 2 iw oe inoD reed 
I ar sas 45.00 No. 3 com.... 6.00 5/4x10 D4S .. ore 51.00 €/anid seek 33.00 ' 
~S eae ee Re ie, -~80.00 sid: 5/4x12 D48 ..... 2.00 58.00 | V5 phn lll Be sea 
, : ht. MRS gone res 126 Novelty— ng No. 1 common— 1x 8 S28 »: 
0. 2 com. . ee ‘ ¢ 39.25 ite. een $0.50 |. ae & Hae. : 
1x8 Bebir. sap fit 05.00 94.665 cg Pe ae: de aa oe) ee ee igi 
“C” sap rift... 51.73 tee No. 2com.... 16.77 16.18 a eee 30.50 ix 8 shiplap ...... 10:25 
No. 1 &btr. ht. ag fe ee «+ lana SiR <n: ema 30.00 en flee 9 ele 10.50 
Oe ae ree 2 Srna Ix § DAS. s so, 20.17 35.50 | 12 6 te {2 Das 1.) 
r. flat .. 39.65 5. i he Le ee 9.85 27.50 : aoe eve 
No. 1 com. flat 28.58 27.00 vie I osieathodier seal eactaa 1x 6 rough ......; Or RS bees er ee 
No. 2 com. flat 15.04 18.10 | %@6 Square edge— 9 DECODER oo is.cteeare 30.14 31.50 made | the 9.00 
No. 3 com. flat 6.25 ehiced Bé&btr ....... vrs 32.5) 1x 8 rough ....... 27:00 a sab cae ae payed 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 16.68 17.00 No. 1 com.... 21.5 ote. S660 WOR wipecsse 35.00 35.00 oY Sek cae arene 
gy tS rare 6.00 No. 2 com.. << ae 1x10 shiplap ak at 26.00 te$i yo gree 18.00 
Roofers Le: re SO MONK 8 cee wee 
Ceiling 1x6 No. 1 com.... 25.00. ..... 1x 6&up D2S8 ..... 26.83 27.50 Cypress Shingles 
1x4 B&better 86.71 29.50 No. 2 com.... 16.80 16.25 1x 6&up rough .... .... 25.00 4x18 prime ....... 3.80 
3 No. 1 com.... 30.00 eyes No. 3 com.... 8.50 9.00 S/45T2 DAB ows cas 37.00 Wek ‘ Pine Lath 
No. 2 com.... 14.8 16.50 1x8 No. 2 com.... 18.00 cove 6/4x12 D48 #203 ..5.. SOOO. 2° NPSL BESS. cee ees 2.90 2.86 
"i 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 



































—s = a aes City, ees ve eter ~ ae Sawn. sae City. 
bi . b q i 0. 
M ay May May M ray May May May May May May May May May May May May 
14 ? 14 7 i 7 14 ? 14 7 14 7 14 7 5 7 
Flooring ; Fencing, S1S 
1x3” B@ A .......! Woke tee cost sean’ SESS 7608 cece cess | NO 2 (ail lengths): 
Bebeiter.. 65.00 63.14 60.11 56.00 vee 58.63 59.00 > ie eee s... 10.19 11.33 16.00 11.75 14.25 13.25 10.89 10.85 
MOREL ccce Ee oe: meee 61.00 59.00 Sad’ 1x6 ecectosecsss SERE: 2EG8 17.50 15.35 15.25 17.00 14.51 14.68 
e cieceprants ace. Cee 41.00 42.00 44.25 46.50 eee No. = fall lengths) : 
Bich cic ean rea meee an pea 84.16 35.00 1S 7.99 8.36 ni diate 7.00 10.75 9.40 7.45 
Ba Bess. Rice ew eee cone ~ 4055 hae 1x6 tee e eee eeees 8.76 9.18 11.50 10.50 10.00 10.00 R59 9:25 
We... .:. gua ae 19.00 20.00 25.00 26.00 ea er ome 
PG . B&better.. 33.57 S00 38.97 39.41 40.00 39.50 34.43 33. Boards, S1S or $2S 
ee eeee 29.40 eee eee eee oe ee see 
ok. ; ae : sgt ere ee ' eR OS Ee oe meee ee 30.00 27.50 29.00 28.00 «adi 
No. 1 A 26.51 28.23 30.00 31.50 30.00 a das nips 1x8”, 14 and 16’ adat ‘atte ein doe alae a cca 22.75 
i ee aac aaeie 17.00 16.50 15.75 16.83 15.46 Other lengths. cooe 2195 23.50 31.64 29.00 30.50 22.35 
1x4” BG Babeiter.. 46.68 48.26 48.48 49.11 asec sae 0. ey COBEN 1x10”, 14 and 16° .... .... rete ae 23.10 
yh nee 55.22 5200 Rit sKbartee 52.00 53.00 Pet ee Other lengths. .... 24.28 éwalh. 32.00 31.50 23.32 
~% ene 39.14 45.37 Seer Deo ieee poe ae er 8 Sxie. We ae 16" oda Phe Poe, 34.25 35.50 33.11 
a Saas cece ees enigtae ker oe a ee 3050 ||. Other lengths. .... 29.70 en ae oe 33.57 
Ca ae Ae a POE ie pis Vachon .... 36.00 ewer aaa No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): , 
No. 2..... Riaeins male's ea eee 23.50 21.25 Sa eal 1x6. to 12” tage: uns an 
FG B&better.. 202% 30.17 31.87 80.46 81.50 31.00 0.14 30.14 hae haga ae a eT ee =t" 
Werte $121 3017 on 4 lagen ee sia apne Se corteesesees esa 57 5.00 18.55 16.75 16.50 15.54 
e ‘odie sh06 anit caae anit S| ee rea. 17.68 18.00 16.00 17.50 15.89 
‘ eae 9997 29°03 > es a noo aes 33°49 53°21 BEE "Seavske-céad soos | Wee 18.53 17.33 18.50 17.75 17.16 
| ae ee 25.28 24.73 28.56 26.70 27.50 27.75 Lao aa o, 3 (all lengths) 
| i 15.27 15.07 14.52 14. 60 15,50 15.75 15.46 15.04 1x6 to 12”.....,. <uwe saa 2. 5 2 75 
No. 8....; Lis aig 6.90 $50 8.25 ce et 2 eager acs oo oe 150 10.50 10.35 
TROT NOS TC ica “acc a 00 26.50 24.50 SAN ee cc cae 9.70 10.50 10.75 10.16 
POR BES os He ale) Werte 17.00 13.50 16.50 16.00 a Ge et Co. eer Ae 9.54 11.75 11.00 10.05 
NOK Bi. GS tse cae Juki ae 11.25 9.75 ee oases No. 4, all widths and 
é Fomgene ....<. Pics exe ovce eece ease 7. ‘9% 5.75 
eilin 
9g Shiplap 
x4” B&better ... 28.53 29.08 30.00 29.25 33.00 31.00 28.61 . Seo ’ 
No. 2......1. 24.00 25.92 .... 2475 2850 2700 .... Bien 5, Bae 1 8 OR nies) oa Sade ere 
5 9 Other Igts. 22.63 22.91 $2 A ateced 24.00 24.50 
ape i m 2; idee cots ar 15.00 chee. neh 17.50 16.50 as 1x10". 14 & 16° 
No. 2 eetagice 15.00 15.08 17.00 15.20 15.00 15.50 14.86 No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
Boney sats cess Souk sae 2s diate celeas sattes 93:6? 20.00.0450. 1 ee 16.79 15.76 16.75 16.75 cto,s ee 
%x4” Babetier Feo UR ace ae pce eee $2.50 30.75 31.50 26.25 SOO oi Sena dies 16.50 16.17 18.75 16.95 17.25 17.00 re 1802 
: ae s Rath OF eng hier tere 27.75 25.75 <o § She 1 Naw fail lengths): 
Ne. Bi ovas as: ay ceed oe pee wees IRGC 16.00 .... oo Seer <p 9.79 10.29 11.25 9.75 11.50 11.25 te 
1x10” Peau ¢ecues 10.06 8.86 10.50 10.00 11.50 10.50 Mee! 9.97 
Partition Grooved — 
1x4 & 6” B&better. ....  .... 36.29 32.50 35.25 34.50 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ .... S ode eats Faw .e es 26.50 
ey Se Pea Ba 29.00 28.00 30.75 29.50 Other Igts. 1... 24.50 eee. eat ack tases ---e 5068 
No. 2 Eee mae 20.00 .... 17.00 16.50 res ’ 
cee eos. ete 2555 See (2s. 11.50 12.00 me, ate i 
1x6” B&better 200 11220 iru! eee ote meee Tae: PEt galas Dimension, SIS1E 
eS ee eee Wes My ack of SECO Ded me ves osee «4981.25 | No. 1, Su 4%, 167 21.17 21:41 19.50 23.21 23.08 
ja Seo SE” pale eae rad eee ace cca Se - epee 19.91 20.57 samt lcd eat 18.50 20.98 20.75 
16’ “33° 22.01 22.00 20.50 .... 21.50 22.45 °22.29 
18 & 20’. 23.93 13.89 py ae 23.25 24.4% 24.35 
Bevel Siding 10’ to 20’ 23.87 24.29 Sakae a ie eaan eae 
%x6” B&better ... .... 29.28 =e) ee 26.00 25.00 23.04 23.00 2x 6”, 10’...... 17.56 17.32 tee 17.50 19.15 18.48 
Now Bei. .. 20.21 22.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 18.25 20.00 Lr 18.24 16.97 mone gees 18.50 18.21 17.62 
wa spin ca Ties 1500 |... — ppabhen a= fees 17.48 18.37 SM = aa 18.50 17.85 15.97 
a8” No. Bn... c cs saw bang beam mules 25.00 28.00 sar, ANoees 18 & 20’. 18.53 19.30 19.50 .... 18.75 19.50 19.00 
5 we ek Benge BE mee ap 11.75 15.00 Oe eran = to 20’ 18.82 18.40 wi ste: <ae6 20.00 «es ans 
2x 8°, 10" ...6. 19.25 21.38 agai Sane 22.22 21.39 
12’ Peay 20.52 20.06 eae ye 19.75 19.44 19.71 
Drop Siding 16’ 20.90 21.32 Pee AGi ha 20.39 20.48 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 28.07 28.28 35.75 29.00 28.50 28.75 29.42 18 & 20’. 23.07 21.73 Sa 5-2 21.75 23.50 22.27 
Wo. 1.... 28.08 24.87 27.50 26.00 25.75 25.23 25.29 10’ to 20’ 22.17 22.42 eawre ca 22.00 a ans 
No. 2.... 15.83 16.08 16.85 17.19 17.50 17.00 15.89 2x10”, 10° ..... 19.30 meres 17.00 22.16 19.70 
Moi ec eee, Ooece Kuoar wee Stee epee Mae l & io eae 20.67 20.48 sae al are 19.00 21.19 19.88 
18° ae ae 28.50 .... 22.50 0.78 18.98 
Finish 18 & 20’. SES: «anc. 22.00 23.50 21.82 
B&better rough: oxi2". 10’ to 20’ : ean deat res aul «a 
$x6. to 197 3...0.:. S05. Soe 36.75 35.02 vse Se00 sitet wean soared: “OO Lesa 17.00 : 
MBE io cose caw <a ic. 82.00 seek oe ON acs -- Er a 22.15 
NROe eo tauesse: 38.40 41.00 41.00 38.00 37.00 18 & 207) 3 1.00 24. 
oT RE ee 38.33 41.00 42.00 38.22 40.90 10° to 20° § -00 : 
1x5 and 10”...... 40.62 44.00 42.50 38.89 42.89 | 1 9 ox4” 10°... J sae ee 
Be ee es 41.33 aa ee ard Reece ee Geen | 8 ee 18.50 . 
1% x4 to 12”..... 47.33 hg Aaa Lill 49.00 cues 4098 a tee 17.50 . 
BAKO? ccc oes cnns ts Ten Ca Lill 46.00 aie OF ranse 18.25 
1% and 2x4 to 12” ae Cece Mawes 54.00 wiasd ate Ri Sig. 19.00 . 
6/4 & 8/4x6"..... Noe) Was Lees 84.00 Sa aoe Dak eee oe an 10, to 20 18.00 tees 
6/4 & 8/4x8"..... Sige wee. = 54.00 Ske Se ei aye Sees eo) 2x 6", 10° ..... 14.50 14.58 12.63 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ; : aan aa ; 51.00 SC etl 12” ..... wees es 15.00 14.26 12.66 
7 see e es “— a sa , ree 17.25 17.28 16.00 15.15 12.70 
B&better surfaced: 18 & 20’. 18.25 prey 16.25 15.50 14.00 
1x6, to 19. css Fer ae ee 37.25 41.50 - 37.50 35.00 ee ntee at 10’ to 20’ 16.25 pe 
Dee oes 38.41 37.44 sous : 38.38 40.48 SO 10 x 19.00 14.71 16.43 
1x6" Seca ee ce 40.69 39.31 45.00 44.00 35. 39.07 39.30 1S ge ree 17.00 15.58 14.90 
eRe Bikes os ra 45.00 45.50 a 39.74 37.73 16’ ..... 18.00 17.30 16.89 
ef CD are 43.15 41.89 49.00 50.00 2 45.05 43.89 18 & 20’. 17.75 17.50 19.50 
RRM eat ate 66 oes 43.65 43.25 epee. sees 3 44.45 46.67 17.25 sr 
1 x4, to 12”..... 49.08 44.67 48.25 44.75 52.79 53.65 18.25 7 
SSS ‘4 veces 42.00 a3 cece sens 15.50 5.7 ; 
ie Ee 46.25 46.50 19.50 .... 20.50 18.18 16.20 
Bee ths Os a‘ 47.25 49.00 18.00 21.75 21.25 17.00 16.89 
$/4x6° & 10°...... weg ccc ei jaated 53.50 46.75 eee 19.50 see ee 
eee ree 57.50 48.25 58.25 55.00 ae ee ae metas 15.66 16.38 
1%, & 2x4 to . BRO 5... wee 51.00 46.00 48.00 wees 44.14 eee 21.75 20.75 16.41 
154x4 to 12” 52.16 |... autec Saeey Sie eas seve) 400 ae 19.50 20.17 17.51 
6/4 & 8/4x6"..... aS Coe Seed 46.25 49.50 : i 22.75 18.50 18.93 18.20 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10” 50.00 53.50 eee sees eae ike 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.... 52.00 54.00 ves 8.00 9.67 
C surfaced: areas ol sit Tana pees: 
Be on jo, ae Ce eee ee Dae ota 33.00 30.34 2x4 to 12”... 10.34 
BEE eds 0 ckatia 27.25 35.00 Edam Mee She Seeees 33.50 28.42 
ea 29.52 35.00 ree: ae wees eae 85.80 35.00 Longleaf Timbers 
1x5 and 10”...... 29.48 36.91 ee he SE ee 38.00 36.98 | No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20 
TS Ae 36.50 37.4 43 Sens teers ea amon: 38.00 39.15 and under: 
DEE. 0 bc sess tee eee sees tees 45.50 see eeee NG ee ee deca tea ee 5 ae wiitey! Sette 2 ) t 89 
1%x4 to 12”..... 4140 °.... Steen ocak wee 48.00 sane | S008 sae Soe ee a eee Stee pee aan << peg by 
1% and 2x4 to 12” .... mike Sawe awed wleteé wows ore 460 ee Ts Sanaiee ae a a oe Chit 29.00 25.50 27.33 24.50 
7 EEE Eas Niet - chats e2be" ean «se SRS 25. 
“e Casing and Base BO sien wae cones hasten ates a eee Sends aad 32.00 
&better: 
Pe eee 48.80 47.32 ar aed 48.25 51.25 41.85 44.22 Shortleaf Timbers 
ooo eee 50.88 82.27 cuss” GUO 49.25 50.25 47:22 46.00 | No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
Gee cae tck caales ea, ncteee nae e ESe, 18.00 19.25 
Jambs BOF Si Aenee decd Peet: aks tide tema 21.75 20.25 
B&better: Se wewartewoues oy “ene oene atic 20.75 26.00 
1x4 and 6”....... et Pry 48.00 .... 
14, 1% & 2x4 & 6” a 54.00 58.75 62.00 52.94 Plaster Lath 
No. 1, %”, @°..-m- ees 4,00 3.75 3.77 3.52 3.11 3.08 
Fencing, $1S WD: S* Oo ace ee 2.50 2.28 2.05 2.05 129 1.42 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ oF rae eR eke Kee 24.50 23.28 Byrkit Lath 
Other Igts. 23.17 26.67 28.50 .... 32.00 30.25 22.55 20.92 | 4 and. 6’....... ... 10.84 10.39 ewes ti gane he ae 961 9.73 
1x6”, 16’ RSP S star “seek Spike 22.56: 23:76 | @ and 20°.......... Ss og Se swale an eaths éiuc ee ae 41.23 10.90 
@ther Igts. 23.27 21.08 23.50 30.60 30.75 30.25 23.03 21.70 12’ and longer..... Sees “ees Sonn tase veas aol 11.91 14.13 
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Alerandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexvandria : Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
May May May May May May May May May May May May May May May May 
14 Kf 14 7 14 5 14 7 1 7 c ot ns ri 14 7 14 7 
ar s 
S48, Sq.E&S 
(All 1x4 and 6°): Car Material Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 29.50 
B&better, 8’....... 22.00 .... | UP to 12”, 84 to 36 seco cece 34.50 
o. 1, 9 and 18’:.. 26.00 26.00 Stringers 
10 wand 20’, - es ots 90% hrt., piri & 8x16": saa ii 
ag nd ‘datondose? 1 se Ten? — BP ees Seay of. « = 
eles ncaa ee 25.00 20.00 ~~ 30 ro MD sssacexs <eate 42.00 37.05 
No. 2, Random.... eee 14.68 12.10 Caps 
Wo. 1, 2a”,. 20" & 
Car Decking MAGEE 2.5 ;0:0:64:6% woes ieee cee 28.00 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 Factory Flooring 
i , ee 24.00 BET CF ikoi50.0uins eee eeee cece 20.00 
The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
ComMON Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 
iM 8’ 10’ 12° 145416’ 18’ 20° 6° 8’ 12414" 36° 18420’ 
INO: 4; BP ccnccke $60.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 ae | Sar eae ner $55.00 $59.00 $62.00 65.00 $65.00 
20” cane 63.00 65.00 71.00 73.00 68.0 73.00 73.00 LS eee 45. 8.00 50.50 53.00 53.00 
| re 69.00 72.00 78.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 78.00 OB aia s.oacare cis scare 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
a a 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 BP TDs Biaoversss wb ssinis ciate 52.00 54.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
: | ee 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 i SRA 38.00 41.00 6.00 52.00 52.00 
— 7, sarees ged yd 744 eed aH end 68.00 CE eer 23.00 25.00 27.50 31.00 31.00 
o. 3, nce ee ° . ‘ x . 39.0 39.00 ” ” 
ee 31.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 39.50 39.50 peptic hoaagpleene igen -ecaama ciattaasdadl ds eeedaas 
| re 32.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, Enon 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
2° to ay a4 A bee io $29; 12", $30. ‘palin S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
said aah va OF TeeA wed, a Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ , add $3. $ ; 
Shiplap cat | B&M, 8! & agg $2. Snipe? & up, add § Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 36° 18’ 20’ S1p1nG, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
ee eae ae RE me RR al bi wk 
eB .6008 i y : i 3 32.50 ; 5 
2x 8... 25.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 33:50 33.59 | B&better ......... —. “ae hea se SE 
| re 26.00 30.00 34.00 34.00 32.00 33.00 35.50 35.50 ple ee SCS As 42.00 42.00 ‘ ae : 
REIS 8: 27.00 32.00 36.00 36.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 ARO SMO E ER oe Sano ‘ 
2x14..... 32.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 38.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. . Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 16.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 


Norfolk: 

















Cull and 
Epce RovucH— No. 2 and Better No. 3 Bor red heart 
ero re ee er $39.00 @ 43.00 $30.00 @32.00 $20.00@21.00 $16.00 @17.00 
er ee eee 46.00@50.00 35.00@38.00 21.00@22.00 wees cccccnns 
| ee hb SAGES Ew eews 49.00 @53.00 38.00@41.00 21.50@22.50 = nee eee cece 
ME aide 00a 9.45% s StS pane. RIE 52.00 @56.00 ACRE UD KhaiwGbeen ee. Vewnsvimnarenws 
RoueH 4/4— 

DE, Gerais syne Wate wise Ae w a teGwiew see 47.00 @50.00 33.00 @35.00 21.50 @22.50 17.00@18.00 
ES” CO saek ese sss eho eNOOwew 49.00 @52.00 35.00@37.00 23.00@24.00 18.00@19.00 
ERY Sisswssnneseewsaeeansabwes - 54.00@57.00 40.00 @42.00 24.00 @25.00 19.00 @20.00 

BakK STRIPS, — RNG 2 ais casanee $30.00 @32.00 BarRK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. —- 50@37.00 
Siete winceia 0,414 cereals 14.50@15.50 CuLL RED HEART.......-..2e22+-+ 13.00@14.00 
No. 2 & better 
atm, No. 1...... $ 5.25@ 5.75 ROOFERS, 6”...... $21.00@22.00 a: a ere S $50.00 @54.00 
re 2.75@ 3.25 RS 21.50 @22.50 Dosis a: keenr 52.00@56.00 
WacTory, 2”...... 23.00@26.00 WO casas 23.00 @24.00 : | ene 54.00 @58.00 
Re 21.00@24.00 be 24.00 @25.00 jk a ree 59.00 @63.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, 18x24 _— = MEGS sooth aise ewlesews WIPO = Se bawensNeee —nemabamesans 
BERR DS . cin40 0498 40 e5 See eeenee 42.50 @46.00 $33.00@36.00 $22.00 @ 24.00 
CBEILING, *,, Pe ee ee rT er ee 32.50@35.00 23.50@ 25.00 15.00@17.00 
SN DSHS EMS CEES PbS WER WS DOS SOMES 33.50@36.00 24.00@26.00 16.00@18.00 
PARTITION, BE sh aece ctu eeuarsauninssseeenewause 43.50 @47.00 34.00 @37.00 23.00 @25.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16.—The oe a are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended May 7 
13x1%” 3x2” 33x24” 36x14” 56x2” 
Clear quartered white............... $136.22 $140.00 $139.88 $109.54 $110.45 
CARB MUOPORTON MOR assncenwcwsesice 43640%. § Seeeee §  — eirlecmers 100.0 96.50 
Sap clear quartered white and red... ...... = = saaeee —_—_ @=—~S—«—w ann en 90.94 
Nelect quartered white @nd Yed...... sescss | i$$(cssess §§§ ##$$-wesese oo seevus 69.55 
PRAT DUBIN WAITER s6:6 0.0 0:0 00.0000 600000 97.60 104.75 97.53 75.10 75.27 
SRN SEED PUNE 5 655 st wo wis 60000, 6000  & ) re 89.40 66.90 69.32 
Selec! HlAiIN WHILE... cecccccecccscse SI86 “wuss 67.35 50.04 51.13 
ee LS Se eee eee ae 65.00 65.94 49.88 51.07 
Se er eee S500 Kiswsese 39.99 25.00 24.81 
BOs Pe OMI 5p oes esawsrahwiSeese-s¥ee65 § -Fwhewe 20 || nS eo ane Tr oe 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—The following are 


Portland, Ore., May 18.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


PE REE is hi pda occ dieetesed bone eee $71.00 
BE AEA 5 o0'0,6.6 4.66560 en eee care 60.00 
ceeerein -- 82.00 





Bevel siding, x5: ° 
x6. 


er ee ee 


2 
Common rough d imuien’ 
Box lumber, green.. 


air dried .... 
Logs, $20, $16 and $12. 





the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress today: 


RED CyPress— 4/4 5/486/4 8/4 
eee eer $105 $110 $120 
oS eee ear 9 100 100 

. SO ere 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 43 45 45 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 33 35 35 

YELLOW CyYPrEeSsS— 

SSO or me cen $95 $105 $110 
ot Se ee ee 7 79 82 
Pere oy ee 63 65 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37 41 44 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 29 32 32 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
May 7 and May 13, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Edge grain— 123 124 
a - 60.25 
B&better $50.50 
io : jd 9.2 
Mss, Se Oe EE ee 38.25 
Flat grain— 
— bs Reban aw eaieePenceas 39.00 32.50 
a wtlbreveyeRie.cie Buele cis eee 26.00 26.00 
No 3 bra elacgrerecetolete oelaciaepa ieee 16.50 19.00 
Celling and Partition 
we 5g” 4,” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
eee . -$32.00 $34.25 $35.25 $35.50 
1 re 30.25 2 25 26.50 25.00 
No. re sada 75 =e 18.00 
ag 
Bébetter wh ated 
Me eee eae aie fa GiasnaieSinlere mone seree $40.25 $39.00 
MINE, re erw hie iele bw ar Rerea eee 45.00 39.00 
DAMN Sas Kale asesmraienaewics 2.25 39.50 
Ee relate sno opr aca ps 0s8c6,,0ianes oy acesiw, blelens Ue 45.00 
1%, 1% and. 2x 4 to 8”...... 55.50 * 
1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”...... 62.75 ada 
Casing and Base 
SC Oe 6” TRO ROi sve io oer klnscdiele Cee $57.75 
Di BRL” WRG el a. sk i6c ica cceceee oes 59.75 
Fencing and Boards 
NOt. No. 2 No. 3 
ROR TORR: $21.00 $13.25 $ 9.00 
Me velcinry «alee wee aisle 22.00 17.25 9.50 
De apestnsGeenive staat 22.25 17.00 10.00 
aN cd auelereles healers suave 6 22.25 17.25 10.50 
Be” Sues cue eneeute 27.00 18.25 11.00 


Dimension, S&E 


No. 1 No. 2 
12,14416' 10,18420' 12,14416’ 10,18420’ 


$19.75 $20.50 2x 4” $17.00 $17.50 
17.25 19.00 2x 6” 16.50 16.50 
18.25 19.75 2x 8” 16.00 17.00 
20.50 21.00 2x10” 16.00 19.00 
22.25 23.00 2x12” 17.00 19.00 
S2S&CM—Shiplap 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

De in wpinla eae ioreixsisieae $26.50 $16.75 $10.75 

eer 27. 17.75 11.50 

BO ica Rie oe oi wiielee 28.00 17.00 11.50 

Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
eR ee eee re $ 4.50 $ 2.25 
Molding 
15" OG GRO? 660s ces vcceuass 80 percent off 
De) OHO TAPBSP oe os csvens «e.ee- 35 percent off 


* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK SOUTHERN HARDWOODS y = 
AND CED AR Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—The followin 
average —" Cincinnati base, quoted on ard: : ‘ 
Centralia, Wash., May 14.—The following | Woods today EVERY requirement of Pacific 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 8 Coast logging conditions is met 
cedar products for the week ending May 13: 4/4 5/4&6/4 4 through 
DOUGLAS FIR— QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS .........$155@160 $170@175 $180@185 WILLAMETTE LOGG 
Vertical Grain Flooring Selects ..... meet 115 ett 120 #100 25 L L ING 3 
No.2 No.8 No.2 No.$ No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 95@100 100@105 EQUIPMENT 
C¢Btr. CéBtr. O€Btr. C&éBtr. No. 2 com..... 45 55 65 70 70 75 
p> eee $53.00 $43.00 122 - 8 50 $46.50 Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 That’s why the heaviest stands of 
1x4”. ....°49.00 “43.00 14x4"... 53.50 45.50] oo serenep RED OAK— ieee tes the weak ween Gece 
1x6” -- 52.50 45.00 114x6”.. - 55.50 45.50 
ae ~-- 1150990 ...@... sie areas are being successfully harvested. 
oan an Grain Flooring 
on 00 1 3” 35.00 $29.00 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 oe 
P+ 00 $22 4 2° + 885.00 $28. No. 2com..... 40@ 45 ...@... If we can be of assistance in furnish- 
p> errr $e 21.00 14x4”... 35.00 29.00 7 fonds P e 
Seq"... 25.00 23.00 1%4x6”... 38.50 31.00 | PLaIn Ware anp Rep OakK— ‘ ing preliminary information, feel free 
Vertical Grain topping Pa cece * i = = a - nos to call upon us. 
1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12".......... $50.00 $40.00 e2e bo «(60 70 «6S@ 7 
1%,1% GU EE hive cecxegueses 52.00 42.00 30 35 35 40 40 50 
Finish, No. 2 aan and Better S2S or S4S 22@ 25 28@ 30 30@ 32 
= £ PLB ee Ce Pe ee EE $39.00 $33.00 Sound wormy. 40 42 43@ 45 48 50 
Mena a A odie h ae 40.00 34.00 3 
z 5, EN os rca ca hicnneee ers 41.00 35. POPLAR— ' 
ee i TELL 43.00 37.00] FAS |... -.-- 115@120 125@130 130@185 E Madeetaeg 
< 26, S, 16 ane 197.2... ccccste 42.00 36.00 a . selec 
= siteee Re ceneca seo edessiccas 43.00 37.00 No. 1 com..... 60@ 6 65@ 70 T0@ 75 LOGGING MACHINERY : 
21% OG Sab, © GNF. B8" ook cccccivs 50.00 44.00 Pa : a ee —— 88@ 40 43@ 48 45@ 50 Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
_ — 
Celling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition rhea” 165@170 175@185 180@190 
x4”....$20.00 $15.00 exer -..-$23.50 $18.50 mm... rds, 
+ by bred ps as bry d 13 to 17”... WSOGITS 0. Gace cocQ.ce 
Ce 4 ‘ eee y K 
1x4”...: 23.00 21.00 ‘1x6”.:.. 26.00 23.50 —o acini: ential anaiiiaies 
Orep Siding, Rustic  - f, Zama cescscosces 
x6”....$19.00 $16.50 1x6”.....$23.00 $20.50 | No. 2 com..... 13g be ae br og % 
x4” - 21.00 18.00 . 30.00 27.00 " 
Fir Battens BircH— 
Be wadinwe S <te | See Oe Gee ss $ .95 WE cadecuaes 115@120 125@130 135 ae 
Ce Qeetccucs ae ER Gicccwece 1.00 No. 1 com..... 65 70 70 75 80 
Lath No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 4 50 3=—550 
oe CCRT TCC $ 2.50 | BexcH— 
Common Boards and Shiplap We cetnewnus 90@ 95 100@110 105@115 
No.1 No.2 Noa 1 com..... 55 60 60@ 65 60@ 70 
‘ No. 2 com..... 35 40 -40@ 45 40 45 
x », 128 = a ‘ CHESTNUT— 
1x "toe WAS: ..20063 .. 115@120 125 130 130@135 
1x 8, eS otis cacao were cicds No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 75@ 80 
1x12, ee No. 3 com..... 23@ 28 32@ 35 
1438 and 10, 1%4x12”.. Sound wormy. 38@ 40 43@ 45 
seeee grote seeee WHITE ASH— 
138 aid id ee 110@120 135@145 
Common Planks and Small Timbers No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 75 80 
/ ee < ere err err re $18.00 $15.00 No. 2 com..... 32 35 42 45 
= 6, b S MUO ‘guansacvcesenaas Sao bey +4 Hickoar— 
3x10, 3x12, 4x12" C2 IIIIIIIII I. 20:00 17:00 og EE hee “ = ase 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” No. 2 com..... es 45 50@ 55 
“= af = Pe No.1 No.2 
com. com, | MaPLEe— 
2x3, 2x4”. $11. 50 $ “350 Ox14"... $15.00 $12.00 FAS... seen 95@100 110@115 120@125 
2x6, 2x8”. 11.00 8.00 2x16”.... 16.00 13.00 No. 1 com..... 50 55 a8 80 85 90 
#12 - ar 200 9.09 axis". -.. 18.00 15.00 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 4 46@ 45 50@ 55 
oo) ee 5 50 2x20”.... 20.00 7.00 " e ° 
WaLnNutT— > 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E DE isucwcces 240@250 £50@260 265@275 A Time Tested Logging Rope 
eee 10.50 7.50 18°...... 13.50 10.50] No. 1 com..... i354 160 sain 175@185 ; 
14’...... 11.50 8.50 24’...... 14.50 11.50 Ne. 3 €0@l.....< 60@ 65 85@ 70 T@ 75 The use of HERCULES (Red Strand) 
WW sais 12.50 9.50 382°...... 16.50 13.50] guy Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under Qtrd. red FAS. 100 105 110 periment, for it has been successfully 
poo fase N whe Fn Qtra. No, 1 com... 55 8 4 used for such work ever since logs have 
C . ° Cc . m. n re $ - oH 
6x6”.... 22.00 25.00 18x18”... 26.00 29.00 Plain red No.l com 43 ‘8 50 been handled with steam machinery. 
Tuto? ... = 00 26.00 20x20”... 27.50 30.50 as seeeeree. 13 
14x14” bo 3.50 26.50 22x22”... 29.50 32.50 LS Ee 65 Established 1857 
16x16” 25.00 27.00 24x24”... 32.00 35.00 -“ BAS ¢ —*  % 48 be 
Common Timbers, 12x12” ap No. 1 com. ~ e2 a Bua 
“eae aed lle 
0 50’. f A to 90’. 64, .00 | Corronwoo 
52 to 60’. 87:00 40.00 920100’ 73.00 76.00| mas Gewider 53 60 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
62 to 70’. 43.00 46.00 a.” lO 45 New York Chicago Denver Sam Francisco 
Rallroad Material No.2 com.......- 33 38 
Ge Wh NON ook oc ewes ecedewouseveec $18.00 
Oe WIM RUIN Goo cece cele cece eee ndued's 20.00 Boxboards— a 
7x9” ties, WRU Gabe eas Kec eeeaeecceun 19.00 13 to 17” niaeene 85 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— ae Se ” Hotel Tuller 600 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap Rooms 
No.1 No. WESTERN PINES oy 
com. com, 
a al CURMAERERECRAAORO Cee eeRweR $16.00 $13.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] DETROIT, MICH 6( 0) 
136” OSI aS Se NI MIE Re en. atte tH? ss Ore., May 18.—The following are the ; ‘ | Baths 
1x8810" 2221 TIIITIIITIDIDIEIIIED 18530 12'80 | f. 0. b. mill prices on western pine produc 
etek ays uses Wee eeeneeéa umes 6.00 13.00 No. 2 No. 3 ° 
TMG coos ah cceescodcwenns 16.00 13.00] ix 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........$28.00 $19.00 $2.50 up, Single 
; +] ~ ORE LR Pee eT ies 13 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 2: Keeeesee .08 20.00 $4 50 u D bl 
>< 1) | pee eee eee eo e a x Peeheeecs 5 '° 
1 &1ipx12 SPA ee ee 18.00 15.00 ntti amin ei: -00 24.50 a 
ME adcn VeKeesns ee Uecesacete q x x ° Peveceusee eee 50 ~ bi 
RED CEDAR— 1x10", 10 to 20°:- “++ 30-00 28.50 Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 
Common Boards and Shiplap 1x12", % = Oe ab eK 1: HB90 od Old Colony Club 
posed 1 Fat 2 Ss No. 4 are pr nena -+-- 81.00 24.00 Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
1x4”. oon $12.5 50 ‘, 8. 50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 lects in Detroit for) Motion Picture 3 Ass. 
1x6”..... 18.00 10.00 1x12”.... 14.50 11.50 das Bébetter “Oo oD it T wren? 
et seeee 14.00 % 00 =o 6& 8”, 10’ & longer. $87. G4 oa ee $71.00 Detroit Transportation Club. 
Flume Stock BE siete tas hendandteuie 00 80. Table D’Hete Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
wos - No.1 Set. Wy) Fy os hy | , SER 97.00 85. Business Men’s Lunch .75 
com. " com. com. x er, 
1x6”..... 18.00 23.00 1x10”.... 20.00 25.00 & longer ........ oe... 95.00 .00 78.00 Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 
1x8”..... 19.00 24.00 1x12”.... 20.00 25.00 | 8/4-and wider............ 97.00 92.00 
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Alewandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alevandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
May May May May May May May May May May May May May May May May 
14 7 14 - 14 7 14 7 14 14 7 14 7 14 7 
Car Sills 
Car Material 84S, Sq.E&S 
(All 1x4 and 6”): Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 29.50 
Bebetter, yh aa 22.00 98.66 Up to 12”, 84 to 36 os? Baw 34.50 
o 4, 9 und 38”:.. . 5 Stringers ; 
10 and 20’... 22.75 25.50 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16": 
16 “and vaiti- “*" sees 22.85 to 28’ Ae weret Brin ee RE AGT « decos Wiss E"e oA 37.33 87.58 
sues 25.00 20.00 ae 30 GOB 6540 6a-0 5. siete. ir oe meine steers ance eee 42.00 37.05 
No. 2, Senten. ewe 14.68 12.10 Caps 
No. 1, 14”, 20’ & 
Car Decking eee seue tone cbee 28.00 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 Factory Flooring 
ee ee 24.00 ge. ears eee eoee” evec 20.00 
The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RougH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° sete 26° 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12414° 16’ 184¢20° 
| ene $60.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 5.00 $68.00 $68.00 Oo, ee Din d.o ss oe puitare $55.00 $59.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
10”). sense 63.0 65.00 71.00 73.00 $8.00 73.00 73.00 ee BR - 45.00 48.00 50.50 53.00 53.00 
> 5 ee 69.00 72.00 78.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 78.00 5 _ Be BEARS Pee RE 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
No. Bx ees 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 Ua ie a ee ee 52.00 4.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
| ee 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 EOD. eisicese ters aere 38.00 41.00 46.00 52.00 52.00 
“ 3% spe teaine ee} ed at os oo ed eH re ee 23.00 25.00 27.50 31.00 31.00 
o. ips sens . ‘ * x 39. 39.00 ” ” 
"eee $150 3860 “SEES S550 S560 90.60: “30.60 |. 0. 4 @ Soot and longer, mised longtha, 6”, $04;-0°, $81. 
BPS ce 32.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
Ae hy C08 eda st, Hiei oe eu bor ti d, ada $2 S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
‘or or 28, a : a .50; for resawed, a ; ‘- “) i 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Flooring, %- or % inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2 Drop siding or partition, add $3. ‘ 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1i81bB— ; Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ a5? 16’ 18’ 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
Be GANG MENG FER HEED AEBS Shes AabeD sEbeR aa: io ae 
4 poaas ‘ y / ’ : 32.50 32.50 B&better $55.00 $55.00  E. $27.00 $27.00 
Be Ss axes 25.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 33.50 ee fh a eae if ‘00 . Norway. C&better... ; i 
2x10..... 26.00 30.00 34.00 34.00 82.00 © 33.00 35.80 «35.50 |) Sitetrettrrttttttt ee ee nee 
oe ae 27.00 32.00 36.00 36.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 a debe, SO ee f ‘ 
Bxi4..... 32.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 38.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. : Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
. 
tie Norfolk, Va., May 16.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been onnanes F. . b. The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
an 
Door, Rovax— No. 2 and Bett Ho. § ace 
Die thx aacus ks saan ceewaee $39.00@43.00 $30. 00@32. 00 $20. 60@21.00 $16.00@17.00 , sete ' 
ws a PE ee Me an ¥ +4 oo = a +4 or pogae: rtf tee e ee eeees Flooring 
BPM cewos nc gcnbedtedensesses3c- S.A scncanecenss “suapcemncass fe ,. 
Rove 4/4— mT Rake lan eed $06.50 * 
Beets Ses Soe ale cassia 47. 7-00@50.00 .00 33.00@35.00 21.50@22.50 17.00@18.00 eee a ys 49°25 
Be aba amt Nane Rs Avie nbn 6S er am 35.00@37.00 23.00@ 24.00 18.00@19.00 Sb beeebdagerpents: 38.75 38:25 
BEER ba: 00@57.00 40.00@42.00 24.00 @25.00 19.00@30.00 | mat grain f oh 
oo BUROSS Rane Meare 39.00 32.50 
Bark Strips, Nos.1 and 2.......... $30.00@32.00 Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. $83. 50@37.00 : ea 26.00 26.00 
BOK Ginishess coceseee 14.50@15.50 CULL RED MIOAEE «6.6 Fc 5000 cewees 3.00@14.00 Ne. J ieee cece cece ee eee eens 16.50 9.00 
La No. 1 5.25 §.75 R 6 $21.00@22.00 D4S, 6 50. joe e400 — = pone %” %” 
Sisiowed f i i Sh, CATO. " 54. 
pi No. Be he ' 2.75@ 3.25 nn ee -  E Boa. 50 Bocce ee 33 00 = 4 Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Wacrory, 2”...... 23.00 @26.00 ee 23.00 @24.00 RP 66.6% s0teae Somes. Sevier ++ -$32.00 $34.25 $35.25 $35.50 
Sizes, 2”........ 21.00@24.00 ae ccsGe 24.00@25.00 1 eee 39° '00@63. oo REY 30.25 26.25 26.50 25.00 
ate aobhaae page - Ne eases _ 16.75 — 18.00 
Finished Widths— ies. [| etter 0. 0. 4 
FLOORING, 12X2% and 3” rift............ceeeees OEE oc ttcccects .  geeekiebe eds Finish—Dressed % 
Be RA ass co 02 604000 obecicee eas 42.50 @46.00 _ 00@36.00 $22. ro Uy oe ” iy 
CHILING, %, So heh Rae Rep ic ehe fait asin cls, SERS 32.50@35.00 23.50 @ 25.00 15.00@17 4” ..... itt ttt eee e eens 39.00 
ER Rs ie 33.50@36.00 24.00 @26.00 16.00@18.00 Gand Bree cee eeeeeeeeeees 39.00 
SONI 55 6 sx. cu cesyeeocusincuues 43.50 @47.00 34.00 @37.00 23.00@25.00 | _5 and 10”............ pry 4 
; tx sk a ee Se -00 
1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”...... 6 se 
OAK FLOORING * Casing and Base 
h. 6 et -B BG cree cic ce ck eucewe $57.75 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for re ” 
oak flooring during 5 week ended May 7: ° 5 and 10 B&better Rete Babalaeweh mestoeay 59.75 
}$x114” }$x2” 3x2” 36x11" 36x2” Fencing and Boards 
Clear quartered white............... $136.22 $140.00 $139.88 $109.54 $110.45 No. 2 No. 8 
Der ORE PN coe scs ink Uae ee osteses, " 9 aesewioss- "  « wenibinle 100.00 96.50 $13.25 $ 9.00 
Sap clear quartered white and red Seeee  (”  e een 90.94 17.25 9.50 
er COED WTRED NE DOU cscs Sesdes i j.- senses =-.~ @awbles.  ~. depen 69.55 17.00 10.00 
Clear plain white...... 97.53 75.10 75.27 17.25 10.50 
a eater te eo hese a4 eae hte 18.25 11.00 
elect plain white. 0 1.13 
Select plain red... 65.94 49.88 51.07 i Dimension, S&E 
No. 1 common... 39.99 25.00 24.81 No. 1 No. 2 
ce ee Se Da ee ee Bee eee: areata 12,14416' 10,18&20’ 12,14416' 10,18420° 
$19.75 $20.50 2x 4” $17.00 $17.50 
17.25 19.00 2x 6” 16.50 16.50 
WEST COAST SPRUCE CYPRESS 23) Bkod Burd" too 100 
: a ee es 
. R x12” A x 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—The following are 
Portland, Ore., May 18.—The following are | the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for S2S&CM—Shiplap 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: cypress today: $16, ta gioas 
RAI boo asda since cwwiceen Louse $71.00 Rep CyPRESS— 5/446 /4 8/4 b dbs} 11.50 
oo gE) Sec i 60.00 Ear ee $110 1 i Me © gues PO ae seeees SEOU i 00 11.50 
Bevel siding, 2x6 ES ee Se ping ace ¥ tote 5s ne Ee 100 100 
sa DU Sadanitehiccnwesaesces 88.00 Bivic vane 65 70 Lath rae is 
peewee eee eerens eerecceees A No. 1 com. ran. widths 43 45 45 0. 0. 
Factory stock, i”. “4 —s pda Pian teases 25.00 No. 2 com. ran. widths 33 85 85 | %x14—4’ ........... co's veins RM, ONO $ 2.25 
ax to tm $288 | weciow Cxpmess— Molding 
3 5) pe a eee .. 35.00 SE eee i a:attae $95 $105 $110 1%" and and BANE? ¢..cccnvceenuan . 80 percent off 
Common rough dimension........ werebhe-se «. 20.00 eee eS IN 7 79 82 and lafger ....ccccccccuscrs On percent. of 
Box lu ee error err i Mee eos ee - 50 63 65 
SS ee ee Se eee 18.00 No. 1 com. ran. widths 37 41 44 * ~ @ Nos sales reported ; price brought forward. 
Logs, $20, $16 and $12. No. 2 com. ran. widths 29 32 82 ** None sold. 
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AND CEDAR Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 17.—The a are 8 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted 0: - : : 
Centralia, Wash. May 14.—The following | Woods today: VERY requirement of Pacific : 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and Coast logging conditions is met [ 
cedar products for the week ending May 13: 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 through 
DOUGLAS FIR— QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
FAS .......--$155@160 $170@175 $180@185 WILLAMETTE LOGGING 
Vertical Grain Flooring Selects ....... 110@115 115 120@125 : 
No.2 No.3 No.2 No.$ No.1 com..... 75@ 80 95 100@105 EQUIPMENT 
1x3” $08.00" $43.00" 1%4x3”. $50. 50 $40.50 s ~ ye ES 40 6 ag $0 as Th hy the heaviest ds 
eocee \e oun wormy.. 
1x4”. !212"49.00 °43.00 Bade - ae OP | Gesammnen Bee @ ee oo eS 
1x6”..... 52.50 45.00 1x6”... 55.50 45.60 | QUARTERED Rep OakK— a 4 
Slash Grain Flooring ras ages “aoa 83 tte sa q: a6 areas are being successfully harvest 5 
Me acas $24.00 $22.00 =a" « ee $29.00 , a S| eI 
1x4”... 5 5°23,00 | 21.00 ifser’: ’ No. 2com..... 40@ 45 ...@... .--@... If we can be of assistance in furnish- : 
1x6”..::: 25.00 23:00 1%x6”... 38:50 81.00 —_ WHITE AND = oo ae a: means ing preliminary information, feel free 
Vertical Grain one SAR as 4oa% to call upon us. 5 
14, 1% and 2x § to 12"......+... $50.00 $40.00 | Selects. -...- fats ons aan / 
1 NOME GEE 6 sa vvccisnsssess 52.00 42.00} no's com...|: 20@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 50 
ed No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S No. 3 com..... 22@ 25 28@ 30 380@ 32 { 
1x a CCREGEEAER Ce CAR CE RC RMT OCR ES - ee oye Sound wormy. 40@ 42 48@ 45 4 50 ; 
Bp eaai aes 35.00 — il 
Pe Pee BR rer eee eer eee 87. weeeeeeee 115@120 125@130 130@1385 f- 
» 2 %4x5, (>) Fs: grrr 42.00 36.00 pond & pga 80 85 85@ 90 90@ 9 4 
aii oda a Miwa Whe cic wore CMe: «eee 43.00 37.00 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 7T0@ 75 Pp 
2% OU Sek, SON BS" oe kk nkcevccs ce 80 44, i 4 =. ° eo 38@ 40 48@ 48 45@ 50 
an an 
Celling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition No. 1, 18023” 165@170 175@185 180@190 
x4”....$20.00 $15.00 x6. -.-.$23.50 $18.50 xboar 
~~ “Sheed 22.08 cas Rages bry ry +4 13 to 17”. S: ee eer ee 
rr . a eee - x 
x4”... . 23.00 21.00 1x6”... 26.00 23.50 vas sata <email aiiiaaiaan 
Orep Siding, Rustic -. - -.. |. Barecss:: waney 8 
x6”....$19.00 $16.50 1x6”. - -$28.00 $20.50 | NO: 2 Som. 40g & se Ss fas 
x4"-222°21.00 18.00 1x8". 22°: 0.00 schamanmnanes — . 
Fir Battens BircH— 
eee ee $ .75 240% es tthe $ .95 SE ofan ae tee 115@120 .125@130 135@140 
i Gw éa-cace 85 98” te Run ouans 1.00 No. 1 com..... 65 70 70 75 80@ 85 
Lath No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
OE; Or CRANE. 5 oo) 5 hee cae SU cess se $ 2.50 | Berco— 
Common Boards and Shiplap Ine weeewe -»-- 90@ 95 100@110 105@115 
No. 1 com..... 55 60 60 65 60 70 
No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 -40@ 45 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 
Co ee 115@120 125@130 130@135 
No. 1 com..... 55 60 70 75 15 80 
oO. 3 com..... 23@ 28 30@ 32 32 35 
Sound wormy. 388@ 40 42@ 44 438@ 45 
WHITE AsH— 
Common Planks and Small Timbers Rr enkee ss yee bit Be = as 
- Bo SD PCP aE ee ee or $18.00 $15.00 No. 2 com..... 32 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 
3x g = EO Sevceencecpen eas 17.50 14.50 
8x 8 PP Sec eubitoe ater as 19.00 16.00 | Hickory— 
8x10, 3x13, GN cacecdevevenduns 20.00 17.00 og ao? = —_ 
Common Weaseneton, S1S1E, 12” —i“£,:... ... :. 40@ 45 50@ 55 
= x4 ae No.1 No.2 
com. com, | MAaPLe— 
2x3, 2x4”. sil 50 $ ‘85 50 2x14”....$15.00 $12.00 BAS . ....v.00- 95@100 110@115 120@125 
2x6, 2x8”. 8.00 2x16".... 16.00 13.00 No. 1 com - 50@ 55 T@s80 85@ 90 
oe. oe ee ee ee ee 
ka . a x ad le e 
voce SU . WaLnuT— 
Cc Di lon, 2x4”, SiS1E DAB. .ecssser 240@250 250@.260 265@275 A T e Tested Logging Rope 
af: ve8s ob iy 4 = avéeue by = bey ae a i com ° a 7 = *< = « Th ‘ HERCULES Red S ) 
wal ais ¥ .e are ew 2% O 2 COM. ccc 6 e use 0 ‘Red Strand 
OP ess 12.50 9.50 82°:::..; 1650 18:50 Sie Wire Rope for logging & nek ea to 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under Qtrd. red FAS.... 100 105 110 periment, for it has been successfully 
— =o a moh 1 — Gtrd. No. 1com... 55 3 85 used for such work ever since logs have 
6x6”.... 22.00 25.00 18x18"... 26.00 29.60] PlainredNo.1com 48 ‘8 50 | } been handled with steam machinery. 
10x10” 23.00 26.00 20x20”... 27.50 30.50 ~~ a 13 
14x14”... 23.50 26.50 See cc SD «S00. WER cccaceve 65 Established 1857 
16x16”. 25.00 27.00 24x24”... 32.00 35.00 sap FAS — = MP 
Common Timbers, 12x12” ap No. t com e2 ~ L- 
84 to «. 4 25.00 28.00 72 to 80". 51.00 00 54.00 Sap No. 2 com.... 23 23 25 Me Taeckiy & Sons Rope Co, 
0 50’. s a to 90’. 6 e 
52 to 60°: 37.00 40:00 92 t0100° 73:00 76.00 | CO™ONWOOD— sé Po ST. LOUIS, MO. 
62 to 70’. 43.00 46.00 _—s oe 40 5 New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
Rallroad Material No.2 com......-. 38 38 , 
Ge Cli SOU ink aicee sec oadek eee asues $18.00 
GERY Cie, HRMS sho lode ee ok inven ene 20.00 Boxboards— Seapets. 
7x9” ties, PEC te rR OPE cs cKecene cenae 19.00 13 to 17” aw Raine 85 a 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— pilates 6 big Hotel Tuller = 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap Ss 
No.1 No. WESTERN PINES a Room 
om. com, 
EE. eins tien cece newesevudeuwes 16.00 $13.00 Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 6( 0) 
dion x cain. cain aekbitas aoa *tL00 “1-00 ; : DETROIT, MICH. | 
ehh oun 0A as $s shsatex ss tie Seer Shee) 5 COCs ee ee ee eee Baths 
1x8&10"". 222 :: vec aan Kamees RT 15.50 12:50 | f ©. b. mill prices on western pine products: ‘ 
_ eee eubens acl 16.00 13.00 No.2 WNo.$ $2 50 Si 
i He RCAMEE RE aS voledece Cer 16.00 18.00 1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°.....---$28.00 $19.00 ° up, ingle 
194 &116x8&10" ell...) 1750 14.50] 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20’........ 29.00 22.50 $4.50 Dou 
&1 Axi2” eedvnuicciasth pucks 8. 5.00 paneer 16’........ $1.00. 24.50 Up, ble 
rere CE Recon cbheVea Nee { . x ‘0 Pew eweseseccagcace 
RED CEDAR— 1x10", 19 to, 20" 4 =! 30.00 23.50 Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 
Common Boards and Shiplap 12 and 18’. *** 34:00 25:00 Old Colony Club 
Ho. 1 He. 8 No. 1 No. 8 x ¥ 
1x4” 712-50 § 9.50 1x10"....$14.00 $11.00 te IS ne: ta in Detrott for Motion Pictere Eakin’ Ass, 
Peers x10”... in t for s 
1x6”; .... 18: tips 50-4 Bébetter “O"  <D* 
te eee Te: ees SR Se 1x 4,6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. -$87.00 $82.00. $71.00 Detroit Transportation Club. 
we P pieme Stock ‘a ge, | 112 epreteeerrseeeeeeaaeey 11 97-00 92.00 80.00 Table D’Hete Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
4 el, ae e! a wecccceces A Business Men’s Lunch . 
com. - | 5/4 &6/4x 4” & wider, 10° — of 
1s6".:. .». 18.00 23.00 1x10”.... 20.00 .00 ccoccescesccs SCO 9008 T8060 Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men's Grille 
1x8”..... 19.00 24.00 1x12”.... 20.00 25.001 8/4-and Tides. Seccctesccse Cte Gee OW 
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Here’s our 











Wey. go Got Mechanically 
wi a Burner Improved 

wg tigg Hoven AIR-COOLED BURNER 
One for Less 


Money in 
Seattle 


? 





ial moe 


This Smokeless -~, Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 
MAsionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
} Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works era B25 op? 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., ‘New Westminster, B.C. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
eoweenee sone Sw eee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {NOO80F FoRGiNGs, Daily tac- 








eee 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





é 


welcome this system that 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


ie Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basi¢ principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of eost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries This idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5'4 x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Seattle, Wash., May 17.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4 No. 2 clear V. G..... $51.00 $46.00 $47.00 
BAL INO.) 90s Wao kK OS 25.50 16.00 23.00 
ix4 No. 2 & better §.G 21.00 16.00 19.00 
i.e a ee : Sere 17.00 SOO. esas 
1x6 No. 2 & better S. G DEO sets. haus 
1x6 No. 3 Chis pe wantes 30.00 7 ee ee 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear....... 62.00 Cee Ss we 
Finish 
ge | gE eee eee SA00 45:00 ~-S..0 
Casing and base........s. 58.00 48.00 ..... 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 & better ..... 22.00 18.00 20.00 
PROS ih als orp ints 5.2 05:5 ve 20700 -“Raeee . 6s-s-0:0 
1x4 No. 2 & better 22.50 TBO.” os ccs 
OS okie cw 5059's 6.0s0.0 Re. . ivan WO ee es 
Drop — 
1x6 No. 2 & better ...... 1.00 19.50 21.00 
WS Ae eeees vere set i ae ea 
Boards and Shiplap 
a .. and Dias! sles ete ie Bh 4.50 10.50 11.50 
DRE GR ah Bo EN Rc? SEO. BBO  opse>y 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
SEO”; 12 -ONG Te a oc 6s ars 12.50 9.50 10.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... 19.00 13.50 15.50 
8x18", 12 to 16’ S48...,... 2600- FEO acces 
Timbers 32’ and Under 
gp. See Seno 23:00 18:00 ..... 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 18.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” Lng ae peeneane +++ $52.00 
9 : B ng hens ans aaames seeneeen's ove 
ssa SUbgib ie MIAb ohio a Slain sik 6 aie 20.00 
1x8 R ust" ‘No. 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
NO. 8 CIOAP..ccccccccece eee 25.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” se. 4 clear and better.........cccesees 21.00 
OO NEE OELTTLS wealenen oceses Aan 
1x6” No. 3 clear and better........ praeepeee 24.00 
a eras ones Wetsiasacecce SE 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better..........+eee0. koma 50.00 
Celling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better........... cocew S000 
ee SO SSE or 14.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and ee ere 2] 
No. 8 COAL... cc'cccccccccccces add secede 


Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” a 2 clear and better.. 






No. 3 cléar..... badebinenW6.06.56 X00 e0ne's 
Miscellaneous items 

Dimension, Cr. ~ eer nieipees ae 
Boards, off Rail B list........ccccscccesees 6.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 5.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail O fet :..:. 5.00 

Logs i 

Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


Lat 
Fir, per thousand, $5. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 14.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f. o. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Pxtra stars, 6-2......... $1.75@1.80 $2.20@2.25 
Bxtra stars, 5-2......... 1.95@2.00 2.40@2.45 
ee eh, r 3.00 
ve ie 2 err 2.90@3.00 ee 
ols | err eerie sary 4 ee Se 
Perfections .-...ccccecce 3.75 @3.80 
STANDARD STOCK, First GRADES 
Extra stars, 6-2......... $1.70 $2.15 
kira etars, G2. ....0060 1.90@1.95 2.35@2.40 
EMEA CACORE 20.0550 0'0.0 sss 2.30@2.85  2.85@2.90 
a ie ees 2.75@2.85  3.45@3.55 
PE 05 5 9. 0is:6-0,0;6:4:0-0'6 0G 2.70 wes 
Perfections:....cccceccer 3.60 @3.65 
STANDARD Stock, SECOND GRADES 

Common stars, 6-2...... $ .55 $ 7 
Common stars, Seer .65 
Common clears ......... 1.00 + - a et 50 
Common eurekas ........ 1.25 
Common perfections - 1.60 iso 

BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 

(United States Exchange) 
RE. ss a6 9 setae Seem $3.20@3.45 $3.70@3.90 
er i ein 3.10@3.45 Re Ee 
Perfections ;:...sccve%ees 3.90 @3.95 eek P 
Ke. Ol 105s harese ee 1.40@1.50 1.70@1.80 
EX CUTOKRS ... Raced sc oe 1.45@1.65 2.00@2.25 
XX perfections .......-. 1.45@1.65 2.00 @2.25 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 18.—There has been no report- 
able change in the northern pine market during 
the week. The strike at the sash and door plants 
is still in effect, and this causes the particular 
dullness of the local market. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—Yard trade con- 
tinues to be spotted and factory buying weak. 
However, there is a gradual increase in whole- 
sale trade. In and around the Twin Cities there 
has been some unusual call for pine from sources 
that usually take western lumber, but have been 
caught short and had to buy quickly. The strike 
in the building trades has not hampered mate- 
rially any work under way, but it has had a 
tendency to steady and, owing to broken stocks, 
in some part of the list there is a firming up. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 17.—Demand is 
spasmodic, but on the whole sales are taking 
more stock than at any other time this spring. 
Building stock, such as dressing lumber, is re- 
ceiving the bulk of attention, a _ resultant 
strengthening of prices on the intermediate and 
better grades being reported. The lower grades 
are more plentiful and, not being strong sellers, 
are showing some weakness. With labor condi- 
tions in an unsettled state dealers do not look 
for much improvement in trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—The northern pine 
trade is not large, but some improvement is 
shown in the call for building grades, which are 
holding fairly. steady in price, tho a good deal 
of lumber is being carried by some wholesale 
yards. Assortments will be rather better from 
now on. There is scarcely any demand as yet for 
box lumber and unless early improvement takes 
place a revision of prices seems likely. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—There is more inquiry 
for dimension, but demand is not improved. The 
building strike continues. Dimension is held 
pretty firmly now at $45 base: 9-inch, $46; 10- 
inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Some mills are running 
part time. Random prices are very unstable, 
demand is only fair and supply is fairly heavy. 
Random prices current, the lower being Provin- 
cial: 2x3 to 2x7, $34 to $36; 2x8, $39 to $40; 
2x10, $43 to $45; 2x12, $44 to $46. Some scant- 
ling has sold for as little as $33. Board demand 
remains dull. Random covering boards sell at 
$35 to $37.. Matched are very dull; they sell 
generally at $41. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—The chief trade in 
spruce in this market ordinarily is in crating 
lumber,. but few industrial plants now need 
stock. There seems to be little expectation of 
early improvement in this line, tho everybody 
looks for increased trade this fall. Prices on 
spruce are lower than a while ago, but retailers 
are still looking for reductions. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—Producers are 
enjoying a fair amount of trade in poles, and 
post business is not so bad, tho considerably less 
than normal for the time of year. There has 
been little doing in the tie market, but it has 
shown some activity in the last few days. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 18.—Business in this territory 
remains slow on account of the inactivity of in- 
dustrial consumers and the practically complete 
stoppage of big construction jobs in the city. 
Prices in the meanwhile are unchanged from 
previously reported levels, with uppers very 
strong on account of their scarcity. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—Wholesalers gen- 
erally are not taking new business to any 
amount. The sash and door trade is taking a 
little stock, but far from normal amounts, but 
the box trade and other lines are inactive. 
Lower prices on some lines do not seem to have 
brought any increase in sales. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—There is some buying 
by railroads of immediate requirements in car 
oak and timbers. The furniture trade is send- 
ing out some inquiries for oak. The box trade 
is very quiet, with but little buying of gum or 
other woods. There is a shortage of FAS oak, 
and this caused an advance. There is a shortage 
in other items, which more than demand is 


strengthening the market. 
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Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—The hardwood 
market is getting back to the condition of last 
winter, where wide spreads in prices were the 
usual thing. Because of the shortage of many 
items of FAS stock prices are moving upward. 
Practically all better grade items are firmer, 
but most common items are weaker. There is 
a great deal of inquiry. About the best most 
of them get is an offer of something else. This 
is particularly true where oak is wanted. Cot- 
tonwood, red and sap gum, quartered oak and 


poplar are generally weaker. Thick ash and 
hickory are stronger, the demand for the latter 
being stronger as the motor trade widens out. 


New Orleans, La., May 16.—Demand is slowly 
gaining and prices on active items are stiffening. 
Available mill supplies of seasoned stock are 
very light in some grades. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—Business in hardwoods 
continues to improve gradually. In the house 
finish line there is very little business, but de- 
mand from manufacturing consumers, consist- 
ing of about 80 to 90 percent of the trade, does 
show a gradual growth. The improvement is 
chiefly from the furniture people, hardwood 
yards and machinery makers. Prices are as 
before and firm: Inch, FAS, quartered white 
oak, $155 to $170; plain white oak, $105 to $120; 
white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, $105 to $115; 
beech, $90 to $100; red birch, $140 to $150; birch, 
sap, $120 to $130; maple, $100 to $110. 


Baltimore, Md., May 16.—The hardwood move- 
ment is not large. Holding down to immediate 
wants remains the trade’s policy. That stocks 
have run quite low is not to be ignored, 
and the possibility of an actual scarcity prompt 
the placing of orders on a somewhat larger 
scale. Exports remain very quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—Prices on firsts and 
seconds in various hardwoods have strengthened 
with a gradual curtailment of the stocks which 
have been hanging over the market. The strong- 
est wood is plain oak. ‘A little more inquiry is 
being received, but demand lacks snap. Most 
buying is of small lots. 


Columbus, Ohlo, May 16.—Buying on the part 
of furniture and piano factories has started. Box 
factories are also buying low grade poplar and 
basswood. Automobile and vehicle concerns are 
buying to a larger extent. Retailers are replac- 
ing broken stocks. High grade stocks are grow- 
ing scarcer. Production in certain sections is 
curtailed by wet weather. Prices are rather 
firm at former levels. Oak prices at the Ohio 
River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS Com. Com. Com. 
Quartered..... $150 $85 $55 awe 
WON 65 be ceeds 110 52 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—Orders are coming 
in with fair regularity, but are generally for 
small lots. Auto manufacturers are in the 
market with fair inquiries. Stocks are low. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—Some backwardness 
continues to be shown by hemlock and the build- 
ing trade is not making much gain. The buying 
is almost entirely confined to small lots, with 
the retailers afraid of freight rate revision 
bringing lower prices before the year closes. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 17.—Increased 
demand and decreased supply at both wholesale 
yards and mills has resulted in an advance of 
several dollars on lengths sixteen feet and over. 
With southern pine and fir on the upward trend, 
dealers expect hemlock to soon come into its 
own. Much new building is being done, while 
a large amount is being held up pending an ad- 
justment of wages. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—Building is poor and 
the competition of roofers aetive. Choice eastern 
clipped boards, 10 to 16 feet, sell for $34, tho 
some still ask $35 and $36. The northern clipped 
may be had for $1 less and the random are 
away down in price. The whole market here is 
weak and dull. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—There is little doing 
in the hemlock market. Prices are unchanged 
and business generally is dull. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 18.—Very little business in 
Douglas fir is being transacted in this section. 
Locally the lockout of building labor has con- 
tinued during the week, making for a stagnant 
market, and the country trade is rather quiet, 


in contradiction to earlier expectations, the most 
favorable spots apparently being the summer re- 
sort and lake communities, where, it is reported, 
an unprecedented number of cottages are being 
built this year. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 14.—Douglas fir 
shipments from the north are being curtailed 
by the ship workers’ strike, and the demand for 
rail shipments is growing. While good ship- 
ments have been received during the last month, 
yard stocks will soon be badly broken if the 
strike continues. For California shipments some 
mills ask $2 to $3 more on common and $2.50 to 
$5 more on clears than last month. With stocks 
at the northern mills badly broken, it is hard to 
get prompt delivery. Many mills that depend 
principally on water shipments are expected to 
close down if the strike lasts for a month. 


Seattle, Wash., May 14.—There is a gradual 
resumption of west Coast mills, resulting in in- 
ereased production. Labor is slowly being re- 
adjusted to lower levels. The market is quiet. 


Portiand, Ore., May 14.—Vertical grain floor- 
ing is scarce, quotations firm and the fir mar- 
ket in general is of stronger tone. Spruce uppers 
are scarce, owing to the curtailed output, and 
the demand for lower grades is somewhat im- 
proved. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—Fir appears to 
show a little more strength each week. The 
demand still runs largely to uppers and boards, 
but it shows signs of broadening a little as 
southern pine moves up. The greatest trouble at 
present appears to be getting orders to conform 
to stocks at the mills. Reports indicate that pro- 
duction is increasing, however, as business picks 
up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—The fir trade is on a 
very small scale and retailers are unwilling to 
buy while they can get southern pine at a more 
satisfactory price. A little flooring is being sold, 
but scarcely any business is being done in di- 
mension. 





Boston, Mass., May 18.—With southern pine 
selling at such low prices the fir market is posi- 
tively dull. But the tone is firm and prices are 


as a week ago: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x 4, 
No. 1, $72.50 to $74; No. 2, $69.50 to $71; parti- 
tion, No. 2 clear, }4x3%, $42.50 to $44.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 18.—There has been no change 
in the market for western pines during the week. 
The ‘inside’ carpenters employed at the sash 
and door plants in this city are still on strike, 
with the result that 90 or more percent of these 
plants are closed down. The other industrial 
consumers have very small requirements, and 
the situation remains dull. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 14.—The demand 
for California white and sugar pine is gradually 
improving, with numerous eastern inquiries for 
clears, No. 1 shop and common. Sales of white 
pine elears are reported at $100 at mill, for 
8/4, and $95 for 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4. Sugar pine 
clears are very scarce. Prices are well main- 
tained on uppers and seem to have reached bot- 
tom on shop. Commons have been declining 
gradually. Some concessions are made on large 
orders at times, but prices are gradually being 
stalilized, with stocks none too large to take 
care of a normal eastern demand. The California 
market is taking more white pine each year. 
California mills are getting under way for the 
new season, but it will take a long time to ac- 
cumulate normal dry stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—There is a some- 
what better inquiry for western pines, running 
largely to upper grades. Shop grades continue 
in demand, but stocks of such items seem to be 
getting scarce and prices firmer. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., May 14.—The redwood 
plants that depend principally upon water ship- 
ments may curtail production a little if the 
marine strike continues, but if it is not of long 
duration they will continue to operate. The rail 
mills are shipping lumber right along. There is 
a good California demand for redwood, especially 
from Los Angeles and vicinity. Eastern busi- 
ness has increased since the first of the year, 
but is far below normal. However, each month 
has showed an increase over the preceding one. 








LOG RUN 


ELM 





In splendid shipping condition. 
Please let us have your inquiries. 


Forest Products Chemical Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We have to offer 


100,000 Feet 
6-4, 8-4 and 10-4 














' Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 years. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


~ 


We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute: satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
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California prices are holding very firm and will 
stiffen if the strike continues. The present cut 
is below normal and some curtailment is likely. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—Redwood prices 
appear to be softer and the indications are that 
the list shortly will be revised. The demand here 
remains light. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 16. — The downward 
trend in the North Carolina pine trade seems 
to have been definitely halted. Some wholesalers 
state that while the requirements of the box 
makers continue to lag, the wants of the build- 
ers have developed a little more life, and that 
among the calls received are some for the heav- 
ier construction timbers, 16 feet and up. The 
gain is only in certain grades, tho this has had 
a good effect upon the trade as a whole. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—There is a fairly good 
demand for roofers, and this demand is inquisi- 
tive about quality. Prices are tending a little 
higher. While some 6-inch are still on offer for 
as little as $29, $30 is the average price. Rough 
edge is quite dull and lower in price. The 4/4 
under 12 inches may be had for $50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—Some grades of North 
Carolina pine are a little firmer in price and in 
better demand. Flooring is moving on a more 
active scale and prices are stiffer. Roofers are 
being held more firmly. As a general rule the 
wholesalers say they see hardly any improve- 
ment in the demand for most grades, and some 
say that the spurt of about two weeks ago is 
over for the time being. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 18.—-On account of the continued 
lockout of building labor in this city and the 
very spotty condition of country trade, the 
southern pine market this week has been very 


dull and without feature. Prices, however, show 
no yielding tendency, and are especially strong 
on such items as are in short supply. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—The demand for 
southern pine is about all that sales managers 
could desire. Nearly all items are very firm and 
the tendency appears to be toward further ad- 
vances on some. As a result of the rush of 
orders and heavy shipments from the mills, 
stocks are in a worse shape than for a long 
time. The demand for edge grain flooring and 
some other items of uppers is running behind, 
and these are the only items that do not show 
increasing firmness. The demand from the East 
continues very heavy and makes up for the lack 
of the usual volume of orders from the South- 
west. There is not much demand from the 
farms. 


New Orleans, La., May 16.—Reports indicate 
another good week, with a small but perceptible 
gain in bookings and shipments. Production was 
apparently a shade under the preceding week’s 
mark, running behind orders and shipments. 
Quotations are apparently tending upward, and 
influenced by stock assortments at the individual 
mills. The scarcer items are said to be visibly 
stronger. 


Baltimore, Md., May 16.—With the expansion 
of building, calls for longleaf pine have in- 
creased. Construction that requires Georgia 
pine is more active, so that the market is more 
receptive. The assortments here are by no 
means large. Holders are disposed to be firm. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—Demand remains un- 
even as among different concerns, and prices 
unsettled. There is but very little improvement 
in trade. The strike is largely responsible. In 
partition the range remains wide and business 
is slow. Flooring prices are lower: A rift, $62 
to $72; B rift, $57.75 to $68; C rift, $45.25 to $50. 
Partition ranges from $42 to $48 for B&better, 








Leading, 
Lumbermen 


6 Cincitnali 


a de pend able 
Lumber Market 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White 


Even Color 


OAK 


and other 


Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. . 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia Har dwoods 


and Southern 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 
P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Southern and 


West Virginia . H ardwo ods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pacific Coast Woods, Yellow 
Pine and Hardwoods. 


Doran & Co., Rempel 
aa rebate — 


Shortleaf Y. P. O | 
Dimension and Ti 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson neg Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 








Staves, Veneers, rigr* 


Hardwood Lumber ©” 
W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 


400 Neave Building. 








Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 
GEORGIA 


SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimensic- 3n all Timbere 


The John mor Lunwer Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


60,000" Daily 








#-inch. No. 2 common rift advanced to $30 
to $38, and B&better flat to $43 to $48. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18. — Wholesalers find 
smaller stocks at the mills, so the market is 
maintaining a somewhat stronger tone. The 
building business is not showing much gain, so 
far as dwelling houses are concerned, but many 
small structures are going up, and for these the 
preference is being given to pine. Mill repre- 
sentatives say the railroads are not buying any 
oo if sated can help it, and that export trade 
s dull 


Columbus, Ohio, May 17.—The little spurt in 
southern pine buying is gradually disappearing 
and trade is still slow. Retailers’ stocks are 
fairly good. Prices are more stable, however. 
Transit cars are numerous. The strongest items 
are dimension and flooring. Boards are not 
showing much strength. 


Ohio, 





Cincinnati, May 17.—The business in 
southern pine has not developed to the extent 
that the trade hoped it would when good weather 
set in. High costs, labor disputes and gen- 
eral uncertainties still restrain the speculative 
builder, while the home builder prefers to wait 
in hopes that prices will come down. The mar- 
ket is steady, with prices inclined to be firm. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 16.—Very little change 
in market conditions is reported. Prices are 
unchanged for the week. In some quarters a 
somewhat improved demand for lowers is noted. 
Mixed car orders predominate. Some concerns 
that have been restricting acceptances of uppers 
are now booking orders for such items in any 
quantity desired, subject only to ability to ship. 
Car supply is reported easy and inquiry fairly 
brisk. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—The cypress mar- 
ket is showing very little change. Dry is, if 
anything, somewhat harder to get. All prices 
seem to be firmly held,-and most mills still im- 
pose limitations as to quantities of uppers to a 
car. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—There is very little 
demand for cypress. What there is centers 
largely on upper grades, of which manufacturers 
of Gulf coast stock report a shortage. The mills 
continue to restrict the amount of upper grades 
and lath to be furnished in a car. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—There is more demand 
and inquiry for cypress. Most new business is 
from manufacturing consumers. Of course, de- 
mand is not yet normal, but there is some im- 
provement in the call for finish. The competi- 
tion of cut prices by the smaller mills has 
brought lower prices: FAS, 4/4, $105 to $115; 8/4, 
$115 to $126; selects, 4/4, $90 to $95; 8/4, $98 to 
$106; shop, 4/4, $58 to $62; 5/4, 6/4, $68 to $73. 


Baltimore, Md., May 16.—The cypress market 
on the whole is stronger, with more interest 
being shown in the offering. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—Demand for cypress 
does not show much increase, chiefly because 
of labor troubles in leading cities of this State. 
Prices are holding steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17.—The cypress demand 
is fairly satisfactory, but is more or less spotty. 
Business is not up to expectations. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 16.—The slight improve- 
ment recorded last week has been maintained 
and a fair volume of business is reported. Prices 
are steady. Mill stocks are rather short. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., May 14.—The red cedar shingle 
market is more or less spotted. All grades ex- 
cept stars and perfections are scarce, and most 
mills are oversold. Stars are still plentiful, but 
not in such abundant supply as last week. Per- 
fections are plentiful, except at the cargo mills. 
Clears are strong, having gained materially since 
last week. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 13.—There is a mod- 
erate demand for cedar shingles. Redwood shin- 
gles are in fair demand, with very little pro- 
duction. No. 1 shingles are running low and are 
selling at $4 a thousand, San Francisco. Fir 
lath are scarce at $6.50, rail delivery, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—The shingle mar- 
ket shows continued strength with clears, which 
appear to be scarce,-especially strong. 


Quota- 
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tions range up to $2.30 for stars and $2. 
clears, tho the bulk of the sales made here & a 
been made at 5 to 10 cents less. The str 

is largely due to the fact that shingles are not 
as plentiful, and wires from the Coast in 

that legs are advancing. The demand for 

is good and it is firmer.» The demand tor lath 
also is better and prices are firmer. 


St. Louls, Mo., May 17.—Shingles are slightly 
higher this week, clears being quoted at $2.75 
and stars at $2.20 (Pacific coast base), due to 
mills being closed down and a shortage rather 
than to increased demand. 


New Orleans, La., May 16.—Lath appear to be 
holding the gain noted earlier in the month. 
Cypress shingles are in rather quiet call, but 
are moving to a limited extent on mixed car 
orders. Prices are unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—In spite of the 
light demand for shingles the market is stiffer. 
Mills seem to be coming back toward normal 
production and offerings are fairly large, but 
with prices, especially on clears, materially 
higher. 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—Trade in shingles con- 
tinues far below normal. Demand is almost 
wholly for repair work. Prices are the same as 
a week ago. The whites sell: Extras, $6 to $6.50; 
clears, $5.50 to $6.00. The best reds sell up to 
$5.70. Lath trade seems rather to be falling 
off. While the lower prices are the same as a 
week ago, those charging the higher have gen- 
erally reduced. Prices current: 14-inch, $7.50 
to $7.75; 15g-inch, $8.50 to $8.75. There is a slow 
ae” for furring. The 2-inch sells for $38 
to e 


Baltimore, Md., May 16.—Shingles are about 
holding their own in price, with the market 
leader, H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts and 
saps, at $22 and $17, respectively. Lath quota- 
tions remain at $5 for southern pine, $7.75 for 
spruce, $7.00 or so for cypress, and about the 
same price for some grades of pitch pine. Some 
of the producers of pitch pine lath report a 
very definite improvement in the inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 18.—A steadier market has 
prevailed in shingles lately. Extra clears are 
quoted at $4.69 and stars at $3.92, all-rail. Prices 
lake-and-rail are about 10 cents lower, but few 
shingles are moving by water so far and the lake 
trade is expected to be less active than for 
several years. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 17.—Buying has 
been more extensive since the lake-and-rail rate 
went into effect, offering a saving of 5 to 8 cents. 
Clears are quoted at $4.65, all rail, and 5 cents 
less on the lake-and-rail rate; while stars bring 
$3.92 and $3.84 on the respective rates. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 16.—The shingle trade 
shows a little more activity, especially in rural 
sections. City dealers are not buying to any 
extent. Prices, however, still continue weak, 
and receipts are small. Red cedar clears sell for 
34.55, Columbus. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 17.—The lath market is 
fairly active. The shingle demand is light. Prices 
show little change. 


ee ee ee 


HYMENEAL 


ROBERTS-MOORE.—Announcement of the en- 


gagement of Miss Ruth Moore,, daughter of J._ 
T. Moore, vice president of the Tacoma Box &* 
Lumber Co., to Carl Roberts of Tacoma and” 
Los Angeles, was made recently at a tea given; 


at the Moore family home, 615 North I Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. Miss Moore is an accomplishe 
young woman, who has made a special study 


music and painting and is well known among 


musical circles of Tacoma as a soloist, besides 
being known for original work along artistic 
lines. Mr. Roberts is the only son of the late 
Dr. H. V. Roberts, one of the pioneer Tacoma 
residents. He is now in Los Angeles, where the 
couple will reside following the wedding, which 
has been set for June. 


DAVELER-THOMAS.—Miss Rachel Thomas, 
of Huntington, W. Va., and John Daveler, of 
Howardsville, Va., were married at the home of 
the bride in Huntington recently. The groom is 
a well known lumberman of that region, having 
extensive holdings in Virginia. 


















Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Dartment at the following rates; 


me... to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper contain’ 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office no’ 
later than Wednesday peraing in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 









YOU 
read these advertisements—You should advertise in 
the classified department of the American Lumber- 
man, 


SEND 
Us your advertisement—it makes no difference what 
you want or have for sale—let us help you. 


Will reach the people who are looking for what you 
advertise, 

TO 
Get quick returns at a small cost advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ml. 





WANTED 
Young man as assistant in sales office of Yellow 
Pine manufacturer. Must be qualified to handle quota- 
tion, figure stock sheets and do general sales office 
routine work. Knowledge of ter essential. 
Furnish copy of references and state salary d 
Address “H. 9,"" care American Lumberman. 


- BOOKKEEPER FOR RETAIL ra oe 
Wanted—Ex; enced retail lumberman as 
be my and office man for line yard Company in, one one 
of th it towns in South Hastern 
capable of holding better position | later. Advise A 
marri or single, full rience and qualifications, 
furnish references and when could report. Salary 


Address “G. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


aa Cee PERSON TO ACT 
As oe and take c e of office for retail lum- 
ber yard in P ctty of 6,000. fer one who can take 
dictation. Unusually pleasant working conditions and 
a live tent Le ty = —_ eons hm a live bien 
a com: an oro an en ee) able 
= ral Ay ted a re volume of beeen This 
is a permanent position a — Conky 
right perky, WF a s Li ER 


iy for the 
MPANY, 
Sturgis, 


WANTED—MANAGER 

for retail lumber and building material yard, Central 

Illinois. Advise fully in own hand experience 

and qualifications, Pat references and salary desired. 
Address “H. 45,"" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT AND 
Estimator for planing mill, sash, door and trim fac- 
- Must be competent to estimate and get out 
‘work for 
L FELHE CO., Erie, ND 
WANTED—MAN 4 ate 
tenographer on to canet peying ant and £ comes. ace 
= and coast lumber. 
Tees Park Ave., Chicago, ir Poa og contin 207 
WANTED—YOUNG “an FOR BOOKKEEPING 


= and other work in small lumber office in Chi- 
who understands millwork and who is 








One 
Bonest, reliable —_ et to customers. 
Address 


. 19,’ care American Lumberman. 


‘ WANTED—RETAIL 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
A-1, experienced, for Oklahoma town. Give ——* 
record of experience, stating age, married or single and 
“Hf. 43,” care American Lumberman. 
ERIENCED 


expec 
Address 





please f -.. a description of pre- 
vious mace, ¥ connection, reason for 
o> red, dna reference as to ability. 
dress “G. 2,”" care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL CITY LUMBER YARD AND 
Planing mill, sash, door and trim factory requires as- 
sistant to general manager. Must be competent to 
take charge of office and books. 
LYMAN FELHEIM CO., Erie, Pa. 








ord \ try i. by la Yellow Pine 
Young man as ler en’ cler! rge Ye 
manutartuer. Must be rapid on typewriter and abso- 
lutely accurate. Possess initiative, ability and a will- 
ing worker. Furnish copy of references and state salary 
desired. Address ‘‘H. 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


PLANING MILL ESTIMATOR 
Must be practical and capable of taking off and pricing 
work—Pittsburgh district. State — a expected. 
Address “H. 12," care Ameviess Lumberman. 








WANTED—COMPETENT MILL OFFICE MAN 
to list from plans and bill into factory, maki work- 
ing details all classes of plan work. e have 
the largest p! in, Give aes Ge ee 
climate on earth. Gh ive comple’ ne on 
ence and salary expect Address SELDEN OP PHEss 
DOOR CO., Palatka, Fila. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 
estern manufac- 








pee COAST REPRESENT. ATIVE 
To open office and solicit trade rail and cargo for ey 
established financially strong Pacific Coast whole- 

sale lumber company. Preferences given applicants 
having experience cific st woods and cargo 
trade. Give references with full information as to 


tivi " ey 
= ‘Address 90 ap y American Lumberman. 





WwW yanst ass COMMISSION 
Selling agency connections throughout the East to sell 
for ~ Be well established and financially Tn Hemlock Pacific 
Coast wholesale lumber concern handling 
Spruce and Western Pine. Give por wn By with emilee 
information as to Oe ie he activities and experiences. 

Address eare American Lumberman,. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for SF —— —_ 
ber, shingles, timber and ti iness 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, L~ - etc. Al. 


ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 


wanted and yi sale department would be seen by the 
very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBE 


RMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 


Wanted—Live commission salesman by well established 
wholesale concern, to sell a full line of Inland Empire 
products, particularly the industrial trade. We want 
only high-class and active representation and will pay 
a good commission. — us full particulars and terri- 
tory you prefer to wor 
Address “. 36 *> care American Lumberman. 





A ble box eas WANTED Must be experienced 
capable ‘oreman. ‘us le 
in ccenemnienlly manufacturing shooks, boxes, crates 


and pn ay — of all kinds and prin same; 
: a. Se 


prope -P ‘quipmen es and other box 
0) 
A sp recta for the right toe With re- 
ade “G. cand anlar — fr - = Lumberman. 


WANTED A MAN CAPABLE OF 
Taking full charge of a plan service-department for a 
line of four yards. He must be capable of listing and 
eee materials accurately from blue prints and 
of drawing up small ae and changes in stock plans, 
and be able to talk to soapertive builders as well. 
MUELLER LUMBER So PANY, Davenport, Ia. 


'TED—D STALE AND BILLER 
entities from plans and un- 
derstand make deta i. objections if you can 
estimate. ; teady position. State age, experience and 
wan 
"Raaress 


“H. 89,"" care American ‘Lumberman. 








WANTED 
a gg = Hardwood Salesman to locate 
Phiadeh tens Pa., and work the surrounding a ME 
mills, retail = and industrial 


—, Ohio, head- 
ee also one for Jamestown, N. also for 
— —. ° “either R- straight sainry "of salary 
and percentage. not apply ess you have a good 
line of responsible customers, their confidence and good 
be 9 = & and experience, also ideas of salary and 

we are interested will ask — = for 
ant ont LA class Bg will 
MFG. CO., Pitts. 


feferences. 
sidered 





Le aig og COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell B. C. Red Cedar les, red cedar, fir and 
hemlock lumber, for large A. ge of _B. C. timber 
products. Prefer men.who call trade regular 
understand red cedar shingles and knew how to 
them. Liberal commissions and exclusive territory to 








WANTED—SALES MANAGER AND 
pee gm by ——— manufacturer of lumber, 
and flooring, of established 
an ag 


Address “@. 31," care American Lomberman. 





competent men. 
Address D. 46,’ care American Lumberman. 
LUMBER ng ge 
= bay > y een commission 
Good opening vo a haatier ve salary wanged 





a ence, frst letter. 
fj — 7 4,”" care Lamberman. 
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WANTED—WIDE AWAKE SALESMAN 
Manufacturer and wholesaler of northern and southern 
hardwoods wants high-grade reliable hardwood sales- 
man of good personal appearance to travel, making 


headquarters in Chicago. Only business producers need 
apply. Give age, experience, references and salary. 
Inquiries will be treated in strict confidence. Address 
reply to ‘‘H. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT WHOLESALE 
Lumber salesman in Chicago. One who can organize 
and maintain the wholesale department of a well-known 
concern. Will offer a 50-50 basis to right man. 

Address “H. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To travel Pennsylvania and part of Maryland for whole- 
sale sash and door house. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in this line. State reference and salary 
expected. 
Address “H. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED--ENERGETIC RESIDENT 
Real hardwood salesman for New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago and Detroit by a manufacturing 
and wholesale firm, handling mahogany and all south- 
ern and northern woods. On commission basis only. 
Must be honest, capable and know the business thor- 
oughly. Otherwise do not apply. 
Address ““B. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 











SITUATION WANTED 

Expert lumber accountant desires connection with a 
large lumber manufacturing concern. Prefer position 
with a company operating several large sawmills. I am 
prepared to provide systems that will bring to light all 
ot data and details, and leaks of every descrip- 

tion, and help to make your business pay in departments 
that now show losses. Gé6od accounting is a good invest- 
ment. Why not make your accounting department pay 
by having at fingers’ ends information that will help re- 
duce production cost ?. f interested in better methods, 
lower costs and up-to-the-minute operating data, I shall 
be pleased to negotiate with you. Address 

“STATISTICIAN,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPER 
Accountant, auditor, office manager, 11 years’ experience, 
Al references, seeking a good future. Will locate any- 
— if opportunity is there. 
ress “H. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


INDIANA BAND SAW FILER 
Wishes to make change now or later. Will also act as 
foreman and extra sawyer. 
me. Address ‘‘H. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE YOUNG LADY DESIRES 
Position with reliable firm. Three years’ experience 
multigraph, typing, filing and mailing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘H. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
One for Southern Minnesota and Northern Iowa and one 
for Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois—by large 
established commission and wholesale Lumber firm. 

Address “G. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
For Central Illinois territory who can price millwork 
from plans. 
Address 





“G. 28,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Bxperienced Hardwood Salesman familiar with Western 
Michigan and Wisconsin to sell West Virginia and Ar- 
kansas Hardwoods. Advise fully. 
dress “G. 20,’’ care , Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Capable of estimating from plans, for Nebraska _terri- 
tory. P. 0. BOX 573, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
With established trade for wholesale sash and door 
house to work Southeastern states. Give full informa- 
tion, territory covered, experience and salary expected. 

FRED G. JONES & CO., INC., Louisville, Ky. 
LET US SELL IT 
We reach buyers of everything. Your ad in the For 


Sale department would. bring you good results. Adver- 
tise now. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. ~ 





POSITION WANTED AS 
Planing Mill Superintendent, or planing mill-saw mill 
and dry kiln combined. I am 41 years of age and have 
never done anything but work in the lumber business, 
I am perfectly familiar with all the work connected 
with the above, and have filled all of these positions 
a — take complete charge of operations as above 
s a 
I am familiar with the manufacture of all kinds of 
inside and outside trim, hard wood flooring and pine 
flooring and finish of every description. Can come well 
recommended, and know I can make you a valuable man. 
Address “H. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER-—-SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience, want position with mill, ac- 
quainted with both northern and southern stocks. 
Address “H. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TWO HANDRAILERS WANT POSITION 
With firm specializing in circular and complicated stair- 
work. ‘Ten years’ experience with reliable firm. 
present employed. Explanations furnished later. 

Address “C. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 





If you want the best, write | 





POSITION IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 

Of an executive character with a good future by youn 
married man with a good education; 5 years’ retail ya 
experience; at present yard manager; also 4 years in 
business as owner; good ‘salesman, bookkeeper, collector; 
do drafting and estimating, and can produce results. 
Desire change July 1, Western States préferred. 

dress “E. 26.” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
Retail yard manager and traveling auditor, well ed- 
eated, clean habits, flawless record, high ideals, early 
banking experience, forty, trustworthy and_used_ to 
work, desires essential executive position. No refer- 
ences furnished until satisfied that position is an ad- 
vancement. 
Address “A. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A YOUNG MAN WITH EIGHT YEARS 
Experience in all branches of the manufacture, whole- 
saling and retailing of Yellow Pine desires connection 
with the sales department of a manufacturer or whole- 
saler. 








Address “AH. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT OFFICE & SALES MANAGER 
Recently oflicer of a large Philadelphia wholesale concern, 
wants to take charge of office or represent responsible 
company with headquarters ‘in Philadelphia. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with the yellow pine and hardwood 
trade. 

Address Es. 29,77 eare American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 
Wishes charge of planing mill or moulding room. Can 
do anything but take care of bandsaws. 

Address “HAH. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO CUT BY THE THOUSAND FEET 
Logs. Z Yo too small, no job too big. 
Add “H. 32,’” care American «: abermen. 














SURVEYOR & LOGGING ENGINEER WANTS 
Position in middle west. Can furnish best reference 
from company now employed, by and which is one of 
largest in business. 

ddress ““H. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Manager, bookkeeper, or manager, 4 years’ lumber ex- 
perience, 1 year as manager. Single, 24 years of age. 
Can come at once. W hat have you to offer? 

Address “H. 33,’? care American Lumberman. 





STENOGRAPHER AND CLERK 
Formerly employed J. Natwick & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
six years’ experience; best references. 
ress “H. 18,”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—AS MANAGER 
Small yard or bookkeeper large yard; 12 years’ ex- 
perience. 
Address “H. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
As sash and door foreman; 15 years’ experience stock 
and detail. Would like to hear from real live sash and 
door factory in need of A-1 man. State salary and 
working conditions in first letter. 
- Address “H. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WORK BY 
Steno-bookkeeper of seven years’ experience. Can do 
any kind of office work. References furnished on 
request. Address ‘‘H. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Planing a. be greeter Would like to connect 
with reliable an “a ye concern as superintendent 
general planing mil Now employed. Particulars may 
be secured by addressiag 
. 2,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT AND 
Office executive desires position; age 35, married; can 
give best of references. If you have opening requirin 
business ability and experience, wire Room 750, Bank o 
Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Can report in 10 
days 
aio “@. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


IMBERMAN 15 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Married, wants position with wholesale or retail 
concern doing business in Buffalo or vicinity. High 
class man. Especially good on sales. 

Address “F., 9,’ care American Lumberman, 

















ATTENTION. HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
Married man with five years’ practical hardwood ex- 
— and twelve years’ sales experience from 


LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





anes, East, also Canada, desires to make tion 
good hardwood mill people. Prefer position 
Seon sales spending part of time on road. Best 
of references given and expected. Must be high class 
proposition, none other considered. 
Address “H. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ee eee eet bon AS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
With good concern cutting hardwood or pine, thoroughly 
practical, have. had 15 years’ successful experience. 
Al, reference furnished. 
Address “AH. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG MAN 


Would like to locate with line yard-company. 
ployed; 10 years’ experience. 


Wish to work as mana- 
ger or collector and salesman. 


Rither of the- following 


named states preferred; Texas, Oklahoma or New Mex. 


co. 
Address “H. 17,’’, caré American Lumberman. 





AFRICAN MAHOGANY, 
“Hardwoods, and Veneers. D : 


English, African Mahog 
t, with. excellent connections in West ‘Africa and’ 


Exper 
with clientele here, desires connection with enterprisin 
American company wishing to import logs pone gen en | 
American hardwoods and veneers to Hurope. 

Address ““H. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Now em-- 


» liable and have confidence of dealers. 
' Address “G. 27," care 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN & BUYER 
Wants situation. Can command good trade. Well ac- 
quainted with industrial and railroad trade. Have 
bought and sold Southern and Pacific Coast lumber for 
a-number of years. 

ress “DP. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER 
Experienced Yellow Pine buyer, 





ence in buying hardw erences, 
Address “F. 30, ” care American Limberman. 


D SAW FILER WANTS. POSITION 
Am thorough master of large or small saws in hard, 
soft or ‘ozen timber. T saaeramnere guaranteed. 


Present employer. as -refere 
care. “American Lumberman. 


Address ““]- aan 
WANTED—POSITION SELLING 
Yellow. pine’ to dealers in’ Kentucky; experienced, re- 








American Luamberman. 


large © acquaintance 
among mills in territory “gad of the river. Some experi- ~ 





BAND SAWYER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
Wants position; pine or hardwood. 
BOX 37, Corrigan, Tex. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
and Office Man, with practical knowledge of Inland Em- 
pire and Northern Canadian Spruce products, desires 
position in Sales Department of wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. Now employed as Sales Manager for Canadian 
Spruce mill. Age, 29; clean reeord. Probably avail- 
able about July asin or August Ist. 
Address . 27,’ care ‘American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED MANAGER. 
Desires position with Manufacturing Producer. Have 
thorough knowledge of all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry from.stump to consumer. Managed and operated 
large mills in Wisconsin and Washington. Will be at 
liberty June ist. Best of reference furnished. 
Address ““H. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALES MANAGER AND BUYER 
With ten years’ yellow pine experience, now employed, 
open for position with good manufacturers or reliable 
ee Energetic young man with initiative; mar- 
ried. 

Address “‘H. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER AND BUYER 
Desires position. Competent to take ¢harge average 
store; business education; 10 years’ experience. Will 
go anywhere. Write in detail. 

Address “H. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO OFFER 
the Retail Lumber Yard Trade in best territory of 
Central a and want sales results 
Addres: “‘H. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 


. POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
of wholesale ‘or retail yard and planing mill. Am 














a. graduate, of! a a college. Have had twelve 
ears’ experience in lumber. A-1 reference. 
Address. ‘HH. 14,” care American Lumberman. 








“BELGIAN TIMBER AGENT 

wishes good connection with American Timber & Lumber 
Manufacturers & oa ers. 

dress ‘‘H. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 

YOUNG MAN, 23, SCANDINAVIAN 
Now employed in a Sash & Door concern as billing and 
estimating clerk, two years in the game, wishes a 
position with reliable millwork house where advance- 
ment is assured to those who merit it. 

8: “G. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


DESIRE POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 


Assistant manager retail yard, Northern Michigan or 











POSITION WAN WANTED 
As Pane mg mye mg or manager, by a man of long ex- 
ent ence in the lumber business from stump to car. 
illing to go anywhere in reason and live on the job. 
Best on moe furnished, 
GEO. N. TIBBITS, 285 Ross Street, Portland, Ore. 





COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. Experienced, successful, reliable and 
can produce results; now employed. First-class ref- 


erences. 
Address “A. 46,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
: LUMBER AND LIFE 
the new, dook,  ““Tote-road and Trail,” 
Malloch, “the turiberman pesto? Iilustrated’ tn ‘olor. 


poe 
i postpaid. ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pub 
1 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. a, 





WILLING TO START ON GROUND FLOOR 
Forest College Graduate wishes to secure position with 
a Wholesale or Retail Lumber firm where there is a 
chance for advancement. References as to ability and 
character -furnished. ; 

ddress “G. 18,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Or as filer and foreman, if only a single mill. Have 
had years’ experience at filing single and double cut 
bands and gangs. wt guarantee satisfaction in any 
kind of timber. roposition too large. Best of 
reference, Aatreas % FILER, 188 Poplar Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





‘married. 





en years’ experience, thirty years’ of age, 
References. Investment desirable but not 
imperative. , 
Address: ‘‘G. 17.’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION BY 
Hardwood inspector. National experience. 
Address “G, 24,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A HUSTLER 
Position in Sales Dept. of wholesale concern or as ship- 
per or yard foreman at mill. Ten years’ expe in 
western mills. Good education, practical and efficient. 
Address “FE. 17,’? care American Lum herman. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION | 
Hardwood or pine. Can give good reference. Could 
come on short notice. BOX , WARREN, ARK. 


BAND SAW: FILER WANTS POSITION 














Am a first class machinist and all ’round mill man. © 


Address “DP. 19,”" care American Lumberman. 





NENCE | 





